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THE  TYROLER, 


CHAP.  III. 


I  ask  no  witness  but  attesting  conscience  : 
No  records  but  the  records  of  the  sky. 


Irene* 


It  was  a  night  of  gloom,  but  not  of  darkness, 
when  the  Pastor  Christian,  and  Johanna,  and 
many  other  of  the  women  of  Sterzingen,  who 
had  resolved  on  repairing  to  the  camp  of  Hofer, 
left  the  town  by  a  private  path.  The  iron  tongue 
of  midnight  marked  the  hour ;  and  they  had 
scarce  proceeded  a  quarter  of  a  league  on  their 
way,  ere  sounds  of  confusion,  and  the  sudden 
appearance  and  moving  about  of  bright  torches, 
warned  them  that  the  Bavarians  had  been 
alarmed,  and  were  on  the  alert.  Whether  a 
courier  from  Brixen  had  reached  them,  or  a  spy 
had  been  their  informant ;  or  whether  their 
suspicions  had  been  awakened  by  what  any  of 
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their  people  had  observed  among  the  inhabitants, 
was  a  matter  of  conjecture.  But  they  now  heard 
loud  voices,  and  the  crashing  as  of  forced  doors, 
and  the  work  of  insult  and  plunder  was  begun. 

The  little  party  paused,  in  doubt  whether  it 
was  their  duty  to  return  or  go  forward.  There 
were  calls  on  either  side ;  but,  for  the  women, 
those  on  the  side  of  the  camp  seemed  strongest, 
the  peculiar  treasures  of  their  hearts  were  upon 
the  hill  in  arms.  To  the  pastor,  it  seemed  as 
though  he  was  deserting  his  post ;  —  it  seemed 
now,  too,  that  his  very  joining  of  the  patriots  in 
arms,  would  be  only  considered  as  running  from 
the  greater  danger  ;  and  he  felt  impatient  of  the 
perplexity.  But  the  lamb  of  his  flock,  on  which 
his  heart  did,  in  its  infirmity,  most  dote,  was 
here,  in  the  chill  night  going  up  into  a  scene  of 
busy  turbulence  and  bloody  peril,  and  he  could 
not  leave  it.  This  night- walk  of  solemn  antici- 
pations and  dread  anxieties  was  to  him  sweet- 
ened by  the  consciousness  that  he  walked  by 
Johanna's  side  ;  though  they  seldom  said  a  word 
to  each  other,  and  could  not  always  walk 
abreast,  and  had  others  in  the  company,  still  he 
heard  her   breathe   and  tread,    and  in   rough 
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places  he  went  before,  and  by  his  cautions  made 
them  smooth  to  her.  Johanna  had  quick  and 
dehcate  perceptions,  in  part  her  pecuhar  gift, 
and  in  part  gained  by  her  wider  and  larger  in- 
tercourse with  travellers  of  high  rank  and  gentle 
manners.  Noticed  herself,  she  had  well  noticed 
all  her  admirers;  and  she  had  quickly  learned  to 
separate  the  vile  and  precious,  and  to  imitate  the 
courtesies  and  softnesses  she  loved.  It  was  true, 
her  betrothed  was  a  youth  of  bold  frank  man- 
ners :  not  bold  nor  free  to  her ;  for,  to  look 
upon  her  was  enough  to  make  his  changing 
cheek  confess  the  power  of  her  chaste  beauty. 
But  yet,  though  she  did  so  love  the  comely  boy, 
she  knew  that  the  sad  pastor's  tenderness  for 
her  was  the  highest  proof  of  her  attractions,  and 
the  greatest  triumph  of  her  maiden  charms. 

The  lights  in  Sterzingen  were  no  sooner  per- 
ceived on  the  low  and  rocky  hills,  where  the 
brave  and  lusty  men  of  Passeyr  bivouacked  in 
chill  darkness  round  their  revered  leader,  Hofer, 
the  publican,  than  instantly,  kindled  as  it  were 
by  magic,  many  hundred  fires  illumined  with  a 
red  and  awful  light  the  rocks  and  trees ;  and  the 
B  2 
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leaden  sky  of  midnight  melted  before  them  to 
the  hue  of  blood.  A  multitude  of  moving  forms 
of  men,  all  black,  all  giant-like,  gathered  in 
fearful  groups,  or  strode  solitary,  and  for  that 
reason  looking  more  fearful  and  unearthly,  along 
the  summit  of  the  heights ;  and  the  deep  crim- 
son of  the  fiery  horizon  gave  a  clear  and  bold 
relief  to  then'  terrific  shadows. 

Christian  gazed  upon  the  scene  with  irrepres- 
sible admiration  ;  but  how  was  that  increased  as 
at  length  they  approached  nigher,  and  yet  more 
nigh  ;  and,  at  the  last,  found  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  bold  peasants,  who  here,  around  a 
peasant,  defied  at  once  the  banner  of  the  strong 
Bavarian,  and  the  triumphant  eagle  of  the  victo- 
rious and  redoubted  Napoleon. 

There  is  a  something  infinitely  grand,  infinitely 
affecting,  in  the  aspect  of  a  patriot  population 
arraying  its  rude  strength  to  defend  the  land  of 
their  forefathers,  and  the  rights  descended  from 
them,  against  the  detestable  invader. 

"  Shame  of  me,"  thought  Christian,  as  they 
passed  group  after  group  of  peasants  sitting  or 
standing  round  their  fires,  girt  in  the  broidered 
belts   of  their   forefathers,   and   some   of  them 
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leaning  upon  old  ancient  halberds,  which  had  glit- 
tered and  been  crimsoned  in  battles  for  freedom 
three  centuries  before, — "  Shame  of  me  to  have 
felt  cold  in  this  cause.  It  is  a  holy  war.  They 
arm  for  the  land  the  Lord  their  God  hath  given 
them." 

Of  a  truth  their  arming  was  that  of  a  people. 
There  were  not  only  the  rifles  of  the  hunters  in 
their  own  hands;  but  the  leaping-pikes,  with 
which  they  bounded  over  the  rifted  glaciers, 
were  in  those  of  others  ;  and  the  ox-goad,  and 
the  scythe,  and  the  reaping-hook  of  the  vallies 
were  there,  fastened  on  the  new-cut  unpeeled 
poles ;  and  there  too  was  the  sling,  and  the 
stone  of  the  lonely  goatherd  of  the  Alps ;  and 
o-rey  old  men,  and  lithe  striplings,  and  boys  of 
ten,  were  mingled  for  the  toil  and  fray  of  the 
morrow,  all  kindling  with  a  common  interest, 
and  conscious  of  a  proud  equality  ;  and  many 
a  wife  and  mother  sat  silent  and  resolved  be- 
hind. 

Not  a  party  did  he  pass,  but,  as  they  recog- 
nised the  clerical  habit,  they  crowded  on  his 
path,  and  pulled  off  their  hats,  and  cried,  "  For 
B  3 
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God  and  our  country,  father  :  it  is  good  for  you 
to  be  here  among  us.  The  wolves  are  coming — 
the  good  shepherds  will  not  flee."  Here,  as  he 
came  suddenly  on  a  group,  he  heard  them  sing- 
ing the  famous  national  hymn  of  Austria ; — there 
they  were  singing  the  song  of  the  hunters  ;  and 
the  shrill  chorus,  resonant  as  from  horns,  instead 
of  the  mere  human  voice,  echoed  wildly  and  far 
around  them.  Amid  sights  and  sounds  like 
these,  he  made  his  way  to  the  point  where 
Hofer  and  the  chiefs  were  assembled,  directed 
no  less  by  the  information  of  those  he  met,  than 
by  the  marked  and  self-declaring  site  they  had 
chosen  for  their  place  of  conference.  In  the  red 
glare  of  a  large  fierce  fire  might  be  seen  a  small 
white  chapel,  standing  close  to  a  grey  rock, 
which  rose  behind  it,  as  scarped  as  a  wall,  some 
forty  feet  above  the  cross  of  its  belfry ;  a  few 
ragged  pines,  on  the  edge  and  at  the  summit  of 
the  rock,  stood  black  amidst  the  sky,  and  leaned 
over,  as  though  they  were  the  solemn  and 
melancholy  guardians  of  the  lonely  shrine. 

The  fire  had  been  made  in  front  of  this  chapel, 
and  around  it  was  gathered  a  large  group  of 
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figures,  some  of  whom,  you  could  discern,  were 
seated. 

There,  on  his  cloak,  sat  the  noble  publican, 
nothing  distinguished  from  those  about  him  in 
costume,  save  that,  on  the  belt  he  wore  about 
his  body,  A.  H.,  embroidered  in  large  letters, 
spoke  for  him  like  a  crest  or  a  pennon.  The 
broad  black  hat,  and  the  coarse  brown  jacket, 
and  the  red  waistcoat,  and  the  green  braces, 
and  the  breeches  and  gaiters  of  black  leather, 
these  wore  all  the  chiefs,  and  almost  all  the 
peasants  from  Passeyr  ;  but  Andrew  Hofer  had 
yet  another  distinction  besides  his  belt,  a  beard 
of  patriarchal  size  hung  thick  and  black,  and 
with  the  waving  curl  of  nature,  on  his  broad  and 
manly  bosom.  He  was  laughing  heartily,  and 
handing  a  full  cup  of  wine  to  young  Albert 
Steiner  just  as  Christian  and  his  little  train 
came  up. 

"  That  was  well  —  that  was  well,  Albert. 
And  so  you  threw  the  overgrown  heavy  ox,  and 
gave  him  a  second  fall.  Boy,  you  have  robbed 
Andrew  Hofer  of  an  honour  —  you  have  struck 
the  first  blow.  He  has  begun  the  war  —  we'll 
B   4 
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drink  his  health  round.  Toss  off  your  wine, 
boy.  There  is  but  one  cup  to  go  round,  and 
but  one  heart  in  the  party." 

The  youth  Ufted  it,  and  quaffed  it  in  hasty 
and  proud  joy,  and  the  spilled  drops  from  the 
bottom  fell  upon  his  chin  and  breast;  and  he 
gave  over  the  quickly-emptied  cup  to  the  red- 
bearded  capuchin,  who  was  seated  at  the  elbow 
of  Hofer,   and   held  the   small  barrel  of  that 
ammunition,  to  which  he  professed  a  devotion 
little  short  of  his  superstitious  reverence  for  St. 
Francis  himself.     There   was   a  young  officer 
in  Austrian  uniform  on  Hofer's  right,  with  fine 
bold  intelligent  features,  whose  delight  at  Al- 
bert's exploit  was  shown  by  heartily  shaking  the 
lad's  hand,  and  making  a  place  for  him  by  his 
side.    To  this  Austrian,  the  only  regular  officer 
on  whose  advice  and  practical  acquaintance  with 
war    Hofer   could  at   the  moment  rely,  great 
respect  and   attention    was    shown    by  all   the 
chiefs ;  and  Albert  was  very  proud  of  the  notice 
and  distinction  which    the   frank    soldier  thus 
conferred  on  him  before  them  all. 

And   there   was    one    looking   on   upon   it, 
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whose  heart  was  big  with  its  pleasure  ;  —  behind 
Christian,  who  at  this  moment  came  forward 
into  the  circle,  stood  the  fond  and  anxious  Jo- 
hanna. She  dared  not  trust  her  joy,  and  sat 
down  on  a  rough  stone  outside  the  group  in 
the  shadow,  happy  to  be  near  him.  Hofer 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  Christian  with  such 
welcome  as  the  brave  give  to  the  timid,  and  the 
strong  to  the  weak,  when  they  find  them  coming 
voluntarily  to  share  a  peril.  It  was  most  hearty, 
and  seemed  a  little  to  disconcert  brother  Peter 
of  the  red  beard,  who  had  been  making  some 
report  to  Hofer  concerning  the  good  pastor,  to 
which  his  simple  appearance  gave  a  speedy  and 
undeniable  contradiction.  There  were  other 
priests  present  who  greeted  him  cordially ;  but 
one,  who  seemed  the  chief  adviser  of  the  honest 
publican  on  matters  not  military,  and  sat  next 
the  friar,  a  man  of  severe  forbidding  counte- 
nance, with  cold  eyes,  scarce  noticed  him,  other- 
wise than  by  a  chilling  and  slight  nod. 

While  Christian  was  engaged  in  giving  such 
information  as  was  demanded  of  him,  and 
learned  that  the   cause  of  the  disturbance  in 
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Sterzingen  was  the  arrival  of  a  part  of  the 
fugitive  force  from  Brixen,  whose  junction  with 
the  troops  there  Hofer  had  reached  his  ground 
too  late  to  make  arrangements  for  preventing, 
Johanna  was  watching  her  opportunity  to  whis- 
per in  the  ear  of  Albert,  that  she  had  come  to 
share  the  fortunes  of  the  morrow.  At  last, 
by  the  moving  of  one  in  the  circle,  she  caught 
his  eye,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  by  her  side  ; 
yet  it  was  but  a  moment  that  he  stood  by  her 
ere  he  hurried  back  to  his  place  of  honour  by 
the  Austrian.  "  Well,  it's  all  right,"  said  Jo- 
hanna to  herself;  "  I  would  not  be  here  to 
hinder  him  in  duty."  Still  she  felt  disappoint- 
ment, certainly  there  was  a  something  that  fell 
chill  upon  her. 

She  had  thought  that  some  of  the  solemn 
hours  before  battle  would  have  been  naturally 
passed  by  those  who  could  so  devote  them  with 
the  dear  relatives  and  friends,  from  whom  the 
combatants  might  be  so  suddenly  and  for  ever 
separated.  The  more  pure  the  patriotism,  the 
more  natural  this  seemed ;  and  as  she  cast  her 
eyes  around  upon  the  wide  bivouac,  she  could  see 
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where  men  and  women  sat  together;  — mothers, 
and  wives,  and  sisters,  with  husbands,  sons,  and 
brothers;  —  and  perhaps  things  were  uttering  be- 
tween them  to  be  remembered  by  the  survivors 
for  ever.  She  had  looked  perhaps  for  a  some- 
thing between  herself  and  Albert  of  a  full,  and 
fearless,  and  avowed  tenderness,  confessed  and 
hallowed  by  the  time  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  confession ;  and  as  she  thought  of  their 
sweet  parting  that  very  night  in  Sterzingen,  and 
of  their  touching  cheeks,  and  pressed  hearts,  it 
seemed  a  wonder  to  her  that  he  did  not  come 
to  sit  and  whisper  hope.  Albert  was  her  Tyrol : 
but  clear  it  was  that  Johanna  was  not  his.  He 
seemed  as  flattered  by  the  Austrian,  as  though 
he  had  been  only  alive  to  praise,  and  found  it 
a  new  music,  sw^eeter  than  the  tones  of  those 
whom  he  fancied  that  he  loved,  and  more  con- 
tenting to  his  heart  than  the  noiseless  throbs 
of  self-approval.  He  sprung  eager  to  his  feet 
to  accompany  the  young  Austrian,  who  in  the 
name  of  Hofer  was  about  to  visit  all  the  posts, 
convey  orders   to  those  who  led   the  different 
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bands  of  peasants,  and  make  the  necessary  dis- 
positions for  the  dawn. 

The  fires  of  the  Tyrolese  had  effected  their 
double  object.  They  had  checked  the  plunder- 
ing in  Sterzingen  by  the  dread  of  a  near  and 
bloody  revenge;  and  they  had  impressed  the 
Bavarian  with  an  idea  that  the  force  of  Hofer 
was  far  more  numerous  than  it  really  was,  for 
he  had  not  above  five  thousand  men,  and  of 
these  only  the  third  part  bore  fire-arms,  and 
none  were  disciplined. 

About  an  hour  before  the  break  of  day, 
Hofer  desired  that  the  service  of  matins  might 
be  performed,  and  Christian  with  the  elder 
priest  officiated :  as  many  of  the  people  as  lay 
near  enough  to  leave  their  positions  gathered 
eagerly  about  the  chapel :  by  the  red  light  of 
the  fire,  there  was  presented  to  the  eye  of 
Christian  such  a  sight  as  tried  all  the  faith  and 
seriousness  of  his  character.  A  dense  crowd 
bareheaded,  and  on  their  knees,  invoking  the 
Prince  of  Peace  for  mercy  to  themselves  and 
vengeance  on  their  enemies,  and  the  fierce  friar 
distributing  among  them  amulets  and  charms, 
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and  his  elder  from  the  altar  pronouncing  a  full 
and  free  absolution  on  them  all.  But  there  was 
one  glorious  feature  in  this  preparation  for 
battle:  the  chief,  Hofer,  kneeled  there  before 
the  altar,  bathed  in  tears ;  Hofer,  the  brave 
and  true,  fearless  in  the  field,  cheerful  at  the 
board,  shed  tears,  and  felt  no  shame.  And  it 
was  thus,  when  matins  had  been  chanted  and 
absolution  given,  that  he  addressed  the  men  of 
Passeyr :  "  Tyrolers !  for  God,  for  our  country, 
for  the  good  Kaiser  !  let  us  meet  our  enemies, 
and  fight  them  like  men ;  let  our  bullets  reach 
those  hearts  that  were  never  moved  by  our 
prayers ;  let  their  stubborn  knees  bend :  but 
let  the  fallen,  and  the  wounded,  and  the  cap- 
tive, be  to  you  as  brothers ;  let  us  conquer 
these  Bavarians :  conquered,  let  us  spare  them. 
Be  firm  and  silent ;  listen  to  your  leaders,  and 
obey  them.  The  men  of  Sterzingen  saw  the 
black  and  gold  banner  on  their  towers  at  sun- 
set last  evening.  God  and  St.  James  are  with 
us." 

The  morning  broke  brightly  on  the  hill-tops, 
and    the    sun   rose    strong   and   rejoicing,   and 
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poured  upon  every  object  a  flood  of  light  and 
glory.  Hill  and  vale,  rock  and  meadow,  towers 
and  trees,  the  patriot  peasants  on  the  heights, 
the  troops  formed  in  the  plain,  all  shone  plea- 
sant and  beautiful  in  the  sunlight,  and  all  felt 
its  cheering  influence.  'Twas  very  musical  the 
sound  of  the  Bavarian  trumpets ;  and  hand^ 
somely  the  horsemen  formed  their  brave  front  ; 
and  steadil}^  the  Bavarian  infantry  marched- 
upon  their  flank ;  the  guns  moving  qiiietly  be- 
tween them,  and  a  little  in  advance.  The  force 
of  Hofer  crowned  a  few  hills  about  a  league 
from  the  town,  which  rose  in  the  form  of  a 
half-crescent  round  ar  plain  more  level  and  ftiore 
extensive  than  is  usually  met  wuth  in  Tyrol. 
The  horn  of  this  crescent  embraced  widi  its  ses- 
ment  a  plot  of  ground  that  looked  verdant,  a»^ 
smooth, _and  firm;  just  such  a  spot  as  would 
tempt  the  chance-passenger  to  a  gallop,  a  field 
formed  as  it  were  for  the  display  and  the  tri- 
umph of  a  body  of  horse :  and  insolent  they 
looked  and  felt,  these  Bavarian  dragoons,,  as  they 
walked  their  horses  up  to  it.  The  hills  upon 
the  side  of  this  half-crescent  were  covered  with 
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men,  whom  the  steady  column  of  infantry, 
marching  at  their  base,  kept  for  a  while  in 
check.  Upon  the  green  flat,  in  front  of  the 
Bavarian  horse,  about  six  or  seven  hundred 
riflemen  of  Passeyr  came  down  in  loose  skir- 
mishing order,  prepared  to  open  a  fire  on  their 
advance. 

The  solitary  thunder-clap  of  a  single  cannon, 
which  threw  a  shot  among  these  skirmishersj 
opened  the  battle,  and  the  quick  thunder  in 
succession  of  the  whole  battery  firing  three 
rounds  upon  them  followed;  but  though  you 
might  see  where  the  shattering  and  lacerating 
mischief  had  broken  into  groups  and  beaten 
down  its  victims,  still  the  body  bravely  kept 
their  ground,  and  steadily  reserved  their  fire. 
2Cfee  Bavarian  general  ordered  his  guns  to  ad- 
vance, and  serve  them  with  grape,  and  the 
cavalry  marched  quietly  in  rear  as  a  reserve 
to  support  them;  but  when  the  battery  again 
halted  to  open  its  fire,  and  the  gunners  took 
their  stations,  the  marksmen  of  Passeyr  took 
their  never-failing  aim,  and  he  that  pointed  the 
gim,  and  they  that  held  sponge  and  rammer. 
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and  he  that  held  the  match,  dropped  dead  at 
their  posts,  and  the  guns  stood  with  their  sleep- 
ing thunder  black  and  harmless  in  the  midst. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  trumpets  of  the 
Bavarian  horse  sounded  "  the  charge;"  and 
with  a  shout,  cheerful  and  confident  as  that  of 
huntsmen,  they  spurred  swiftly  forward  with  a 
precipitate  and  headlong  speed,  in  utter  con- 
tempt of  their  opponents.  Louder  was  the 
shout,  and  loud  was  the  laughter  of  the  Tyrolers 
as  the  whole  line  of  these  haughty  horsemen 
plunged  forward  into  a  quagmire,  where,  in  a 
confusion,  at  once  helpless  and  ridiculous,  they 
found  themselves  alike  unable  to  retreat  or  to 
advance.  Their  powerful  horses  were  plunging 
and  pawing,  ramping  and  rearing,  in  every  at- 
titude of  terror  and  distress.  The  more  stupi- 
fied  of  their  weighty  riders  sat  passive  in  their 
saddles.  The  more  active  sprung  off  their 
horses,  and  found  an  unsteady  footing  on  the 
moss :  here  they  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but 
their  swords.  Already,  however,  death-shots 
were  among  them,  horses  and  men  mingling 
their  life-blood  and  their  groans.      Upon  the 
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left,  the  musquetry  of  the  Bavarian  line  was 
rolhng  in  clear  knell-like  echoes ;  and  the  rifle- 
men of  Tyrol  were  answering  their  fire  with 
one  yet  more  deadly.  At  length,  with  a  uni- 
versal shout,  that  made  the  whole  valley  ring 
again  as  with  the  mad  rejoicings  of  the  free, 
from  all  sides  the  men  of  Passeyr  rushed  down, 
and  onward  on  their  foes.  The  hay-fork  and 
the  scythe  were  stained  with  the  invaders'  blood, 
and  the  spear  of  other  days  again  pierced  its 
victim,  and  the  cruel  falx  upon  the  ancient 
halberds  pulled  down  the  horseman  from  his 
floundering  steed,  and  gored  him,  and  the  field 
was  easy  won.  Foremost  among  the  assailants 
in  the  last  hot  rush,  the  young  Albert  was  easily 
distinguished,  and  remarked  by  all.  From  a 
little  vantage-ground,  so  near  that  a  cannon- 
shot  had  lodged  at  their  very  feet,  where  stood 
numbers  of  the  women,  and  the  very  aged  men, 
and  the  priests,  Johanna,  with  the  kindling  eye 
of  admiration,  and  a  quick  and  happy-beating 
heart,  beheld  the  triumph  of  Albert.  It  was 
towards  the  standard  of  the  horsemen  that  he 
rushed  :  and  she  could  see  a  glittering  sword 

VOL.    II.  c 
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raised  to  defend  it,  and  this  beaten  down  by 
the  lifted  rifle  of  Albert,  and  the  colour  taken 
and  waved  aloft  by  him  with  a  cry  of  exultation 
so  loud  that  it  might  be  heard  above  the  tumult. 
There,  too,  amid  the  press,  was  Christian,  in- 
trepid in  his  charitable  duty,  and  many  a  furious 
hand  he  stayed  in  its  cruel  work,  and  many  a 
suppliant  he  saved.  From  Albert  he  saved  the 
Bavarian  Felix,  no  suppliant  indeed,  but  who 
with  a  broken  arm  sat  helpless  on  the  ground ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  these  noble  services  Christian 
received  a  severe  wound  in  the  shoulder  from 
the  ball  of  a  dragoon's  carbine,  and  fell  faint 
upon  the  instant.  But  Johanna  saw  not  any 
thing  of  this,  her  eyes  were  with  the  eyes  of  all, 
they  followed  the  waving  standard  and  the 
shouting  Albert. 

It  was  near  the  captured  guns,  on  one  of 
which  old  Hofer  was  leaning  breathless,  that  Al- 
bert presented  the  colour  he  had  taken  ;  and  the 
Austrian  officer  promised  him  at  once,  in  the 
name  of  his  emperor,  a  commission.  At  the 
same  moment,  the  veteran  colonel  was  brought 
to  the  peasant-chief,  bareheaded,  bleeding  from 
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the  blow  of  a  stone ;  his  decorations  torn  from 
his  breast ;  and,  covered  with  the  mud  of  the 
morass,  he  stood  mortified  and  humiliated  be- 
fore his  conqueror. 

"  Do  you  not  remember  me  ?  "  said  Hofer.  "  I 
sold  you  a  black  horse  at  the  fair  at  Saltzburgh, 
seven  years  ago,  and  you  paid  me  a  gold  piece 
over,  and  it  caused  me  ride  four  miles  back  to 
restore  it  you ;  and  you  gave  me  a  cup  of  wine 
out  of  the  window  as  I  sat  on  my  horse ;  and  I 
promised  you  my  best  wine  and  best  welcome 
at  the  Black  Eagle  in  Passeyr  Valley ;  and  it  is 
not  a  foe-man  I  feel  you  now,  brave  gentleman, 
but  a  friend.  Here,  Heinrick,"  he  called  to  a 
man  near,  "  go,  get  this  colonel  his  horse ;  his 
own,  mind,  and  bring  it  here  directly." 

"  I  feel  your  generosity,  and  expected  nothing 
less  from  you  ;  but  the  steed  that  has  carried  me 
safe  in  many  an  open  battle-plain  lies  dead,  and 
full  of  bullets,  in  your  faithless  morass." 

"  Well,  another,  Heinrick;  the  first  and  best 
you  can  lay  hands  on,"  said  Hofer ;  "  or  this 
gentleman  shall  have  my  own  bay  to  ride  into 
Sterzingen  with  us." 

c  2 
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Orders  were  then  given  for  marching  the 
prisoners  to  Wolfsthurm,  and  bringing  the  of- 
ficers and  the  wounded  into  the  town. 

"  Gran  barba  capucinorum  !"  crimed  brother 
Peter,  as  he  came  running  up  to  Hofer  with  his 
heavy  crucifix  dropping  blood ;  "  Gran  barba ; 
but  I  have  shaved  these  Bavarian  mustachoes  to 
some  purpose." 

The  captive  veteran  turned  away  from  the 
unseemly  spectacle  with  a  stern  look  of  con- 
tempt and  disgust :  and  Hofer  himself,  though 
habitually  and  superstitiously  submiss  to  all 
priests,  however  arrogant  or  exacting,  felt  a  little 
shame  at  this  exhibition  of  a  Tyrolese  friar, 
and  gladly  directed  his  attention  to  some  of  the 
wounded  men,  who  lay  beneath  the  wheels  of 
the  cannon. 

So  few  of  the  Tyrolers  had  fallen,  that  not 
many  of  the  women  were  engaged  in  succouring 
them  ;  and  so  soon  as  the  shouts  and  the  excite- 
ment had  a  little  subsided,  they  came  down  in 
considerable  numbers  to  the  aid  of  their  wounded 
enemies.  Her  fears  for  Albert  at  rest,  her  joy 
for  him  at  the  highest,  Johanna  walked  quickly 
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on  with  the  crowd,  she  scarce  knew  where  or 
whither;  but  when  she  came  among  the  slain, 
and  saw  the  groaning  sufferers  lying  helpless  by 
their  side,  her  compassionate  heart  sank  within 
her.  She  wished  to  serve  them,  but  she  knew 
not  how,  or  whom,  or  in  what  manner.  They 
were,  for  the  most  part,  large  men,  of  fierce 
countenance,  and  dark  beards;  their  cheeks 
were  stony  pale ;  their  white  uniforms  spotted 
and  stamed  with  blood ;  and,  on  all  sides,  might 
be  heard  two  words,  repeated  in  every  variety  of 
passionate  intonation  —  "  Christ ! — O  Christ  !" 
or,  "  Water,  water  ! "  —  or,  from  some,  a 
prayer  to  destroy  them,  and  end  their  misery. 
Amid  all  these  distracting  appeals  she  stood 
sick  and  dizzy.  At  last  her  name,  faintly  ut- 
tered, arrested  her  attention  t  and,  turning  in 
the  direction  of  the  voice,  she  saw  the  pale  and 
bleeding  Christian.  He  had  raised  himself  on 
his  hand,  his  cheek  was  colourless,  his  lips 
white,  his  eyes,  all  dim  and  rayless  as  they  were, 
had  yet  an  expression  of  intense  tenderness  in 
them.  She  flew  to  him,  —  she  kneeled  on  one 
knee,  and  supported  his  head  on  her  breast,  — 
c  3 
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his  black  robe  was  empurpled  and  stiff  with 
blood,  —  with  a  soft  "  grazias  "  on  his  lips,  he 
fainted  in  her  arms. 

The  sweet  death  was  not  so  or  then  to  be. 
At  the  call  of  Johanna  came  many  to  their  aid ; 
and  they  sprinkled  water  on  his  forehead,  where 
it  mingled  with  the  hot  sweat  of  pain,  and 
brought  him  back  to  life.  And  Johanna  tore 
off  the  white  kerchief  from  her  bosom,  to  stanch 
his  flowing  blood  and  bind  up  his  wound.  Two 
stout  peasants  of  Passeyr  made  for  him  a  rude 
uneasy  litter  of  interlaced  hands,  and  Johanna, 
with  his  hand  in  hers,  walking  close  and  kind 
by  his  side,  the  suffering  but  too  happy  pastor 
was  borne  slowly  to  his  home  in  Sterzingen. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

"  Loose  now  and  then 

A  scattered  smile,  and  that  I'll  live  upon." 

As  You  Like  It. 

The  large  guest-chamber  at  the  Golden  Crown 
in  Sterzingen  was  again  furnished  with  guests, 
but  different  far  the  scene  to  what  it  had  pre- 
sented the  evening  before.  Every  corner  of  it 
was  filled  with  the  brave  men  of  Passeyr,  all 
noisy,  all  exulting,  and  their  noble  Hofer  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Not  a  tankard,  not  a  glass,  in 
the  cupboards  of  Dame  KaufFrhan  but  was 
brought  forth  on  the  occasion,  and  yet  there  was 
such  a  lack,  that  three,  and  more,  drank  the 
Kaiser's  health  out  of  the  same  cup  ;  and  in  like 
manner  was  it  they  feasted,  passing  plates  and 
knives  to  their  neighbours  when  sated. 

Not  a  man  but  had  his  say  upon  the  battle, 
and  his  own  share  in  it.     This  one  had  shot  a 
horse,  that  a  man ;  this  an  officer,  and  that  one 
c  4 
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had  killed  the  gunner  that  had  the  match  in  his 
hand.  But  there  was  none,  save  Albert  only, 
that  had  taken  a  standard  ;  and  after  the  health 
of  the  Kaiser,  and  next  of  Andrew  Hofer,  came 
that  of  Albert,  given  by  old  Hofer  him.self; 
and  they  stood  up  on  the  benches,  and  even  the 
tables,  and  cheered  him  till  his  cheek  glowed 
like  a  furnace ;  and  they  sung  the  war-song  of 
the  Tyroler  Landsturm,  and  followed  it  with  tiie 

"   Gott  erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser," 

as  a  chorus  ;  and  the  solid  old  building  shook 
and  trembled  with  their  joy. 

Hofer's  love  for  Tyrol,  and  for  the  Kaiser, 
was  so  strong  and  irrepressible,  that,  though  he 
was  above  all  maudlin  sorrow,  he  fairly  shed 
tears.*    The  pale  priest,  his  adviser,  did  ill  con- 

*  I  beg  to  guard  ray  reader  against  the  supposition  that  I 
am  presuming  to  draw  the  character  of  Hofer.  To  have  laid 
the  scene  of  my  tale  in  the  Tyrol,  without  introducing  his  por- 
trait, would  not  have  been  easy ;  —  to  have  given  more  than  the 
slight  sketch  I  have  attempted  would  have  been  absurd.  Hofer 
belongs  not  yet  to  the  novelist  or  the  dramatist ;  twenty  or 
forty  years  hence,  a  Schiller  or  a  Scott  may  find  in  the  seven 
last  months  of  Hofer's  life  situations,  incidents,  and  traits  of 
original  character  as  striking  and  effective  as  were  ever  woven 
into  a  fiction.  It  is  a  subject  that  would  always  have  been 
considered  by  me  as  far  above  my  powers. 
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ceal  his  smile  of  contempt ;  and  as  for  the  red 
friar,  he  revelled  in  the  licence  of  the  times,  and 
filled  full  glasses. 

Albert,  who  was  seated  next  the  Austrian 
officer,  and  again  the  chief  object  of  his  notice, 
seemed  drunk  with  delight  and  pride ;  and  when 
occasionally  Johanna  entered  the  room,  he 
looked  at  her  with  a  bold  challenging  of  her 
admiration,  as  though  he  should  say,  —  "  See, 
girl,  how  proud  you  ought  to  feel  of  such  a  lover 
as  Albert  Steiner;"  and  once  he  went  so  far  as 
to  whisper  in  the  ear  of  his  new  friend,  the 
Austrian,  that  Johanna  was  his  fancy,  and  he 
hers ;  and  the  young  officer  would  have  spoke 
to  her ;  but  she  saw  what  passed,  and  slipped 
away. 

Yery  different  was  the  effect  produced  upon 
this  sweet,  simple,  and  affectionate  girl,  from 
that  w^hich  Albert  imagined  by  the  events  of 
this  day,  and  the  scenes  of  this  evening. 

In  the  house  opposite  lay  the  gentle  pastor. 
Christian,  upon  a  bed  of  pain.  In  a  small  and 
uncomfortable  chamber  of  this  very  inn  were 
crowded    several    Bavarian    officers  ;  —  among 
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them  Felix,  feverish  with  the  agony  of  a  broken 
arm;  the  veteran  colonel,  resigned,  but  thoughtful 
and  unhappy ;  and  one  middle-aged  officer,  whom 
she  had  not  seen  the  evening  before,  but  whom, 
it  was  evident,  they  greatly  respected,  who  lay 
mortally  wounded  and  dying  on  a  hard  mattress 
in  a  corner.  This  person,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  a  young  surgeon,  who  sat  by  his 
mattress,  and  was  giving  him  his  most  anxious 
and  affectionate  services,  made  many  enquiries 
of  Johanna  after  a  particular  priest,  whom  he 
expressed  a  great  anxiety  to  see  before  he  died ; 
and,  from  the  description  of  his  church,  and 
voice,  and  person,  she  instantly  understood  that 
it  was  the  poor  pastor  Meiler  for  whom,  at  this 
solemn  moment,  he  asked  with  such  earnestness. 
She  informed  him  that  the  pastor  lay  wounded, 
and  incapable  of  moving  upon  his  own  bed.  He 
was  now  eager  that  Johanna  should  convey  to 
him  a  paper  and  a  ring,  together  with  his  watch. 
This  last  had,  he  observed,  in  the  confusion  been 
forgotten,  for  it  had  stopped.  "  It  does  not 
matter,"  said  he,  with  a  calm  smile,  to  the  young 
surgeon ;  "  I  have  done  with  time ; "  and  then 
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he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  tried,  as  it 
seemed,  to  find  solitude,  in  which  he  might  pray 
and  die. 

Although  nothing  beo^ets  in  the  breast  of 
woman  a  more  true  and  enthusiastic  admiration 
than  a  spirit  of  valour  in  the  youth  she  loves  — 
although  to  hear  his  praise  is  music,  and  to  see 
him  in  his  laurelled  cap  a  pride  and  a  joy,  yet 
there  is  in  woman's  heart  a  depth  of  mercy,  an 
ever-swelling  fountain  of  tenderness  and  pity, 
which  make  of  her  a  ministering  angel  amid  all 
scenes  of  care  and  suffering.  It  was  a  sweetener 
of  the  lot  of  these  captured  officers  to  observe, 
that  the  attentions  of  the  interesting  kellerinn^ 
whom  they  had  all  noticed  the  preceding  even- 
ing, and  some  of  them  wdth  such  look  and 
gesture  as  she  had  tacitly  reproved,  were  as 
respectful  and  kind,  if  not  more  so,  than  to  the 
Tyrolers,  whose  noisy  summons  she  often  seemed 
to  disregard.  The  wounded  felt  this  especially, 
and  took  the  nourishment  she  brought,  and 
tasted,  and  blessed,  as  if  it  had  virtue  in  it  to 
alleviate  their  pain.  Of  a  truth,  no  medicine  is 
more  potent  than  a  soft  voice  and  kind  eyes, 
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which  regard  us  in  our  anguish  with  compas- 
sion. 

If  it  w^as  here  felt,  in  how  ten-fold  a  degree 
was  it  felt  by  the  gentle  and  susceptible  pastor, 
whom  Johanna  had  found  opportunity,  many 
times,  to  visit  in  the  course  of  the  eveninor  !  His 
wound  had  been  dressed  by  such  leech  as  Ster- 
zingen  afforded,  and,  though  painful,  he  had 
been  greatly  relieved  by  that  operation.  His 
good  fussy  old  housekeeper,  upon  whom  this 
event  had  fallen  like  a  never-contemplated,  an 
impossible  calamity,  —  a  something  that  almost 
shook  her  faith  in  the  relic  whicji  she  wore, 
and  the  saint  to  whom  she  prayed,  —  was  doing 
all  she  could  for  him,  all  that  her  wonder  and 
her  pauses  for  complaining  would  suffer  her  to 
do  ;  but  Margarita  had  reached  the  age  of 
sixty  with  a  belief,  which,  as  he  could  not  shake 
it,  the  pastor  had  given  up  in  despair,  — that  a 
priest  might  be  sick,  and  might  die  :  but  that 
no  weapon  formed  against  him  could  ever  pros- 
per, that  he  bore  a  charmed  life,  and  that  bul- 
lets would  fall  as  harmless  from  his  breast  as 
sugar-plums  in  carnival  time ; —  therefore  to  see 
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him  brought  in  wounded,  and  in  his  blood,  had 
very  sadly  disturbed  her.  She  doubled  her 
prayers  in  greater  fear  to  our  Lady ;  but,  in 
something  like  a  tone  of  reproach,  to  her  patron 
saint.  Amid  this  her  bewilderment  it  was  no^ 
a  little  fortunate  that  Johanna  was  near  enoug-h 
to  run  in  and  out,  giving  her  hints  for  the 
greater  comfort  of  her  patient,  bringing  over  a 
thing  needed,  or  a  delicacy,  helping  to  arrange 
his  pillows  that  he  might  lie  more  easy,  and 
always  leaning  down  her  beautiful  face  with  a 
whispered  word  of  enquiry. 

He  could  hear,  as  he  lay  in  his  chamber,  the 
noisy  feast  of  triumph  at  the  Golden  Crown,  and 
the  songs  and  the  shouts  of  the  safe  and  sound 
wassailers,  victors  in  their  first  battle,  and  flushed 
for  new  conquests.  Distinctly  he  overheard 
them  drink  aloud  to  the  health  of  Albert;  and 
the  handsome  young  hunter,  in  all  the  flush  of 
his  exploit,  stood  as  it  were  before  him,  — and 
the  mantling  cheeks,  the  bright  eyes,  the  parted 
lips  of  the  fair  Johanna  were  present  to  his 
thought,  —  and  he  blessed  the  wound,  which  in 
a  moment  of  patriotic  exultation  still  secured  to 
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him  the  pity,  and,  at  times  the  presence,  of  a 
gentle  being  whom,  in  the  secret  silence  of  his 
musings,  he  had  long  and  deeply  loved. 

He  had  brought  with  him  from  Italy  their 
best  poets,  he  had  gazed  upon  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  their  wonderful  painters,  —  who 
shed  all  over  that  golden  country  a  strange  and 
melancholy  glory, — he  had  listened  to  their  im- 
passioned music,  and  he  had  gotten  that  fatal 
gift,  a  quick  perception  of  beauty,  —  of  all 
beauty,  —  that  in  the  changeful  scenery  of 
skies,  or  on  the  green  and  flowery  vales  of 
earth,  but  most  that  in  the  human  face  and 
form,  the  crown  of  all  creation's  wonders,  a 
crown  w^hich,  if  it  sit  but  on  a  peasant's  head, 
arrays  it  with  a  might,  a  majesty  all  hearts  con- 
fess to,  but  some  with  a  trembling  and  unhappy 
homage.  Of  this  class  was  the  youthful  pastor. 
These  tastes,  these  feehngs,  he  brought  to  the 
rude  town  and  the  coarse  population  of  Ster- 
zingen  ;  and  his  eyes  looked  round  him,  and  his 
aching  heart  put  forth  its  tender  feelers,  and, 
like  the  tendrils  of  a  vine  upon  its  prop,  they 
found  and  fastened  upon  Johanna.     Something 
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of  this,  we  have  said,  she  guessed ;  but  nothing 
of  its  fearful  strength,  and  not  the  millionth 
part  of  his  emotions. 

As  he  listened  now  to  the  revel,  he  hugged 
himself  in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  and  he 
lay  wakeful  and  even  happy  in  his  pain.  There 
is  about  a  secret  love,  that  may  not  be  avowed, 
a  strange  and  captivating  charm; — none  so 
fond,  none  so  faithful  as  these  wretched  lovers, 
who,  on  the  blank  horizon  of  their  lives,  can  see 
no  glimmer  of  a  star.  None  pick  and  gather  up 
with  an  eagerness  so  full  of  tears  and  ei'atitude 
those  crums  of  pity,  —  the  gentle  word,  the 
given  flower,  the  sweet  and  seldom  smile. 

So  large  had  been  the  pastor's  gleaning  of 
such  word,  and  of  gazes,  compassionate  gazes, 
better  than  smiles,  since  the  battle,  that  it  broke 
upon  his  monotonous  excluded  life  as  a  bright 
and  rich  reward,  well  worth  having  lived  for, 
and  after  which  he  could  more  contentedly  die. 

Margarita,  with  her  soft  old  creamy  com- 
plexion, and  a  round  fat  face  full  of  benevolent 
wrinkles,  regarded  him,  as  he  lay,  as  a  model 
of  Christian  patience; — a  holy  person,  worthy 
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of  lying  hereafter  in  marble  effigies  upon  a 
tomb,  and  having  his  toe  worn  by  the  kisses  of 
the  devout.  But  she  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
the  matter  :  whereas  he  knew  himself  well,  and 
knew,  alas  !  that  he  was  yet  better  known  to 
his  God.  But  yet,  with  that  most  common  self- 
deception,  he  was  willing  to  rest  satisfied  with  a 
consciousness  of  sincerity  in  his  aspirations 
heavenwards  ;  and  oftentimes  turned  to  that 
dangerous  gourd,  the  bright  countenance  in  the 
shadow  of  whose  light  he  gladdened ;  and,  in- 
stead of  resolutely  plucking  out  the  right  eye,  he 
gazed  with  it,  and  forgot  the  heavenly  precept. 

But  the  All-merciful  is  all- wise,  and  he 
schools  us  with  weaning  miseries. 

As  Johanna  was  entering  the  door  of  Chris- 
tian with  the  ring  and  the  paper,  just  entrusted 
to  her  by  the  dying  Bavarian,  she  met  the  very 
last  person,  whom,  at  such  a  moment,  she 
would  have  desired  to  see.  Jan  Borggler  was 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  leech  of  Sterzin- 
gen.  He  was  giving  sundry  sage  directions  to 
old  Margarita  about  his  patient ;  which  she, 
with   a  burning  lamp  held  close  to  his  yellow 
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face,  that  she  might  gather  all  the  meaning  she 
could  from  his  little  sunken  eyes,  was  listening 
to,  with  all  anxious  gravity,  when  Johanna  came 
in. 

The  light  of  the  lamp  fell  upon  the  watch  and 
ring,  which  she  carried  in  her  hand,  and  they 
glittered. 

[  There  were  three  things  inexpressibly  dear 
to  Jan,  —  his  own  precious  carcass,  the  business 
of  other  people,  and  the  touch  of  fine  gold. 

The  sight  of  this  precious  metal,  as  he  caught 
its  ray  beaming  from  out  her  closed  hand, 
touched  at  once  the  main-spring  of  all  his 
thoughts  and  actions. 

"  Aha  !  my  treasure  !  my  child  !  What  hast 
thou  got  there  ?  Gold  ?  Bavarian,  I  warrant  ? 
not  the  worse  for  that.  Gold  is  of  all  counti'ies, 
and  speaks  all  languages.  But  whither  with  it, 
my  heart  ?  Thou  must  not  go  disturb  our  pa- 
tient; I  have  bid  him  go  sleep." 

"  Oh  !  I  will  not  disturb  him  for  more  than 
a  minute :  it's  only  something  I  am  taking  to 
place  in  his  keeping." 

"  His  keeping  !     Why,  thou  simple  one,  the 
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paupers  will  whine  it  out  of  him  before  a  week 
is  over." 

"  Perhaps  they  would  if  it  were  money,  or  if 
it  should  become  his  own  ;  but  not  if  he  has  the 
keeping  for  others." 

"  What !  thou  sly  beauty,  those  light  fingers 
have  been  getting  a  dowry  out  of  some  of  the 
prisoners'  valises." 

"  If  another  had  said  so,  Jan,  I  might  have 
felt  angry ;  but  not  with  thee.  The  silver  gift 
of  a  friend  is  worth  all  the  gold  that  was  ever 
spoiled  from  an  enemy,  since  the  days  of  Ro- 
dolph  of  Hapsburgh  :  —  and  may  bad  luck  be 
the  lot  of  those  who  would  take  purse  or  bauble 
from  those  who  lie  captive  at  their  mercy." 

"  Why,  then,  bad  luck  to  young  Albert 
Steiner,  that  took  the  colour  !  for  he  has  his 
pouch  full  of  gold  pieces  that  were  minted  at 
Munich,  or  in  the  moon.  Why,  what  a  silly 
girl  thou  art  !  — why,  it's  all  right  and  honour- 
able— it's  the  law  of  war,  and  a  very  good  law 
too.  If  it  were  not  for  that  law,  a  soldier's  were 
but  a  sorry  trade." 

"  I  never  heard  it  was  a  trade,"  said  Johanna, 
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a  little  stung,  and  a  little  depressed.  "  At  all 
events,  Tyrolers  are  not  soldiers  ;  and  patriot- 
ism is  no  trade." 

"  I  am  not  so  clear  about  that,"  said  Jan, 
with  a  hideous  chuckling  grin.  "  I  am  not  so 
clear  about  that,  —  though,  to  be  sure,  it  is  deep 
play  when  it  comes  to  blows ;  it  has  its  hazards." 

"  Well,  at  all  events,"  retorted  Johanna,  "  it 
is  not  your  trade." 

Now,  Jan  Borggler  had,  from  the  moment  of 
hearing  the  rallying  word,  "  It  is  time^^  to  the 
moment  of  safe  and  accomplished  victo^,  and 
the  uproarious  entry  of  the  conquering  heroes, 
lain  in  a  very  close,  and  not  a  very  comfortable, 
concealment,  in  a  common  sewer  that  passed 
under  his  dwelling-house,  so  that  he  felt  the  full 
weight  of  her  contempt.  He  was  not,  however, 
to  be  diverted  from  the  aim  of  his  curiosity,  and 
returned  to  the  charge  with  his  enquiries  about 
the  gold. 

"  It  is  not  money,"  said  the  bony  scarecrow. 
"  It's  a  snuff-box,  or  a  watch,  or  a —   But  what's 
here  ?   what's  this  ?  "  snatching  from  her  other 
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hand  the  paper.  "I  did  not  see  this  before. 
Why,  bless  me  !  this  is  not  the  handwriting  of 
any  Tyroler,  —  and  it  is  not  our  paper." 

"  Never  mind  what  it  is,  —  but  give  it  back, 
and  let  me  take  it  to  those  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended." 

"Never  mind,  indeed! — these  are  times, 
girl,  for  every  true  friend  to  his  country  to  look 
about  him.  Why  the  packet  is  as  thick  as  if  it 
contained  half  a  dozen  despatches :  —  and  what 
a  strange  address, '  To  the  Pastor  of  St.  James's  P 
— and  what  a  curious  seal ! — Here  is  the  serpent; 
yes,  I  know  that ;  though  they  have  altered  the 
twist  of  it,  and  put  its  tail  in  its  mouth  :  —  and 
here  are  two  hands  grasping  each  other,  in  the 
middle :  —  and  here's  a  word  at  the  top,  —  what  is 
it  ?  —  Titas  I  what's  Titas  P — and  here,  at  the 
bottom,  another — Concor  !  what's  Concor  P — 
Titas  !  Concor  !  there's  some  mystery  here.  I 
must  take  this  to  father  Dominic,  Hofer's  brain- 
bearer." 

"  You  must  do  no  such  thing.  Pray  give  it 
back  to  me,  that  I  may  do  my  errand,  and  go 
home.     It  is  but  something,  I  guess,  to  be  for- 
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warded  to  the  relations  of  a  poorgen'tleman  who 
is  now  dying  in  our  house." 

"  I  tell  you,  girl,  it  is  something  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  country,  and  I  insist  on  seeing 
the  gold."  So  saying,  he  put  his  cold  hand  on 
hers ;  and,  to  be  freed  from  the  hateful  touch, 
she  put  them  at  once  into  his  ;  crying,  "  There, 
if  you  must  look  at  the  watch,  do  so ;  but  do 
not  let  it  stick  to  your  fingers  for  more  than  a 
minute,  for  I  tell  you  again  it  is  late,  and  I 
am  in  a  hurry." 

The  little  eyes  of  the  leech  twinkled  with 
eager  and  covetous  delight,  as  he  turned  about 
the  handsome  watch,  and  even  thrust  the  ring 
on  his  little  finger  to  see  how  it  w^ould  look :  — 
and,  of  a  truth,  to  any  eye  but  his  own,  it  only 
served  to  make  his  hand  look  more  like  that  of  a 
cadaver  than  usual. 

It  were  difficult  to  follow  the  mind  of  Jan 
through  all  the  tortuous  movements  of  the  think- 
ing principle,  which,  during  one  moment  of 
silence,  was  wriggling  its  way  to  that  cellule  of 
the  brain,  wherein  the  will  of  that  free  agent, 
the  felon-man,  sits  supreme,  and  passes  its  de- 
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cisions.  But  certainly  no  one  in  Sterzingen  be- 
fore had  ever  suspected  Jan  Borggler  of  half 
the  zeal  for  his  country,  or  one-tenth  the  zeal 
for  his  church,  which  he,  then  and  there,  to  the 
infinite  distress,  perplexity,  and  mortification  of 
the  dear,  anxious,  and  blushing  Johanna,  ex- 
hibited, by  walking  off  with  ring,  watch,  and 
paper,  to  the  patriotic  and  jovial  council  of 
state,  now  hiccoughing,  glass  in  hand,  over  the 
way. 
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CHAP.  V. 

-         A  free  open  nature, 
That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so  ; 
And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose 
As  asses  are  — 

I  have't :  it  is  engender'd  —  OtheUo. 

The  good  and  gallant  Hofer  did,  at  all  times, 
hate  the  sight  of  a  written  paper,  and  the  sound 
of  an  informant's  voice,  and  this  more  especially 
if  he  was  assailed  by  either  of  them  in  his  hours 
of  rest  and  convivial  enjoyment.  Accordingly, 
as  Jan  Borggler  craved  his  hearing  for  a  minute, 
on  a  matter,  as  he  said,  of  the  last  moment  to 
all  Tyrol,  the  bold  publican  plucked  his  beard 
with  an  unbelieving  "  Pish  ! "  and,  fixing  his 
honest  eyes  on  the  bending  and  sneaking  figure 
of  the  intruder,  said — 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Master  Leech,  the  best 
service  you  can  do  Tyrol,  is  to  spread  plaisters 
for  the  brave  men  who  want  them.     However, 
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if  you  have  gotten  any  news  of  the  enemy  sooner 
than  my  swift  scouts,  out  with  it ;  but  if  it  is 
some  town-babble,  or  any  tale-bearing  against  a 
neighbour,  keep  it  for  other  ears  than  ours,  for 
they  are  ringing  with  the  music  of  victory,  and 
would  be  deaf  to  all  other  sounds  this  evening." 

"  It  is  a  thankless  office,"  replied  Jan,  "  to 
serve  one's  country,  and  always  a  suspected  one, 
an  it  be  not  with  arms  in  the  hand :  — but  there 
must  be  heads  as  well  as  hands  in  a  war  like 
ours,  Andrew  Hofer,  and  the  learned  clerk, 
father  Dominic,  will  tell  you  the  same." 

"  Well,  the  learned  clerk,  then,  may  read 
those  papers,  for  the  packet  looks  as  though  it 
contained  dozens,  —  here,  hand  it  me.  Why, 
what  do  you  mean  by  bringing  it  here  ?  Why, 
it  is  not  addressed  to  me,  but  to  the  pastor  of 
St.  James's.  Take  it  away,  and  all  hearty  and 
kind  words  to  him  from  us  all.  How  is  his 
hurt  ?  I  hope  it  may  soon  heal,  — -'twill  be  a  scar 
of  honour  to  him." 

"  For  his  hurt,  it  shall  do  well ;  my  skill  shall 
make  a  good  cure  of  it :  —  for  his  honour  I 
cannot  so  well  answer,   seeing   I   have  in   my 
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hand  proofs  that  he  holds  correspondence  with 
the  enemy,  and  knows  the  colour  of  their  gold." 
It  was  in  vain  that  Johanna  broke  in  with 
her  explanation  of  the  matter,  to  which  Hofer 
listened  with  those  nods  that  received  it  in  all 
simplicity,  and  would  have  dismissed  all  further 
question  of  it.  Father  Dominic  put  forth  his 
lean  hand,  and  seized  the  packet.  He  was  about 
to  break  the  seal,  when  the  impression  caught  his 
eye,  —  he  quickly  decyphered  "  -<9Eternitas"  and 
*'  Concordia,"  and,  with  an  invention  ready  as  his 
malice,  pronounced  it  a  symbol  of  free-masonry, 
and  a  clear  proof  that  the  poor  pastor  was  a 
brother  of  that  secret,  and,  as  he  termed  it, 
infidel  fraternity.  Not  a  man  there,  from  Hofer 
to  the  youngest,  but  crossed  himself  in  fear  and 
horror.  Johanna  stood  incredulous,  pale,  and 
stupified.  "  It  cannot  be,'^  she  cried,  plead- 
ingly ;  "  it  cannot  be.  Come,  speak  to  the  Ba- 
varian." In  a  moment  she  flew  to  the  chamber 
where  he  lay  —  in  another  she  returned.  He 
had  already  expired.  Father  Dominic  held  the 
papers  open,  saying  they  were  written  in  French^ 
and  would  take  him  some  hours  to  examine; 
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"  but  as  the  fox,"  said  he,  "  has  a  broken  leg, 
and  is  a  prisoner  secure  to  our  hands,  there 
need  be  no  step  taken  till  the  morning." 

Before  an  hour  was  passed,  the  evidence  of 
the  poor  pastor's  treason  and  infideHty  was  com- 
plete. The  Bavarian  officer  had  been  seen  at 
vespers  in  the  church  of  St.  James ;  he  had  been 
seen  to  go  up  the  hill  towards  the  cross  after 
service  ;  he  had  been  seen  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town  in  company  with  Christian,  just  after  dusk. 
Again,  it  was  clear  that  the  poor  pastor  was  an 
infidel,  because  he  could  speak  French ;  because 
it  was  remembered  that  he  had  once  interfered 
to  save  a  Jew  pedlar  from  being  robbed  and 
maltreated  ;  because  he  had  no  fear  of  walking 
alone  in  haunted  places  ;  and  because  he  had  not 
seen  the  black  banner  of  Austria  on  the  tower, 
last  evening,  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him. 
And  this  last  thing  strengthened  the  charge  of 
treason  against  him  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
his  speaking  French.  But  his  being  wounded 
still  staggered  the  honest  Hofer. 

"  Oh  that,"  cried  young  Albert,  "  was  in  the 
defence  of  Bavarians ;  —  not  in  the  battle." 
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"  No,"  said  the  red-bearded  capuchin ;  "  he 
preached  to  me  against  fighting,  the  infidel 
slave.  I  don't  say  that  he  is  a  coward;  for  I 
believe  that  he  is  a  fi'ozen  man.*  I  saw  a  cannon- 
ball  slide  off  his  body  the  first  shot  this  morn- 
ing; and,  I  think,  this  wound  is  but  a  scratch 
of  witchcraft  to  blind  us." 

"  Well,  father  Dominic,"  said  Hofer,  "  this  is 
matter  for  your  thought;  and  as  it  concerns 
holy  church,  by  your  counsel  and  decision  I 
shall  be  guided."  And  with  that  he  arose,  and, 
going  to  the  corner  of  the  chamber,  dropped  on 
his  knees  before  the  crucifix,  repeated  a  pater- 
noster, and  went  away  to  the  little  room,  where 
it  had  been  always  his  habit  to  sleep  when  busi- 
ness brought  him  to  Sterzingen. 

Jan  Borggler  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  all  his  zeal,  when  he  found  that,  as 
informant,  he  reaped  no  thanks  more  substantial 
than  the  sneering  acknowledgments  of  father 
Dominic  for  the  great  service  he  had  rendered 
to  church  and  state,  and  the  immediate  demand 
of  both   watch  and  ring,   one,  if  not  both,  of 

*  A  charmed  man. 
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which  he  had  secretly  hoped  to  become  pos- 
sessed of.  And  could  Jan  have  had  the  wit  to 
foresee  this  most  probable  consequence  of  his 
officious  zeal,  it  is  likely  that  the  packet,  with  its 
mysterious  seal,  would  have  been  consigned  to 
the  secrecy  of  the  same  sewer  which  had  so 
effectually  concealed  the  discreet  leech  during 
the  battle,  and  the  church  and  state  had  been  no 
whit  the  better  or  worse  for  its  existence. 

He  knew  by  the  very  clutch  of  father 
Dominic,  that  the  golden  baubles  had  found  a 
hard  tenacious  guardian;  and  he  slunk  away 
cross  and  like  a  fool,  with  one  only  consola- 
tion —  it  was  clear  he  had  done  mischief. 

It  must  certainly  be  confessed  that  the  inci- 
dents above  related  were  of  a  nature  sufficiently 
strange  and  unaccountable  to  attach  suspicion 
to  the  pastor,  especially  in  a  time  of  such  popu- 
lar excitement  as  this  general  rising  against  the 
hateful  rule  of  the  Bavarian. 

Before  father  Dominic  had  opened  the  second 
envelope,  the  address  of  which,  if  read  up,  would 
at  once  have  exonerated  Christian  from  the 
odious   charge  of  treason,   he   had   decided    to 
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make  this  paper  the  instrument  of  his  ruin.  He 
knew  and  detested  the  character  of  Meiler ;  he 
was  aware  of  his  secret  abhorrence  of  the  cor- 
ruptions and  disciphne  of  papacy ;  and  how, 
by  his  example  and  ministrations  in  Sterzingen, 
he  had  won  upon  the  affections  of  much  people. 
Again,  he  feared  lest  he  should  attach  himself  to 
the  suite  of  the  noble-hearted  Hofer,  and,  by 
his  peaceful  wisdom  and  observing  penetration, 
should  in  any  way  influence  his  councils,  or, 
what  more  nearly  concerned  him,  should  detect 
the  selfishness  and  perfidy  of  those  about  him. 

It  was  the  object  of  this  Jesuit,  therefore,  to 
defer  the  step  he  intended  taking  till  Hofer 
were  gone.  As  the  simple  confronting  of  that 
honest  man  and  the  virtuous  pastor,  with  that 
simple  truth,  which  he  knew  the  latter  would 
utter  in  his  defence,  and  insist  on  by  a  fearless 
reference  to  the  papers,  and  a  plain  account  of 
his  chance-intercourse  with  the  Bavarian,  would 
have  cleared  all  up  without  leaving  one  thorn 
to  hang  a  doubt  upon. 

Accordingly,  when,  at  the  earliest  glimmer  of 
the  dawn,  the  men  of  Passeyr,  with  Hofer  at 
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their  head,  were  mustering  for  the  march  to 
Brixen,  father  Dominic  came  not  forth,  but 
sent  word  to  the  chief  by  the  friar  that  he  was 
indisposed ;  that  he  had  been  examining  the 
intercepted  papers  ;  that  they  concerned  not  any 
present  or  prospective  movements  of  Bavaria ; 
that  it  seemed  the  pastor  had  betrayed  to  the 
enemy  the  arrival  of  Hofer  on  the  hills,  and 
had  only  joined  the  camp  as  a  spy ;  that  it  was 
clearly  the  intervention  of  Hofer's  patron  saint 
which  had  averted  the  consequences  of  this 
treachery ;  and  that  to  his  miraculous  assistance 
might  be  traced  the  wound  of  the  pastor,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  papers.  That  these,  more- 
over, contained  proofs  that  his  horrid  suspicions 
of  Christian  being  a  free-mason  were  but  too 
well  founded;  that  he  earnestly  begged  Hofer 
would  not  go  himself  to  reproach  the  traitor, 
neither  suffer  any  of  his  followers  to  wreak  their 
indignation  on  him,  as  his  life  and  safe  custody, 
for  both  of  which  he  would  provide,  were  of 
great  importance  to  the  interests  of  mother 
church. 

There  was  some  misgiving  in  blunt  Hofer's 
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mind  about  the  clear  establishment  of  the  trea- 
son, and  how  to  reconcile  that  and  the  wound 
a  little  perplexed  him  ;  but  the  charge  of  free- 
masonry alarmed  his  pious  and  humble  mind  ; 
and  he  felt  neither  the  desire  to  stand  between 
the  church  and  a  faithless  child  of  it,  nor  the 
boldness  to  do  so,  even  if  he  had  possessed, 
which  he  did  not,  sufficient  knowledge  to  sift 
the  matter  to  the  bottom.  He  turned  gladly 
from  the  unwelcome  trouble  to  the  brave  and 
belted  patriots  around  him,  and  with  loud 
cheers  the  conquering  peasants  left  Sterzingen 
to  pursue  the  proud  and  pleasant  path  of  duty 
and  success. 

There  was  young  Albert  among  them,  mount- 
ed on  a  troop  horse,  the  prize  of  yesterday,  the 
butt  of  his  true  rifle  resting  on  his  thigh,  and 
a  leaf  of  laurel  shining  in  his  hat. 

Johanna  gazed  fondly  on  him,  and  as  she 
stood  behind  a  crowd  of  women  kissed  and 
waved  her  hand  after  him  to  the  last ;  but  she 
could  not  but  observe  that  he  was  too  loudly 
cheerful ;  that  his  eyes  wandered  about  on  all 
sides  distracted  in  their  proud  delight.     It  was 
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nature  this ;  he  exulted  at  his  early  honours ; 
he  felt  his  blood  beating  warm  and  healthful 
in  every  vein ;  he  was  raised  above  the  crowd 
on  a  tall  and  snorting  horse ;  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  was  master  of  many  broad 
gold  pieces,  that  lay  weighty  and  burning  in  his 
pocket. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

"  Heaven  calls, 

And,  round  about  you  wheeling,  courts  your  gaze 
With  everlasting  beauties  ;  —  yet  your  eye 
Turns  with  fond  doting  still  upon  the  earth. 
Therefore  he  smites  you,  who  discerneth  all." 

Dante,  Carys  Transl. 

W^HILE  old  Margarita  was  troubling  the  head 
of  the  pastor  with  her  disjointed  and  unintelli- 
gible account  of  the  letter,  and  the  gold, 
and  of  the  words  between  Johanna  and  Jan 
Borggler,  the  Jcellerinn  herself  appeared  not 
a  little  flurried  by  what  had  just  passed  in  their 
great  guest-chamber,  and  gave  him  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  vexatious  occurrence. 

The  pastor,  with  all  his  reading  and  experi- 
ence, was  yet  too  confident  in  innocence  to 
deem  it  possible  that  any  difficulty  could  arise, 
which  he  could  not  clear  up  in  a  manner  the 
most  satisfactory  the  moment  he  was  permitted 
to  hear  his  accusation,  and  to  see  the  papers  on 
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which  they  were  founded.  He  felt  certain  that 
these  last  must  have  come  from  the  Bavarian, 
with  whom  he  had  spoken  the  evening  before ; 
he  felt  curious  and  deeply  interested  about  the 
fate  of  that  stranger ;  and  his  principal  concern 
now  was,  that  some  disclosure,  designed  only 
for  himself,  might  now  be  made  public  to  many. 

"  He  is  a  covetous  and  mischievous  man, 
my  child,"  said  the  pastor  to  Johanna,  "  that 
Jan  Borffgler.  I  have  long  known  it :  but  he  can 
do  me  no  injury  in  this  matter,  which  two  mi- 
nutes talk  with  the  just  Hofer  will  not  scatter 
to  the  wind.  I  know  too  that  the  countenance 
of  father  Dominic  is  against  me ;  but  sunrise  to- 
morrow will  set  all  to  rights.  Good  night,  Jo- 
hanna ;  go,  take  your  rest." 

She  felt  greatly  reassured  by  his  calmness ; 
and  though  she  had  more  fears  than  his  unsus- 
picious nature  allowed  him  to  entertain,  still 
she  had  returned  hopeful  to  snatch  a  few  hours 
sleep;  and,  in  the  hurry  of  the  morning,  and 
amid  the  bustle  of  the  muster  and  march  of 
the  patriots,  her  thoughts  had  been  naturally 
engaged  in  the  departure  of  Albert,  and  the 
pain  caused  by  that  separation. 
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The  tread  of  these  thousands,  and  their  voices, 
soon  died  away  upon  the  wind,  which  blew  soft 
and  light,  and  in  one  brief  hour  there  were  no 
sounds  in  the  long  street  of  Sterzingen,  but  the 
quiet  talkings  of  a  small  detachment  of  about 
forty  rustic  riflemen  of  Passeyr,  who  were  left 
as  an  escort  to  the  Bavarian  officers,  and  des- 
tined to  accompany  them  to  Inspruck  ;  there,  as 
it  was  expected,  to  exchange  them. 

Johanna  now  bethought  her  of  the  wounded 
pastor,  and  crossed  over  to  his  house.  He  was 
in  a  deep  sweet  sleep ;  his  pain  of  body,  his 
anxiety  of  mind,  were  alike  mercifully  suspended; 
and  so  softly  was  nature  nursing  him,  that  the 
stir  and  tumult  of  the  early  march  had  not  even 
broken  his  still,  refreshing  slumbers.  Rejoiced 
at  these  promising  symptoms  of  his  recovery, 
she  went  away,  cautioning  Margarita  to  let  no 
one  disturb  him,  but  he  was  disturbed ;  and  that 
soon,  and  roughly. 

Cries  so  loud  and  multiplied,  that  it  seemed 

as  if  all  the  camp  of  Hofer  had  returned,  brought 

the  whole  household  of  the  Golden  Lion   to 

window  and  door,  and  did  the  same  for  every 
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dwelling  near,  while  from  those  more  distant 
the  inmates,  now  principally  women  and  children, 
flocked  hurrying  down  to  swell  the  noisy  crowd 
that  was  gathering  round  the  threshold  of  the 
unhappy  pastor. 

"  Treason  "  —  "  bribery  "  —  "a  spy  of  Na- 
poleon "  —  "a  Bavarian  crimp  "  —  "a  heretic" 
—  "a  sorcerer" — ^^  stone  him" — "  let  him 
be  riddled  like  a  prize  target "  —  "  he  is  a  frozen 
man  —  let  us  hammer  him  to  death;"  these 
were  the  louder  notes  of  the  infuriate  mob. 
There  were  under  tones  that  swelled  the  mon- 
strous voice,  "  who  would  have  thought  it?" — 
"  I  always  suspected  him  "  —  "  he  never  walks 
in  the  sun,  he  has  no  shadow"  —  "he  never 
eats  pork"  — "  he  would  not  give  my  brother 
absolution" — "he  is  a  Jew"  — "  he  speaks 
French  "  —  "  he  talks  to  himself."  There  were 
a  few  such  sayings  as  "  well,  I  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it  "  —  "  he  is  a  good  man  "  —  "a  good 
Christian"  —  "  charitable" — "  wull  cry  like  a 
child" — ■"  sings  all  the  old  Tyroler  hymns;" 
and  together  with  such  a  few  deep-drawn  sighs, 
and  the  sobbings  of  some  children  he  had  been 
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wont  to  catechise.  But  all  these  softer  sounds 
were  overborne  and  drowned  by  the  general 
and  fiend-like  yell  of  the  many ;  nothing  amid 
all  which  was  more  horrible  than  to  see  the 
quick  and  imitative  ferocity,  both  of  cry  and 
gesture,  in  the  merest  children. 

The  noise  was  hushed  for  awhile  as  father 
Dominic  appeared  at  the  window  of  Chris- 
tian's dwelling,  and  addressed  the  populace  in 
these  words  : 

"  Good  people  !  St.  James,  the  patron  saint 
of  Tyrol,  has  given  us  a  great  victory  (they 
cheered  for  St.  James),  and  though  this  the 
unworthy  minister  of  his  altar  has  betrayed  his 
country  (they  yelled),  and  denied  his  faith 
(they  all  crossed  themselves),  yet  mother  church 
is  tender  in  her  mercy;  that  which  has  once 
been  set  apart  for  her  service  may  be  broken, 
but  must  never  be  made  common.  A  vessel  once 
chosen  by  her  must  not,  however,  be  broken 
by  hands  unsanctified ;  therefore,  give  way,  as 
this  unnatural  child  of  a  still  tender  mother  is 
brought  forth,  and  let  no  one  dare  touch  him 
with  staff  or  stone.  He  is  under  our  safe- 
E  3 
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guard,  and  is  going  to  a  convent  of  discipline, 
where  our  lady,  if  there  be  room  for  repentance, 
grant  it  to  him  !  —Long  live  the  Kaiser,  and  our 
brave  Hofer." 

They  rent  the  air  with  acclamations,  and  "long 
live   father  Dominic  !"   might  be  distinguished 
among  their  cries.     A  low  lean  mule,  led  by  a 
scowling  Italian,  was  now  brought  to  the  door ; 
and  presently  two  sturdy  Franciscan  friars  came 
out,  bearing  in  their  arms  the  pastor  Christian. 
He  was  very  pale,  and  seemed  to  suffer  great  pain 
as  they  placed  him  on  the  pack-saddle.      He 
made  an  effort  to  speak,  but  the  word  "  innocent" 
was  the  only  one  that  could  be  heard  with  any 
distinctness;  and  this  was  immediately  replied 
to  by  a  thousand  voices  that  cursed  him,  and 
shouted    "   Guilty,    guilty."       One    only,    one 
bright,  one  fearless  exception  there  was  —  Jo- 
hanna, bareheaded,  and  with  streaming  eyes,  and 
hands  whose  bitter  wringing  made  for  her  by 
their  piteous  pleading  a  way  through  the  mad 
crowd,  ran  eager  and  agonised  to  his  succour. 
"  He  is  a  true  Tyroler,"  she  called  out  with 
frenzied   loudness,  "  a  true  Tyroler  — ■  a  holy 
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man  —  a  good  shepherd  —  he  is  sinned  against, 
not  sinning  —  save  him,  save  him  ! "  and  she 
embraced  his  feet,  and  kissed  them  ;  and  a  few 
of  his  flock,  encouraged  by  her  generous  bold- 
ness, cried,  "  She  is  right,  she  is  right ;  he  is 
an  innocent  man,  a  good  shepherd ; "  but  the 
many  of  the  mob  crowded  closer  for  a  gaze  at 
him,  and  glared  upon  him,  savage,  as  though 
they  thirsted  for  his  blood.  One  of  the  surly 
Franciscans  tore  Johanna  away ;  and  the  pastor, 
with  grateful  emotion,  entreated  her  to  go  away, 
saying,  "  My  child,  fear  not ;  there  is  One  that 
sitteth  on  the  circle  of  the  Heavens.  We  are  all 
in  his  sight.  1  am  not  a  prisoner  with  man  only, 
I  am  the  prisoner  of  God.  These  bonds  are  his 
appointing." 

"  Carry  her  home,"  said  father  Dominic, 
with  an  affected  tone  of  pity.  "  Poor  maiden  ! 
he  has  bewitched  her.  The  evil  one  hath 
possession  of  her ;  and  nothing  but  bell,  book, 
and  candle  may  bring  him  out  again.  Carry 
her  home,  I  say,  sirrahs;  and  I  will  give  you  the 
blessing  shall  make  it  safe  for  you."  A  some- 
thinof  he  mumbled  over  three  or  four  coarse 
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women  near,  who  caught  hold  of  the  pale  and 
still  pleading  Johanna,  and  bore  her  forcibly 
away ;  while  many  of  the  crowd  gathered  now 
about  her,  as  though  she  were  that  fearful  thing, 
a  human  being  possessed  with  a  devil. 

The  obstacles  being  now  all  removed  to  the 
uninterrupted  progress  of  the  victim,  he  set  for- 
ward; a  Franciscan  on  either  side  holding  him  on 
the  saddle,  a  wretch  looking  as  dark  and  ferocious 
as  an  assassin  leading  the  miserable  mule ;  the 
execrations  of  the  mob  following  him;  and  father 
Dominic,  the  master  of  all  these  merciful  and 
pleasant  revels,  leaning  from  the  window,  with  a 
cruel  content  glistening  in  his  cold  eyes. 
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CHAP.  YII. 

*'  Homo  is  a  common  name  to  all  men." 

Henry  IV. 

The  handsome  and  gallant  Albert  found  himself 
pointed  out  and  admired  wherever  the  patriot 
force  of  Hofer  moved  ;  and  the  day  they  halted 
at  Botzen,  through  the  earnest  recommendation 
of  Captain  Schlager,  the  Austrian  officer  attached 
to  Hofer,  who  discovered  in  him  the  necessary 
intelligence  and  ambition,  he  received  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  was 
immediately  put  in  charge  of  a  company  of  the 
sharpshooters  of  Botzen.  Schlager  was  not 
discredited  in  his  recommendation,  for,  in  a  few 
days  after,  the  Count  Leinengen  pushed  a  re- 
connoissance  to  the  very  gates  of  Trent.  He 
was  briskly  attacked  by  the  enemy,  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  But  he  effected  this  in  capital 
order,  inflicting  on  them  a  severe  chastisement. 
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The  company  of  sharpshooters  under  Steiner 
most  particularly  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  slow  and  brave  retiring;  their  close,  cool, 
destructive  fire ;  and,  where  the  ground  forbade 
cover,  the  steadiness  of  their  aim,  under  near, 
full,  and  fearless  exposure.  They  took  several 
prisoners,  and  one  of  these,  an  officer  of  rank, 
was  engaged,  wounded,  and  captured  by  Albert 
in  person. 

The  day  following,  the  whole  of  the  patriot 
force  advanced  to  the  attack  of  Trent,  but  the 
enemy  evacuated  the  city  without  firing  another 
shot  in  its  defence;  and  in  a  few  days  more, 
after  much  hurry  and  fatigue,  and  some  hard 
fighting,  which  did  not  always  terminate  on  the 
field  to  the  advantage  of  the  Tyrolers,  the 
French  general,  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Murazzi,  hastily  retreated  from  that  pass,  aban- 
doned Roveredo,  and  quitted  that  district  alto- 
gether. 

The  force  under  Leinengen  now  occupied 
Roveredo,  and  from  time  to  time,  during  the 
various  operations  of  the  Tyrolese  in  the  south, 
this    place    was    again    and    again    their   head- 
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quarters.  The  indolent  silk-spinners  of  Rove- 
redo  were  well  disposed  to  assist  the  cause  with 
"  vivas,"  but  they  were  too  indifferent  and  timid 
to  take  arms ;  nor,  indeed,  accustomed  as  they 
were  to  sedentary  labours,  were  they  fitted  or 
able  to  climb  mountains,  and  carry  muskets, 
knapsacks,  and  ammunition.  There  were  not 
wanting,  however,  thousands  of  strong  and  idle 
Italians,  deserters,  bandits,  smugglers,  and 
escaped  prisoners  ;  who  formed  themselves  into 
wandering  companies  irregularly  armed,  under 
favourite  leaders,  and  forcing  themselves  into 
an  unacknowledored  and  resisted  connection 
with  the  Tyrolese  patriots,  committed  the  most 
desperate  excesses  all  over  the  peaceful  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Lago  di  Garda.  Count  Lei- 
nengen  dispersed  by  proclamation  no  less  than 
seven  of  these  abominable  bands,  holding  their 
leaders  responsible  for  their  dismission.  These 
chiefs  he  invited  to  his  head-quarters,  promising 
them  the  charge  of  new  levies  of  Italian  sharp- 
shooters, raised  and  organised  in  a  regular 
manner. 

The  vintners  of  Roveredo  had  been  plundered 
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of  wine,  or  sold  it  to  the  men  of  as  many  differ- 
ent countries  and  tongues  as  the  armies  of 
Austria  and  France  were  composed  of,  ever 
since  the  year  1795.  The  women  of  Roveredo 
had  decked  their  hair,  and  painted  their  eyelids, 
for  love,  or  wantonness,  or  gold,  for  them  all  in 
turn.  It  was  a  border-town,  without  a  country 
with  which,  for  the  course  of  any  one  campaign, 
they  could  identify  their  settled  connection  and 
interest. 

The  natural  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that 
they  became  slothful,  sensual,  and  selfish.  They 
made  haste  to  live  —  saving  was  out  of  the 
question,  had  it  been  in  their  power  to  make 
money  as  in  peace.  They  got  all  they  could; 
they  spent  all  they  got,  for  fear  of  that  voracious 
swallower  of  all  metals,  a  military  chest;  and 
whether  it  was  with  Austrian  or  French  music 
that  a  column  marched  into  their  luckless  streets, 
they  always  found  this  ostrich  in  company,  ready 
to  digest  all  monies,  from  the  ounce  of  gold  to 
the  maravedi  of  copper ;  therefore,  they  en- 
couraged all  things  that  dissipated  care,  time, 
and  money.    They  danced,  sung,  had  an  opera. 
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fantoccini,  puppet-shows.  Not  a  chattering 
monkey,  or  a  dog  on  his  hind-legs  with  a  toy 
musket  on  his  shoulder,  or  a  common  hurdy- 
gurdy  from  the  mountains  of  Savoy  or  Tyrol, 
but  there  was  a  vacant  and  gaping  crowd  ready 
to  gather  round  it. 

Domestic  virtue  had  been  fairly  driven  out 
from  the  walls,  or  drooped  in  a  mournful,  oppres- 
sive, prison-like  seclusion,  within  a  few  houses, 
the  doors  of  which  were  for  ever  shut,  the 
jealousies  always  fast  closed,  and  often  curtained 
again  within. 

For  the  more  careless  and  assailable  of  the 
citizens'  wives,  all  but  a  few  stiletto -wearing 
and  poison-carrying  bravoes  had  left  off  being 
jealous  of  them ;  and  urchins  with  the  fair  hair 
of  the  German,  and  the  brown  hair  of  the 
Frenchman,  ran  about  unfathered,  and  j^la^ing 
at  soldiers,  all  over  the  market-places  and  streets 
of  Roveredo. 

O  that  man  did  by  nature  love  virtue  !  —  O 
that  it  was  the  element  in  which  alone  he  could 
breathe  free  —  out  of  which  he  could  not  sup- 
port existence  !   "  My  mountain-boy,  turn  away 
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thy  foot  from  those  dens  of  pestilence,  the 
gaming-table  and  the  brothel :  they  lead  down  to 
the  chambers  of  death.  O  fatal  war  !  O  fatal 
success  and  glory,  that  brought  thee  hither  from 
thine  Alpine  hut ! 

But  he  did  not.  Many  were  the  idle  hours 
that  hung  heavy  on  his  hands,  and  the  devil 
soon  found  employment  for  him.  Such  disci- 
pline and  drill  as  Leinengen,  and,  under  him, 
other  officers,  tried  to  establish,  took  up  but  a 
small  portion  of  each  day;  for  the  peasant- 
riflemen,  though  ever  ready  for  the  combat, 
were  exceedingly  impatient  of  restraint  and  in- 
struction. Albert  had  a  quick  apprehension  in, 
and  great  aptitude  for,  these  exercises ;  but  the 
moment  they  w  ere  over,  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  what  he  had  learned,  and  felt  confi- 
dent he  could  remember  and  apply  : — and  his 
mind  immediately  broke  away  into  idleness  and 
pleasure.  It  was  in  vain  that  Schlager,  who 
was  a  zealous  and  excellent  officer,  pressed  upon 
him  the  importance  of  improving  his  early  ad- 
vantages by  studying  war  as  an  art,  reading 
histories,  learning  languages,  and  fitting  himself 
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for  future  promotion  and  command  by  all  dili- 
gence in  such  leisure  as  he  could  find  for  study. 
He  gave  the  thanks  of  assent  for  all  this  good 
advice,  and  ran  oiF,  leaving  Schlager  surrounded 
in  his  billet  by  returns  and  papers,  to  take  his 
daily  lessons  at  billiards  from  one  Joseph  Ne- 
gretti,  a  black-whiskered  Neapolitan  sharper, 
who  knew  every  silver  hell  from  the  Alps  to  the 
mountains  of  Calabria. 

To  be  first  in  every  thing  was  the  boy's  pride. 
Well,  had  this  spirit  been  confined  to  things 
noble  and  of  true  excellence  ! 

The  first  use  he  had  made  of  his  gold  pieces 
was  to  equip  himself  with  such  gaudy  non- 
descript uniform  as  the  Austrian  leaders  wil- 
lingly permitted  and  smiled  at.  Hofer,  before 
whom  he  would  have  feared  to  exhibit  this  pro- 
perty, had  marched  north  again  ;  and  he  figured 
about  the  streets  in  a  uniform  of  green,  as  glit- 
tering and  inelegant  as  a  profusion  of  gold  lace 
could  make  it.  But  for  the  buttons  on  it,  there 
was  no  other  part  of  this  dress  that  could  claim 
kindred  with  the  regular  army  of  Austria. 

Albert  had  laid  aside  the  simple  garb  of  the 
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mountaineer,  without  attaining  to  that  plain  and 
severe  simplicity  of  dress  which  marks  the  true 
campaigner ;  but  this  were  a  folly  easily  forgiven, 
if  he  had  not  also  laid  aside  the  simple,  sober, 
and  chaste  habits  of  the  mountain  life.  His  ele- 
vation had  been  sudden,  his  youthful  fame  had 
been  early  and  easy  won  ;  he  was  of  a  light, 
vain,  inconstant  mind ;  he  was  faithless  and  fool- 
ish enough  to  look  about  him  for  the  smiles  of 
wanton  or  of  venal  beauty ;  and  he  was  hand- 
some enough  and  rich  enough,  for  a  time,  to 
find  those  who  would  riot  with  and  rob  him. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  he  fell  under  the  influence 
of  a  woman,  whose  heart  was  as  snares  and  nets, 
and  her  hands  as  bands. 

"  Come,  young  Tyroler,"  said  Negretti,  as 
he  threw  down  a  few  dollars  on  the  billiard- 
table,  "if  you  learn  at  this  rate,  you  will  soon 
beat  your  master.  I  must  leave  off  giving,  I 
see;  come  to  my  billet,  and  let  us  have  supper, 
and  a  flask  of  the  rich  wine  of  Riva.  There  is 
a  hellissima  marchesa^  a  friend  of  mine,  who  wants 
to  hear  you  sing  some  of  the  wild  airs  of  your 
bold  mountain-country,"      And  with    that  he 
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took  the  lad's  willing  arm,  who  pocketed  his 
dollars  with  no  little  vanity,  profoundly  un- 
suspicious that  he  was  destined  to  pay  them  very 
soon  back  again,  with  every  quartino  he  was 
worth  or  could  muster,  as  the  interest  of  them. 

Negretti  had  been  one  of  the  most  considered 
leaders  of  the  wandering  companies  we  before 
spoke  of,  and  lie  was  so  popular  among  them,  so 
brave  and  so  intelligent,  that  it  had  been  thought 
worth  while  to  conciliate  him.  Accordingly  he 
had  been  earnestly  invited  by  Count  Leinen- 
gen  to  come  into  head-quarters,  and  promised 
pay,  and  allowances,  and  rank,  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  men  he  brought  with  him  ;  and 
for  whose  organization,  general  conduct,  and  obe- 
dience to  discipline,  hew^astobe  held  responsible. 
As.  the  proclamation  dismissing  these  wander- 
ing companies  had  greatly  embarrassed  him,  and 
placed  him  between  two  hostile  armies,  allowed 
to  make  common  cause  with  neither,  and  liable 
to  be  shot  by  either  of  them,  he  soon  decided  on 
embracing  the  offers  of  the  Austrian ;  and  if  any 
thing  above  selfishness  influenced  him,    it  was 
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admiration  for  the  bold  deeds  and  brave  bear- 
ing of  the  peasants  of  Tyrol. 

Three  hundred  as  lawless  ruffians  as  ever 
were  tied  together  by  a  name,  and  called  a 
corps,  were  the  Tiradores  of  the  circle  of  Ro-^ 
veredo,  commanded  by  Major  Joseph  Negretti. 

The  Neapolitan,  except  when  thwarted  in  an 
intrigue,  losing  at  play,  or  asked  to  pay  for  any 
thing,  was  as  good-tempered  a  fellow  as  had 
ever  been  blessed  with  a  fine  row  of  even  white 
teeth,  sparkling  eyes,  and  bushy  whiskers.  He 
liked  the  company  of  the  young,  because  they 
were  cheerful  companions;  had  the  pleasant 
handsomeness  of  their  age ;  and,  combined  with 
these  recommendations,  because  they  were  ever 
most  easily  pigeoned. 

There  perhaps,  however,  had  seldom,  if  ever, 
fallen  in  his  way  a  youth  he  really  took  a  more 
sincere  interest  in  than  Albert.  The  exploits,  the 
promotion  of  the  lad,  and  the  gallantry  and  in- 
telligence with  which  he  filled  his  post,  delighted 
Negretti ;  and  perhaps  he  would  have  done  any 
thing  to  serve  him,  except  sparing  him  as  a 
pigeon.     This  he  could  not  do :  he  might  aid 
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him  when  ruined  :  show  him  how  to  plunder 
others,  when  stripped  of  his  last  dollar:  but 
while  he  had  in  the  world  a  broad  gold  piece, 
that  Negretti  should  spare  him  was  as  impos- 
sible as  that  a  hawk  should  refuse  its  quarry,  or 
a  hound  gambol  ^^■ith  a  hare. 

He  had  soon  scented  the  prize  troop-horse, 
and  the  plundered  gold,  and  had  determined  to 
possess  himself  of  both.  This,  however,  he 
could  easily  have  effected  at  the  public  billiard 
and  hazard  tables :  it  was  not  at  all  a  pigeon  of 
that  consequence  or  note  which  called  for  the  as- 
sistance of  his  ever-ready  accomplice,  the  self- 
styled  marchesa. 

He  asked  Albert  home,  simply  because  he 
liked  him  ;  and  his  mistress  w^as  curious  to  see 
a  youth  of  w^hom  so  many  spoke,  and  so  much 
had  been  said. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


'*  Draw,  draw  the  curtains  there  —  My  love  and  I  must  sleep. 

The  Fatal  Union. 


In  a  small  pretty  chamber,  the  long  windows 
of  which  opened  upon  a  balcony,  and  which 
looked  out  upon  the  swift  and  rippling  Adige, 
with  a  garden  of  aromatic  shrubs  beneath  in 
the  foreground,  and  the  rugged  and  dark 
mountains  of  Riva  beyond,  Albert  and  his  new 
friend  found  lamps,  and  cold  game,  and  baskets 
of  luscious  fruit,  and  flasks  of  wine,  all  ready 
upon  the  table.  Negretti  gave  him  a  chair, 
and  passed  in  to  another  chamber,  calling  aloud 
"  Lorenza."  He  returned,  and  with  him  such 
a  woman  as  dazzled  the  sight  of  the  young- 
mountaineer,  and  troubled  while  it  delighted 
him.  Lorenza  Cantonati  was  above  the  middle 
size,  and  looked  not  very  young;  but  if  en- 
chantment in  its  awful  and  fearful  power  was 
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ever  the  gift  of  woman,  it  was  hers.  Her  black 
and  glossy  hair  was  parted  on  her  forehead, 
and  thrown  careless  back,  not  in  curls  or  bands, 
but  in  rich  luxuriant  volumes,  with  the  wave  of 
nature,  and  it  huno^  in  wavino^  tresses  on  her 
fine  falling  shoulders ;  her  eyes  were  black  and 
large,  and  wild  in  their  expression,  like  those 
of  the  Lybian  Sibyl ;  her  nose  strongly  defined ; 
her  mouth  as  expressive  nearly  as  her  eye  ;  her 
form  was  of  the  most  perfect  proportion :  her 
dress  was  white  with  the  exception  of  a  corset 
of  orano'e-coloured  velvet,  with  lacinjjs  of  like 
colour ;  her  arms  were  bare  to  the  very  shoulder, 
where  ribands  of  the  colour  of  her  boddice 
looped  up  the  full  muslin  ;  a  cross  of  topaz 
sparkled  on  her  white  bosom ;  and  large  ear- 
rings of  gold  flashed  pendant  from  beneath  her 
dark  tresses;  a  small  Venetian  slipper,  and  stock- 
ings of  white  silk  with  open  clocks,  showed  to 
advantage  a  foot  and  ankle  of  the  smallest. 

She  held  forth  her  fair  hand  to  Albert,  saying, 
*•  I  have  always  an  open  hand  for  the  brave.*' 
He  took  it  timid,  scarce  touching  the  delicate 
F  3 
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wonder,  at  which  she  smiled,  and  they  sat  down 
to  supper. 

Albert  had  a  native  grace  and  quick  observ- 
ation, so  that,  though  all  this  style  and  the  cus- 
toms he  witnessed  at  table  were  new  to  him, 
he  watched  Negretti,  without  seeming  to  do  so, 
ate  as  he  did,  drank  as  he  did,  and  even  as  he  50 
peeled  the  fig  and  so  divided  the  pomegranate. 
In  education  he  was  probably  Negretti's  su- 
perior, so  far  as  a  little  book-learning  went; 
for  he  had  been  taught  Latin  well  by  the  curate 
of  his  parish,  and  those  long  evenings  of  winter, 
when  snowed  in,  he  had  relieved  his  making  of 
nets,  and  carving  of  toys,  by  reading  whatever 
books  his  father  had,  or  he  could  borrow  from 
the  curate.  But  Negretti  had  read  men,  and  seen 
life,  and  he  could  play  his  part  on  any  subject, 
from  the  history  of  a  throne  to  that  of  a  picture, 
from  the  conduct  of  a  war  to  the  han^inor  of  a 
robber ;  so  that  Albert  hung  upon  his  lips  as 
though  he  were  an  oracle. 

"  What  fine  paintings  those  must  be  !"  said 
Albert,  looking  at  two  that  hung  on  the  wall. 
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"  Not  at  all  fine,  my  young  hero ;  they  are 
copies,  mere  daubs." 

"  But  the  subjects  are  same  as  the  originals, 
surely;  the  figures  are  placed  in  the  copy  as 
they  are  in  them." 

"  Yes,  yes,  the  story  is  told ;  the  group  is 
there,  but  no  drawing,  no  colouring,  no  dra- 
pery, no  expression,  no  life ;  a  copy  resembles 
an  original  as  a  corpse  does  a  man;  however 
you  are  so  far  right ;  for  an  unaccustomed  eye, 
those  copies  are  better  than  you  commonly 
meet." 

"  What  are    the   subjects?"   asked  Albert. 

"  Why,  the  one  is  Ariadne  abandoned  by 
Theseus  in  the  Isle  of  Naxos." 

"  And  the  other,"  said  Lorenza,  "  is  a  noble 
lady  of  Rome,  Tullia,  driving  over  a  dead 
body." 

"  Oh  !  I  recollect,"  cried  Albert ;  "  I  have 
read  of  this  horror,  over  the  body  of  her  own 
father;  and,  moreover,  she  murdered  her  first 
husband." 

If  the  youth  could  have  seen  the  expression 
of  Lorenza's  eye  at  this  moment,  it  might,  per- 
F  4 
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haps,  have  saved  him  from  her ;  but  he  did  not. 
She  leaned  over  near  to  him,  and  passed  her 
white  arm  over  his  shoulder  to  reach  a  lute, 
which  lay  on  a  marble  table  behind  him.  As 
she  tuned  the  strings,  "  And  do  you  know," 
she  asked,  "  young  cavalier,  the  old  story  of  the 
other  picture  ?  a  tale  repeated  in  every  age,  and 
every  nation,  and  every  hamlet  of  those  nations  — 
Woman  forsaken,  and  man  perfidious  !  Young 
as  you  are,  I  dare  to  say  you  have  left  some 
girl  at  home  breaking  her  heart,  and  spoiling 
her  fine  eyes  for  you." 

Albert  coloured,  and  the  dullest  observer 
might  have  discerned  that  his  eyes  rested  upon 
some  invisible  and  absent  object  of  attachment. 
He  sat  silent,  and  shame  was  with  him ;  he 
felt  that  things  present,  and  deceitful  pleasures, 
had  turned  him  from  the  pure  faith  of  a  lover. 
And,  as  in  his  spirit  he  saw  the  fair  fond  looks 
of  Johanna,  his  heart  smote  him,  and  a  chill 
crept  upon  his  flesh. 

It  was  a  relief  to  him  when  Lorenza  struck 
the  chords  of  her  lute  and  sung.  As  though  the 
oracle    had   foretold   to   her,    as   to   the   sirens. 
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death,  if  any  youth  should  listen  uncharmed  to 
her  song,  she  breathed  into  it  a  melody  so 
tender  as  lulled  the  listener's  conscience  to  a 
perishing  sleep,  and  Albert  again  forgot  the 
true,  the  chaste  Johanna.  He  raised  his  eyes  ; 
those  of  Lorenza  were  bent  full  upon  him, 
and  the  fire  in  them  burned  soft  the  while  ;  he 
looked  towards  Negretti,  who  was  booking  some 
cunning  bets,  the  sown  seed  of  a  morning  hour's 
laughing  and  artful  conversation  in  the  cafe  ; 
and  he  could  not  but  remark  that  Lorenza 
threw  contempt  into  the  glance,  which  following 
the  motion  of  his  eyes  she  herself  directed  to- 
wards Negretti. 

Lorenza,  a  woman  of  strong  passions,  felt 
captivated  so  far  as  a  Circe  might  with  her  des- 
tined prey  ;  she  saw  that  there  was  yet  a  fresh- 
ness of  character  in  the  youth  before  her,  he 
was  handsome  and  brave.  Anywhere  she  loved 
to  make  an  impression ;  for  it  at  once  gratified 
her  vanity  and  her  cruelty.  Here,  for  awhile,  it 
was  yet  a  wilder  and  more  ungovernable  feeling ; 
she  resolved  upon  possessing  him. 
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Her  flying  fingers  now  flew  lightly  over  the 
strings  to  lively  Venetian  measures ;  and  her 
playful  air,  her  clear  and  brilliant  voice,  the 
comic  and  magical  rapidity  of  her  utterance, 
astonished  the  youth  into  delight  and  laughter. 

Again  she  changed  the  strain,  and  sung  the 
lament  of  an  exile  deserted,  desolate,  alone  in 
a  foreign  land,  and  he  sat  with  downcast  eyes 
that  were  sufflised  with  tears.  Again  she  swept 
the  chords,  and  they  gave  forth  silver  tones, 
and  with  silver-sounding  words  she  soothed  the 
pity,  and  wound  up  his  young  heart  to  love  and 
rapture.  He  felt  a  sort  of  new  care  and  trouble 
as  he  gazed  upon  her,  and  sighed,  and  looked 
confusion. 

She  asked  him  triumphantly  for  one  of  his 
home  songs,  one  of  his  mountain  airs ;  he  stam- 
mered the  excuse,  he  could  not  collect  courage 
for  the  effort,  he  could  not  sing  after  her,  he 
did  not  think  he  could  ever  brins  himself  to 
sing  in  her  presence.  She  did  not  press  it; 
she  had  heard  strange  tales  of  the  power  of  the 
Ranz  de  VacJies  among  the  Swiss,  and  she  feared 
that,    with    the   image    of   his    mountain    land 
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brought  powerfully  before  him,  chaste  vhtue 
might  return  and  command  him  back,  while  re- 
turn was  yet  within  his  power ;  but  his  grieved 
angel  had  left  him. 

"  You  remember,"  said  Negretti  to  Albert, 
"  the  lesson  I  gave  you  the  other  day.  Rouge 
et  noir  is  a  game  so  easy  that  not  a  clown  in 
all  Lombardy  but  can  play  it ;  and  I  will  let 
you  into  the  secret  of  the  betting  another  day. 
Come,  there  is  a  table  to  open  this  night  at  the 
Albergo  della  Croce.  Come,  youth,  it  is  time ;  we 
have  had  enough  of  this  singing,  Lorenza,  for 
one  evening." 

"  You  are  not  very  complimentary,"  replied 
Lorenza,  with  a  bitter  smile,  for  she  saw^  that 
he  had  observed,  and  liked  not,  the  warmth  of 
her  interest  in  the  young  Tyroler ;  "  but,  per- 
haps, this  brave  youth  has  not  thought  so ;  and 
I  believe  he  would  be  safer  listening  to  my  lute 
than  to  the  shuffle  of  cards  and  the  rattle  of  a 
dice-box." 

"  Nay,  Lorenza,  cards  and  dice  may  fill,  and 
can  at  worst  only  empty,  the  pocket ;  they  can- 
not curse  with  their  love,  or  kill  with  their  hate; 
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they  can  neither  kiss  nor  stab."  He  laughed 
as  he  uttered  this,  and  spoke  so  quick  that  Al- 
bert did  not  catch  what  he  said;  but  he  saw 
that  it  was  not  received  with  a  smile  by  Lorenza, 
for  a  slight  paleness  came  over  her,  her  lip  qui- 
vered, and  she  bit  it,  and  she  said  nothing  as 
they  went  out  together. 

The  very  morning  after  this  visit,  the  troops 
made  a  forward  movement,  and  Albert  w^as 
present  under  Leinengen  at  the  assault  of  Bas- 
sano ;  but  although  he  again  behaved  with  an 
intelligence  and  ardour  which  obtained  for  him 
notice  and  praise,  he  felt  not  any  longer  the 
patriot  throb  in  his  bosom, — plunder  was  upper- 
most in  his  thoughts.  He  had  gotten  reputa- 
tion ;  he  wanted  money  to  support  it.  Shortly 
after  the  Tyrolese  returned  from  this  expedition, 
and  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  city  of  Trent, 
there  was  a  Jew  in  the  suburbs  who  counted 
out  upon  his  table  two  hundred  dollars  to  a 
young  Tyroler  in  his  cloak  at  midnight,  who 
had  previously  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  two 
watches,  some  rings,  and  a  gold  chain;  and 
cunning  Isaac  was  smiling  to  see  that,  what  be- 
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tvveen  the  plunderer's  ignorance  and  shame,  he 
was  allowed  to  put  his  own  price  upon  them. 

TJie  intimacy   between  Negretti  and  Albert 
subsisted  till,  a  favourable  opportunity  offering, 
friend  Negretti  stripped  the  youth  of  his  last 
dollar,  m^de  him  stake  his  prize  horse,  won  it,  rode 
it  home  the  same  evening,  and  laid  him  under 
a  very  heavy  burden  besides  in  the  shape  of  a 
loan,  to  pay  one  maravedi  of  which,   without 
he  sold  the  lace  off  his  jacket,  or  turned  house- 
breaker, he  felt  to  be  impossible.     He  was  sit- 
ting alone  the  evening  after  this  bankruptcy  of 
purse  and  friendship,  meditating  a  flight  north, 
and  joining  Hofer  again  as  the  simple  peasant, 
armed  for  the  defence  of  Tyrol,  and  of  laying 
down  the  rank  and  station  he  could  no  longer 
hold  without  becoming  a  by-word  and   a  deri- 
sion,  when  the  door  of  his  chamber   opened, 
and  Lorenza  stood  before   him.     There  was  a 
strange  flush  upon  her   cheek,  and  a  light   of 
wild  brilliancy  in  her  eyes. 

"  You  are  ruined,"  she  said  ;  "  I  know  it. 
You  are  a  beggar ;  you  are  worse  ;  —  you  are 
in   debt,  and  to  a  cold  and  merciless  creditor. 
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So  much  for  your  preference  of  the  music  of 
dice  and  biUiard-balls  !  What  do  you  mean  to 
do?" 

"  Return  to  what  I  was,"  said  Albert,  "  but 
a  few  short  weeks  ago,  —  a  hunter  of  the  Alps. 
I  shall  throw  up  the  rank  they  have  given  me ; 
they  cannot  take  from  me  the  merit  that  won  it. 
And  with  that  I  shall  join  Hofer  as  a  simple 
rifleman, — a  man  among  the  rest, — one  of  the 
crowd  out  of  which  dame  Fortune  lifted  me,  as 
it  should  seem,  for  no  other  end  but  to  mock 
me,  and  throw  me  down  again." 

"  You  cannot  return  to  what  you  were,"  said 
Lorenza,  with  an  expressive  look ;  "  you  can- 
not." 

The  head  of  Albert  sunk  upon  his  breast,  and 
he  felt  the  terrible  truth  of  those  melancholy 
words. 

"  And  it  is  not  fit,"  she  added,  "  that  you 
should ;  you  are  marked  out  for  a  higher  and  a 
happier  destiny ;  and  I  know  a  person  of  some 
authority  and  influence,  who  has  both  the  power 
and  the  will  to  serve  you.  Sit  down,  brave 
youth,  and  take  courage ;  — matters   will  turn 
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out  better  than  your  fears  would   shape  their 
issue." 

With  that  she  put  her  hand  upon  his  arm, 
and,  with  the  gentle  pressure  of  a  woman,  made 
him  sink  obedient  upon  a  chair,  she  also  taking 
one  by  his  side.  She  threw  all  the  captivation 
of  her  artful  witchery  into  the  smile  and  glance 
with  which  she  asked,  why  he  had  never  once 
visited  her  since  the  evening  he  supped  with 
Neffretti  at  Roveredo. 

o 

"  I  was  never  asked  a  second  time,"  said  Al- 
bert; "  and  I  thought  that  Negretti  had  some 
strong  reason  for  it,  as  he  always  turned  the 
subject  if  I  named  you ;  and  never,  by  any 
chance,  mentioned  or  alluded  to  you  him- 
self. But,  lady,  I  have  not  forgotten  you,  nor 
would  it  be  possible ;  only  I  thought  of  you 
as  one  belonging  to  another,  and,  whether  or 
no,  as  one  above  me,  of  a  different  order,  one 
to  whom  I  must  appear  rustic  and  awkward, 
and  therefore  I  did  not  care  to  press  myself  into 
your  company." 

He  looked  her  in  the  face  as  he  spoke,  till  she 
dazzled  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  drop  his  eyes 
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upon  the  ground.  She  had  a  black  Venetian 
dress,  with  deep  cufFs  of  white  lace  vandyked, 
and  a  white  faldetta  *  on  her  head.  She  had 
so  managed  the  folds  of  it,  as  to  display  to  all 
advantage  a  narrow  antique  circlet  of  gems, 
which,  whatever  might  be  their  real  value,  shone 
like  diamonds,  and  made  her  bandeau  of  black 
and  glossy  hair  to  show  beautifully  rich  beneath 
it.  With  this,  and  her  flashing  eyes,  and  the 
warm  glow  of  her  whole  countenance,  to  which 
the  blood,  as  it  came  and  went,  —  though 
it  never  gave  any  colour  more  deep  than  the 
faint  red  on  a  sunny  peach,  —  lent  an  unspeak- 
able brilliancy,  she  sat,  a  conscious  Delilah,  a 
triumphant  Jezebel. 

"  Others  may  belong  to  their  base  lords  ;  not 
Lorenza  Cantonati :  —  she  is  not  the  slave  of 
any  man,  —  but  she  wants  a  slave."  And  then 
she  changed  from  a  scornful  tone  to  one  light 
and  cheerful.  "  She  wants  a  cavalier  servente; 
and  he  must  be  respectful,  devoted,  brave,  hand- 
some; and,  if  he  be  a  little  rustic  and  awkward, 
and  afraid  of  me,  why,  my  pleasure  in  him  shall 

*  Venetian  mantilla. 
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the  be  greater.  In  short,"  and  she  rapped  her 
fan  upon  his  cheek  impudently,  "  it  must  be 
Albert  Steiner,  the  young  Tyroler;  —  now,  then, 
take  your  cap  and  sword,  and  perform  your  first 
service,  —  conduct  me  home." 

"  Impossible  !"  said  the  confused  and  stam- 
mering Albert,  though  he  was  evidently  flat- 
tered and  excited ;  "  impossible  !  I  am  as  little 
disposed  to  go  into  the  presence  of  Negretti,  as 
he  would  be  to  suffer  my  company." 

"  I  tell  you  I  will  take  no  refusal :  I  came 
forth  to  fetch  you.  It  is  my  saint's  day  —  I 
always  make  it  a  festival.  I  have  prepared  a 
table  of  dainties ;  and  there  is  wine  to  give  you 
courage,  and  the  smell  of  flowers  and  incense 
to  make  my  chamber  pleasant." 

Still  Albert  hesitated ;  but  she  boldly  threw^ 
her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  led  away.  She  leaned  close  and  tender  on 
his  arm;  and  after  passing,  by  her  guidance, 
through  four  or  five  narrow^  streets,  they  came 
to  a  large  house,  and,  going  up  one  noble  stair- 
case, entered  a  good- sized  chamber,  ftirnished 
with  a  deep  rich  crimson  damask,  which  covered 
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the  walls  and  every  sofa  or  chair  in  it.  It  was 
liorhted  with  large  wax  candles  in  wall  branches. 
There  was  a  table  laid  with  a  cloth  like  snow, 
and  cold  and  delicate  viands,  and  fruit,  and 
wine ;  but  there  were  only  two  covers. 
"  Where,"  said  Albert,  "  is  Negretti  ?  " 
"  Oh,  he  is  not  at  home,"  she  replied  :  "  he 
is  gone  a  long  journey." 
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CHAP.  IX, 

"  I  learned  in  Naples  how  to  poison  flowers ; 

To  strangle  with  a  lawn  thrust  through  the  throat ; 
To  pierce  the  windpipe  with  a  needle's  point ; 
Or,  whilst  one  is  asleep,  to  take  a  quill 
And  blow  a  little  powder  in  his  ears." 

Edward  II. 

"  Where  is  Negretti  gone  ? "  said  Albert, 
the  following  morning,  as  he  leaned  over  a  bal- 
cony by  the  side  of  Lorenza,  who  was  tuning 
her  guitar. 

"  Where  ?  —  Come  and  see." 

She  took  his  arm  playfully,  and  led  him  into 
the  chamber,  where  they  had  just  been  taking 
chocolate.  There  lay  a  wasp  upon  the  salver 
dead.  She  had  killed  it,  as  they  strove  together 
for  the  pleasant  privilege  of  taking  away  its 
little  hfe. 

"  Where  is  the  wasp  that  buzzed  about  our 
ears  at  breakfast  ?  "  asked  Lorenza. 
c-  2 
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"  Why,  surely  you  do  not  mean  that  Negretti 
is  dead?" 

"  Even  as  that  wasp." 

"  How,  in  the  name  of  mercy,  did  he  die? 
of  what  ?  and  when  ?  " 

"  Not  of  a  broken  heart,  for  he  never  laughed 
more  heartily  than  when  he  came  home  riding 
your  horse,  with  your  last  copper  in  his  pocket ; 
and  not  of  a  lost  appetite,  for  he  never  ate  a 
heartier  supper  than  that  evening." 

"  How  lightly  you  speak  of  his  death.  You 
are  jesting ;  he  is  alive,  and  well,  and  will  soon 
return." 

"  I  am  not  jesting  —  Negretti  is  dead." 

Albert,  for  the  first  time,  suspected  foul  play ; 
and  turned  pale,  and  trembled  with  all  the  agi- 
tation of  horror. 

"  Senhora  Lorenza,"  said  he,  "  tell  me  who 
has  done  this  ?  and  how  I  may  avenge  him  ? 
surely  it  was  not  —  no,  that  could  never  be  — 
it  is  some  accursed  duel.  Has  he  been  dealt 
fairly  with?" 

"  Very,"  she  replied.  "  Say,  Albert,  if  your 
rifle  was  in  your  hand,  and  you  saw  a  man 
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behind  a  rock  taking  a  deliberate  aim  at  your 

life,  would  you  not  be  beforehand  with  him,  and 

have  the  first  shot  ?  " 

"  Assuredly  !  but  that  is  war  —  battle  —  fair 
fighting." 

"  And  is  there  no  fighting  but  in  war  ?  and 
none  that  is  unfair  ?  What  dangers  so  great  as 
unseen  dangers  ?  How  do  you  know  that  there 
has  not  been  a  stiletto  whetting  to  do  its  office 
on  you  within  these  three  days  ?  or  a  cup  of 
wine  drugged  ready  for  your  stirrup-cup  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean,  Lorenza,  that  Negretti  has 
been  killed  in  fair  duel  ?  or  do  you  mean  that 
he  has  been  murdered  in  cold  blood  ?  " 

"  His  blood  was  not  cold ;  nor  mine  either. 
He  was  a  cursing  when  he  died;  and  I  was 
standing  by." 

Albert  trembled  very  excessively,  and  sunk 
into  a  seat.  Lorenza  was  alarmed.  Indifferent 
as  she  felt  at  being  guilty,  she  wished  not  to  be 
thought  so  blackly  sinful  by  a  newly-chosen 
paramour,  in  this,  the  spring  of  her  desire  for 
him.  She  fell  upon  his  neck ;  —  she  kissed 
him  ;  —  she  sobbed  ;  —  she  wept.  Her  hair  lay 
G  3 
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loose  upon  his  breast.      Her  white  arms  em- 
braced and  strained  him  to  her  bosom. 

"  It  was  for  you,"  she  cried  ■ —  "  for  you.  Your 
death  was  already  resolved  upon  by  Negretti  — 
the  hour  was  at  hand  —  the  stiletto  sharpened. 
You  would  have  died  that  very  night,  if  Negretti 
had  not  felt  heavy  and  sleepy  after  his  supper. 
That  care  was  mine  !  ■—  I  have  been  your  guar- 
dian angel,  Albert — my  precious  youth — my  life 

—  my  all.  Come,  let  us  to  the  inner  chamber:  — 
you  are  not  well  !     You  must  lie  down  awhile  1 

—  this  faithful  bosom  shall  be  your  pillow." 
Colourless   as  the   wall,   and   passive  as  the 

couch  beneath  him,  he  lay  in  a  stupid  horror, 
unconscious  of  her  caresses.  His  mind  was 
away  upon  the  rugged  Brenner,  looking  at  a 
simple  maid,  chaste  as  the  snow  around,  and 
fair  as  the  pure  heaven  above.  He  held  her 
hand  —  he  heard  her  voice.  The  mountain 
breeze  rustled  in  a  pine  over  their  heads,  as 
though  it  would  attest  their  vows ;  and  its  rude 
bark,  gilded  by  the  sun,  showed  two  names 
linked  by  a  mystic  knot,  "  Albert- Johanna." 
From  this  vision  of  bliss  and  hope,  he  awoke 
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to  the  full  consciousness  of  what  he  now  was,  and 
where,  and  with  whom.  The  spotted  snake 
would  not  have  been  cast  fi'om  his  neck  with  a 
shudder  of  loathing  more  sudden  and  more  chill 
than  was  the  fair  arm  of  Lorenza. 

"  You  cannot  be  a  woman  !  "  he  cried.  "  It 
is  some  juggle  —  some  cheat.  I  have  heard  my 
grandame  tell  of  such.  Save  me,  save  me, 
Mother  of  Mercy  —  there's  no  blood  upon  me 
yet."  And  he  kneeled  as  he  spake,  and  hid  his 
face  in  his  hands. 

Lorenza  bit  her  lip.  Hate  and  desire  —  re- 
sentment and  the  wildness  of  prepossession 
strove  for  one  dark  moment  in  her  bosom.  She 
dropped  on  her  knees  before  him ;  and  forced 
down  his  hands,  and  gazed  up  into  his  eyes 
with  a  look  of  passionate  imploring. 

"  Is  it  a  light  thing  which  I  have  done,  youth, 
— the  saving  of  your  life  ?  Is  it  a  light  price  that 
I  have  paid  for  you  ?  Dost  thou  think  I  would 
have  done  these  deeds  for  any  one  but  him  whom 
the  stars  marked  for  me  ?  —  You  are  mine,  my 
handsome  love  ;  mine  !  There  is  no  one  on  the 
wide  earth  would  do  for  you  what  I  have  done ; 
G  4 
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nor  is  that  a  thousandth  part  of  what  I  would  do 
for  you.  You  do  not  know  the  world.  You 
tremble  at  terrors  of  your  own  shadowing.  Kiss 
me,  and  forget  the  dead,  as  I  do." 

Albert  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  spurned  her. 

"  Away  with  your  bloody  hands,  woman.  Nay 
—  touch  me  not  asain.  You  are  a  murderess  !  — 
I  am  but  thinking  what  to  do  with  thee  —  and 
how  to  avenge  Negretti." 

She  rose  and  approached  him.  There  was  a 
deadly  paleness  upon  her  face ;  and  a  smile  more 
terrible  than  that  paleness. 

"  I'll  help  you  with  a  story  for  the  Gover- 
nor," she  said.  "  Tell  him  that  Negretti  won 
your  last  dollar  Wednesday  night,  and  in  a  few 
hours  after  died  in  his  bed ;  and  tell  him,  that 
o'  Thursday  you  slept  there  to  keep  Lorenza 
company.  Ha  !  my  young  innocent,  'twill  be 
a  pretty  tale,  and  true ;  one,  too,  if  told  by  me, 
might  hang  your  honour  in  the  wind  for  the 
rude  crows ;  or,  in  mercy  to  your  youth,  provide 
you  with  an  oar  and  a  chain  for  as  many  years 
as  fate  might  spare  your  life  —  and  a  black 
galley  for  your  world." 
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"  And  better  so,"  cried  Albert ; — "  such  death 
were  a  release ;  such  world  a  paradise  to  one 
escaped  from  your  amis."  So  speaking,  he 
crossed  to  leave  the  chamber,  but  she  laid  her 
hand  on  him,  and  with  a  look  of  awful  power 
compelled  his  further  stay. 

"  A  word  with  you,  young  innocent.  Do 
you  pray  o'  nights  ? —  I  know  you  don't  —  you 
didn't  last  night.  Were  you  taught  ten  com- 
mandments or  one  ?  I  laugh  at  you  Christians 
heartily  —  nine  joints  of  the  sweet  cane  you 
break,  to  suck  the  syrup  of  a  broken  law ;  and 
keep  one  whole,  as  a  little  passport  at  the  gate 
of  Heaven.  They  tell  me  that  in  Bassano  you 
plucked  a  watch  from  out  an  old  man's  fob ; 
and  that  he  fell  down  in  the  street,  and  was 
trodden  to  death  by  those  that  followed  the 
hrwoe  Albert.  Negretti  said  so ;  and  added, 
that  you  had  the  heart  of  a  hero  in  battle,  but 
the  hand  of  a  robber  after  it ;  -r-  that  no  peril 
daunted  you  —  no  booty  came  amiss  to  you. 
Did  he  belie  you  ?  " 

«  Fiend  ! "  cried  Albert ;  "  let  me  go  forth." 

"  Nay,    not  yet.     You   thought,   last  night. 
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that  Negretti  lived;  you  thought  I  was  his 
wife  —  belonged  to  him,  w^as  your  phrase.  Ha  ! 
ha  !  Lorenza  Cantonati  belonged  to  him.  Well, 
I  have  heard  men  say  the  injury  you  last  night 
did  Negretti  is  deadlier,  deeper  than  any  stab  of 
steel ;  but  it  seems  you  don't  like  murder  quite 
so  well  as  the  other  crime  — for  your  conscience, 
that  slept  through  a  wakeful  night  of  guilt,  is 
squeamish  this  morning,  because  there  is  one 
villain  on  this  earth  of  knaves  and  fools  the 
less.  Nay,  start  not.  My  conscience  gave  me  no 
trouble  —  nor  ever  does  —  nor  ever  will.  It  was 
joy  to  me  to  save  you,  boy ;  and,  while  he  was 
sharpening  his  stiletto  for  your  precious  life,  I 
was  drugging  the  wine-cup  for  his  eternal  sleep. 
And  I  would  have  poisoned  a  thousand  such, 
before  I  would  have  seen  a  dagger  crimsoned 
in  your  young  blood." 

Again,  towards  the  close  of  her  last  speech, 
her  voice  changed  to  the  impassioned  tone  of 
fondness  ;  and,  when  she  paused,  there  were 
tears  dimming  her  bright  eyes,  and  sighs  heav- 
ing her  bosom. 

"  And  was  it  for  me  you  did  this  dreadful 
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deed  ?  —  It  cannot,  may  not  be  !  Say  that  it 
was  not  for  me  ;  —  that  it  was  a  deadly  quarrel 
— jealousy —  revenge ;  —  say  any  thing  —  but 
not  that  I  was  the  fatal  cause." 

She  saw  her  opportunity :  —  the  fury  was 
gone  —  the  fiend  was  again  enchantress. 

"  For  you,  for  you  only  !  Earth  held  no 
other  thing  would  have  tempted  me  to  an 
act  so  bold,  so  wild  !  Did  not  I  hear  your 
name  on  every  tongue  ?  — '  The  brave  Tyroler  !' 
« the  handsome  Tyroler  !'  And  did  you  not 
look  at  me,  the  night  you  were  here,  and  I  sung 
for  you,  as  if  you  could  love  and  woo  me  if  there 
were  but  opportimity  ?  Well,  I  have  saved 
your  life,  and  made  this  opportunity ;  and  we 
have  been  happy.  You  will  not  leave  me,  Al- 
bert ? — You  cannot  -—  you  must  not !  " 

Again  he  sunk  upon  the  couch,  and,  in  a  tone 
of  anguish  and  bitter  self-reproach,  exclaimed, 
"  I  am  more  guilty  than  you  !  Your  sin  is  great, 
but  I  have  been  the  miserable  cause  ! — He 
meant,  you  say,  to  kill  me  ?  Well,  it  is  not 
quite  murder,  —  but  yet  —  Oh  Heavens  !  wo- 
man, you  were  as  cheerful  when  we  sung  last 
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night  at  supper  as  though  it  had  been  a  wed- 
ding, and  no  care  upon  your  mind." 

"  And  so  it  was  a  wedding.  It  is  not  a 
priest  makes  one;  and  for  Negretti,  I  never 
loved  him  !  For  many  years  I  have  dishked 
him ;  and,  since  I  have  seen  you,  I  have  hated 
him.  Is  it  not  enough  to  make  one  happy, 
think  you,  to  put  off  chains  of  iron  and  put  on 
garlands  of  roses  with  the  man  I  love  ?  Albert, 
look  at  me  !  You  called  me  murderess  :  —  look 
at  me  !  Is  this  the  form — are  these  the  features 
— these  the  arms  of  a  murderess  ?" 

And  having  so  displayed  them  as  to  imprint 
their  beauties  afresh  upon  his  feverish  mind,  she 
entwined  her  arms  about  him,  close  as  the  clasp- 
ing ivy  will  hug  in  its  poisonous  embrace  some 
tender  sapling,  then  gazed  tenderly  in  his  eyes, 
and  murmured  —  "  Say,  rather,  of  a  frantic  and 
devoted  woman." 

What's  in  this  human  beauty  that  gives  it 
such  a  deadly,  damning  power  ?  What's  in  the 
soft  voluptuous  life  of  sinful  pleasure,  that  so 
brief  a  season  of  indulgence  as  a  little  month  of 
time  can  petrify  the  feeUng  ?   Was  not  the  ser- 
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pent  manifest  ?  Could  Albert  be  again  en- 
tangled ?  Surely  it  is  true  that  sin,  w>^^?i  seen^ 
is  hideous  !  There  was  blood  upon  her  hand, 
or  in  it  the  dark  and  drugged  draught  of  livid 
death.  Nay,  but  she  leaned  with  look  admir- 
ing him,  —  then  bowed  her  head  of  beauty,  and, 
with  alabaster  neck,  fawned  on  him.  Irresolute 
he  sat ;  and  fascination,  taught  by  Satan's  self, 
did  its  sure  work  upon  him.  He  lingered,  till 
he  was  effeminately  vanquished  ;  —  the  "  fair 
enchanted  cup,  the  warbling  charms"  had  power 
on  him.  That  evening  again  he  laid  his  head 
upon  her  lap. 

Did  Johanna  pass  that  night  upon  her  knees  ? 
—  In  the  farm  where  his  crippled  father  dwelt 
were  they  lifting  hands  to  Heaven  for  him  ?  — 
Did  Christian  Meiler,  the  afflicted  and  perse- 
cuted pastor,  seek  the  sweet  solace  in  his  suffer- 
ings of  pleading  at  the  Throne  of  Mercy  for  the 
youth,  for  whose  weakness  he  trembled  ?  —  Or 
did  the  united  prayers  of  all  who  mourn  for 
wickedness  on  the  wide  earth,  rising  like  in- 
cense up  to  the  mighty  Intercessor,  avail  to  pro- 
cure it,  that  the  fallen  should  be  raised  ? 
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The  Circe,  who  had  begun  her  awfully-trans- 
forming work  upon  him,  slept  profoundly — beau- 
tiful to  look  upon,  she  slept.  The  golden 
beams  of  the  newly-risen  sun  shone  upon  the 
painted  blinds  into  the  crimson  chamber,  and 
gave  a  tone  of  colouring  to  her  pillowed  cheek 
and  spreading  arm  more  mellow  than  a  Titian 
ever  fancied.  Albert  lay  wakeful,  and  some- 
thing bitter  in  his  thoughts  ;  just  then,  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  beyond  the  garden,  he 
heard  singing :  his  ear  did  not,  at  first,  catch 
the  air.  They  were  the  voices  of  men,  but  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  wild  and  well-known 
chorus.  They  were  Tyrolers :  it  was  "  Die 
Gamsen,"  "  The  Chamois,"  that  they  sung.  He 
stole  softly  to  the  window,  which  was  open,  and 
listened,  without  drawing  back  the  blind,  lest 
he  should  awake  the  sorceress  Lorenza;  but, 
by  the  side,  he  could  discern  the  singers :  they 
were  washing  at  the  river-brink,  and  he  recog- 
nised them  for  two  fine  brave  lads  of  the  rifle- 
men of  Botzen,  in  their  peasant-dress,  whose 
sober  and  regular  conduct  in  quarters,  and 
whose  steady  courage  in  the  field,  he  had  noted 
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with  a  mingled  feeling  of  dislike  and  admiration. 
Again  they  sung,  loud  and  cheerful  as  the  lark 
above  them,  "  Der  Alpen  Jager;"  and  after, 
as  if  the  rise  of  their  spirits  produced  the  faU, 
they  sung,  with  a  plain  unaffected  melancholy, 
"  Das  Schweizer  Heimweh." 

Preacher  did  never  so  break  into  the  heart  of 
man  with  a  conviction  of  sin,  and  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  utter  degradation,  as  did  this  morn- 
ing carol  of  two  virtuous  devoted  youths  into 
that  of  Albert  Steiner.  It  found  no  vent  in 
tears,  —  tears  would  have  been  too  sweet,  too 
comforting  in  their  very  flow  :  his  feeling,  to 
the  eye,  would  only  have  been  evidenced  by  a 
sad  and  contracted  brow,  — by  a  colourless 
cheek,  a  pale  and  quivering  lip,  a  trembling  in 
the  limbs,  —  such  as  is  observable  in  man  after 
a  night,  or  longer  season,  of  hard  drinking.  He 
could  not  shed  a  tear,  —  but  the  solemn  moun- 
tains on  which  he  had  hunted  the  chamois  and 
the  rock-goat,  oftentimes  alone,  although  they 
frowned,  were  still  to  him  as  fathers.  "  I  will 
go  back  to  them,"  he  whispered  to  his  soul :  — 
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softly  he  gathered  up  his  garments,  —  softly  he 
glided  out  of  the  chamber ;  — and  when  Lorenza 
awoke,  she  was  alone  with  her  father  Satan  and 
with  her  sister  Sin. 
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CHAP.  X. 

"  Resort  there  is  of  none  but  pilgrim-wigbts, 

That  pass  \\-ith  trembling  foot  and  panting  heart." 

Southwell. 

There  is  a  valley,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the 
PassejT  Thai,  situate  not  many  leagues  from  Bor- 
mio :  it  is  remote,  and  lonely,  and  little  known. 
It  is  a  nan'ow  and  black  abyss,  a  mighty  cleft 
in  the  Alps. 

Two  massive  ridges  of  naked  stone,  of  every 
sombre  hue,  which  the  strata  of  that  desolate 
region  present,  rise  on  either  side  of  a  brown 
and  troubled  torrent,  which  falls  in  thunder  from 
the  rocky  summit  of  a  mountain  at  the  head  of 
the  ravine,  and  hurries  its  angry  course  along 
the  rugged  and  obstructed  channel  at  the  bot- 
tom, with  a  fierce  crest  of  tawny  foam.  For 
half  a  league,  or  more,  it  roars  along  this  rude 
and  broken  bed ;  and,  at  length,  forces  a  pas- 
sage out  between  two  tall  cliffs,   of  a  frowning 
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and  terrific  aspect,  disparted,  long  centuries  ago, 
by  its  strong  fury. 

The  name  of  this  river  is  the  Fredolfo ;  and 
the  valley  is  known  to  such  as  sometimes  hunt 
along  the  Alpine  range  which  overlooks  it,  by 
that  of  "  The  Valley  of  Despair,"  —  a  fitting 
designation.  There  is  not  a  pine  upon  the 
heights  immediately  above  it  to  break  the  deso- 
lation, not  one  pallid  or  stunted  shrub  upon  its 
walled  sides,  not  one  patch  of  verdure  in  its 
sunless  depth  to  relieve  the  eye,  and  take  a 
weight  off  the  gazer's  heart ;  and  yet  there  is 
a  habitation  in  these  solitudes,  —  a  human  ha- 
bitation, —  Christian  that  should  be,  for  a  cross 
surmounts  it ;  nor  is  it  a  silent  one,  for  there  is 
a  melancholy  bell  to  note  the  cheerless  hours. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of 
his  departure  from  Sterzingen,  that  the  poor 
pastor,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  worn  with 
pain,  arrived  on  the  summit  of  one  of  these  im- 
mense and  precipitous  ridges  over  which  the 
mule-path  lay,  when  he  heard  this  bell.  It 
swung  out  heavy  and  mournful,  as  though  to 
meet  him  in  his  misery,  and  deny  him  hope. 
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Early  in  his  sad  journey  he  had  asked  a  ques- 
tion :  none  had  replied.  The  surly  capuchins 
had  walked  constantly  by  his  side,  but  they  had 
said  to  him — nothing  ;  to  each  other — nothing. 
The  Italian  mule-driver  had  never  spoken :  not 
even  in  the  solitary  hut,  where  they  had  passed 
a  comfortless  night,  had  a  word  been  uttered. 
Since  they  started,  he  had  heard  no  speech 
more  articulate  than  his  own  sighs,  and  the 
panting  sobs  of  the  broken-winded  animal  on 
which  he  rode. 

He  looked  down  to  discover  whence  the  bell  ? 
—  which  first  struck  the  hour,  then  tolled  for 
vespers. 

Several  hundred  feet  below  him,  he  espied  a 
grey  and  narrow  bridge,  that  spanned  a  fearful 
chasm,  in  the  depth  of  which,  far,  far  beneath, 
rushed  the  wild  river ;  and  close  by  its  side,  on 
a  narrow  ledge  of  solid  rock,  arose  the  square 
and  turretted  building,  which,  from  its  gloomy 
aspect,  solitary  site,  belfry,  and  cross,  he  at 
once  knew  to  be  the  prison-convent  whither 
they  were  conducting  him. 

They  were  a  long  time  winding  down  the 
H  2 
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devious  and  rocky  path,  which  described  a 
wearying  zigzag  of  sharp  angles  to  the  very 
bottom. 

Strange  what  man  can  endure,  and  what 
cruelty  will  make  him  !  Here  was  Christian,  a 
subject  for  the  sick-bed  and  nursing  tenderness, 
shaken  to  agony  by  the  quick  doubling  round  of 
the  mule  at  every  sudden  turn,  and  by  the  low 
inclining  forward  of  her  head  and  shoulder  as 
she  descended  the  dizzy  steep.  Still,  here  was 
rest  before  him,  —  even  a  dungeon  gives  that ; 
and  he  was  seeking  some  slender  reconcilement 
in  the  thought. 

One  only  being  they  met  in  their  long 
descent.  This  was  a  goatherd,  a  youth  about 
twenty,  if  such  miserable  being  can  be  called 
a  youth.  His  head  was  bare,  his  hair  thick 
and  matted;  he  had  blear  eyes,  and  naked 
feet,  with  blains  upon  his  ankles :  a  robe  of 
rusty  black,  the  cast-off  vestment  of  some  monk 
or  priest,  with  cowl  or  hood  torn  away,  was 
bound  about  his  waist  with  a  cord  of  rushes. 
Just  as  they  had  passed  the  bridge,  he  rose  up 
Sudden  from  his  lair,  and  stared  upon  the  party 
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in  dull  and  vacant  silence.  His  few  goats  were 
scarcely  to  be  discerned  among  the  huge  but- 
tresses of  the  Alp  above.  What  they  found 
and  fed  on  the  eye  could  not  discover,  for  there 
was  no  colour  of  vegetation  amid  the  masses  of 
stone.  These  were  indeed  of  varied  hues,  red 
and  even  green,  here  striated  deep  blue,  there 
spotted  black  —  but  all  dark  and  ferruginous. 

Although,  for  a  long  hour,  they  must  have 
been  in  sight  of  the  convent,  the  gate  was  shut  ; 
and  many  minutes  elapsed  after  they  rung  the 
bell  before  any  one  appeared.  At  last  the  iron- 
studded  door  was  opened  by  a  tall  bony  figure, 
in  the  black  habit  worn  by  the  lay- servants  of 
monasteries.  His  look  was  pitiless  and  morose ; 
he  seemed  about  fifty  ;  countenance  and 
features  dark,  the  cheeks  hollow ;  and,  what 
contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  the  horror  of 
his  appearance,  he  was  ^perfectly  bald ;  and,  by 
the  whiteness  of  his  head,  it  would  seem  he  had 
only  very  recently  become  so.  He  never  spoke 
a  word  to  any  one  of  the  party,  but  stood  still 
till  the  capuchins  had  lifted  Christian  off  the 
mule ;  and,  as  he  could  not  walk,  they  also 
H  3 
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carried  him  into  the  convent.  The  lay-brother 
who  had  received  them  led  the  way  slowly 
before  them  down  a  dark  passage  of  stone, 
lighted  by  a  feeble  lamp  ;  the  back  of  his 
white  head,  without  a  single  hair  on  it,  looked 
to  the  eye  of  Christian  fearful  and  cruel.  He 
remembered  having  once  seen  in  the  shop  of  a 
French  print-seller  in  Padua  a  familiar  of  the 
inquisition  of  Spain  so  painted,  and  he  shud- 
dered with  a  strange  and  undefined  apprehen- 
sion. 

His  conductor  opened  the  door  of  a  cell, 
small,  indeed,  but  very  lofty,  and  walled  with 
stone.  He  did  but  point  to  a  mat,  whereon  the 
capuchins  laid  their  burden,  and  then  they  all 
withdrew.  The  key  turned  grating  in  the  wards, 
and  Christian  was  left  alone  with  his  reflections. 
It  w^as  too  dark  for  him  to  examine  his  cell, 
now  that  the  door  was  closed. 

He  was  wearied ;  and,  as  sleep  stole  upon 
him,  was  sensible  of  the  wish  that  he  might 
wake  no  more.  He  did  not  long  repose ;  —  by 
what  kind  of  noise  he  was  disturbed  he  w^as  not 
at  all  aware;  but,  when  awakened,  his  first  impres- 
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sion  was,  that  he  was  in  a  church  assisting  at  the 
midnight  service.  He  sat  up  on  his  mat ;  there 
was  a  dim  light,  as  of  lamps,  illuminating  his 
cell;  it  came  from  a  small  lattice,  or  screen, 
some  twenty  feet  above  him.  He  felt  the  chill 
air  come  down  fi'om  it ;  and  by  this,  and  the 
chanting  of  the  service,  which  he  now  distinctly 
heard,  he  judged,  and  rightly,  that  it  communi- 
cated with  the  church  of  the  convent. 

By  this  mournful  light  he  was  enabled  to 
examine  his  cell.  There  was  a  large  crucifix 
on  the  wall ;  a  table  with  a  skull  upon  it ;  and 
above,  pasted  upon  the  wall,  a  large  disgusting 
print,  coloured,  representing  Saint  Catharine 
of  Sienna  scourging  herself  with  a  whip  of 
knotted  cords.  Upon  the  floor  of  his  cell  lay 
some  heavy  chains,  a  scourge,  a  black  mantle, 
or  rather  a  coverlid  of  sackcloth  ;  and  in  the 
corner  was  a  large  earthen  vessel.  In  the  door 
of  his  prison  was  a  wheel-box:  it  had  been 
turned  in  with  his  food,  a  slice  of  coarse  heavy 
bread,  and  a  cup  of  muddy  water. 

He  had  scarce  time  to  ascertain  these  circum- 
stances of  his  condition,  when  the  service  in  tne 
H   4 
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church  ceased ;  a  sUding  shutter,  which,  by  its 
sound,  he  judged  to  be  a  plate  of  iron,  was 
passed  over  the  small  open  screen  above,  and 
he  was  again  in  total  darkness. 

He  groped  to  the  wheel-box,  and,  feeling  for 
the  cup,  quenched  his  burning  thirst,  ate  some 
mouthfuls  of  the  bread,  lay  down  again,  and  was 
again  blessed  with  sleep.  Early  in  the  morning 
he  was  awakened  as  at  midnight;  but  now  he 
perceived,  that,  before  the  shutter  was  removed, 
there  were  two  or  three  blows  struck  on  it  by  a 
heavy  rod  of  iron,  producing  a  fearful  vibratory 
sound.  Five  times  each  day,  and  once  in  the 
middle  watch  of  night,  this  ceremony  was  re- 
peated, and  then  only  could  the  prisoner  discern 
the  objects  round  him.  The  hght  was  always 
the  same  —  a  dim  and  feeble  lamp-light. 

The  horror  of  this  imprisonment  was  very 
great.  Christian  never  heard  any  sounds,  but 
the  chant  of  the  officiating  priests.  He  could 
distinguish  three  different  voices,  but  they  were 
only  variations  of  one  monotonous  and  nasal 
tone ;  —  all  equally  disagreeable  to  the  ear,  and 
oppressive  to  the  heart.    No  sounds  did  he  hear 
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but  this   chant,   the    gonor-like    stroke    on   the 

'  DO 

iron  shutter,  and  the  grating  turn  of  the  wheel- 
box.  He  never  caught  the  echo  of  a  single  foot- 
step when  his  food  was  brought  or  his  cup  taken 
away ;  he  could  hear  no  foot  fall  in  the  church. 
The  roar  of  tiie  Fredolfo  had  been  a  welcome 
music.  It  was  indeed  heard,  but,  fi'om  the  posi- 
tion of  his  cell,  came  to  his  ear  like  that  con- 
tinuous unearthly  murmur  from  beneath  the 
ground,  which  is  so  subdued,  so  doubtful,  that 
fancy  half  persuades  herself  that  she  has  made 
the  noise  she  listens  to. 

Christian  was  unhappy  —  was  wretched.  But 
for  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  a  belief  in  the 
Divine  Intercessor,  and  a  firm  persuasion  in 
the  Divine  conduct  and  the  mysteries  of  Provi- 
dence, he  had  gone  mad. 

There  is  no  torture  to  be  conceived  of  like 
this  torture  of  the  mind  —  this  working  upon 
the  imagination  —  this  wearing  down  of  the 
bodily  strength  —  this  beating  upon  the  weak- 
ened brain.  If,  at  times,  he  could  feel  power 
to  pray  —  could  lie  upon  his  mat  ;  at  times, 
possessing  his  soul  in  patience,  feel  calm,  recon- 
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ciled,  resigned ;  at  others,  his  faith  would  fail 
him.  Satan  would  buffet  him,  accuse  him,  taunt 
him  with  hypocrisy,  idolatry;  with  the  lust  of 
the  flesh,  and  of  the  eyes,  and  of  the  pride  of 
life ;  would  represent  his  present  state  of  punish- 
ment as  sent  in  wrath  by  an  angry  and  impla- 
cable Deity,  as  a  mere  foretaste  of  certain  and 
everlasting  woe ;  or,  at  other  times,  would  pre- 
sent the  sackcloth  and  the  scourge,  and  tempt 
him  to  try  the  imrchase  of  heaven  by  penitential 
stripes,  and  the  well-pleasing  sacrifice  of  human 
agony,  covering  ils  raw  and  bleeding  wounds 
with  shirt  of  hair. 

Once,  as  oppressed  by  silence,  darkness,  and 
temptation,  he  called  aloud  for  some  one,  any 
one,  in  mercy  to  visit  him  in  his  cell ;  he  was 
answered  by  a  harsh  voice  that  seemed  close  to 
him.  "  There  are  gags  in  this  holy  place,"  it 
said,  "  for  reprobates  like  you.  Commune  with 
your  own  heart,  and  be  still." 

The  speaker  designed  any  thing  but  mercy 
or  comfort,  but  an  angel,  a  minister  of  grace, 
urged  home  to  Christian  the  sweet  counsel  with 
which  his  reprover  closed  his  reply.     He  did 
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SO.  He  communed  with  it  closely,  looked  in 
upon  its  diseases,  and  saw  that  it  was  well  his 
ways,  that  were  not  good,  should  thus  be 
brought  to  his  remembrance;  well,  that  his 
way  was  hedged  up,  that  he  could  not  go  after 
his  vain  heart's  loves,  or  could  not  find  them  ; 
well  for  him  that  he  was  chastened  and  cor- 
rected ;  well  for  him  that  he  knew,  in  his  soul's 
sickness  and  his  mind's  sorrow,  of  that  great 
Physician,  yor  \i:>hose  aid  none  ever  cried  in  vain, 
and  without  whose  aid,  all  wisdom  and  philo- 
sophy, so  called,  that  sage  or  sophist  ever  taught 
in  their  proud  nurseries  of  art,  had  failed  to 
give  one  millionth  portion  of  the  support  and 
solace  which  a  pure  and  simple  faith  in  him, 
and  his  great  office,  now  bestowed  on  Christian. 
The  baffled  tempter  fled  from  him,  and  the  Dove 
of  peace  descended  to  his  bosom ;  and  kneeling 
in  that  dark  dungeon  before  the  face  of  a  re- 
conciled Father,  the  light  of  heavenly  hopes 
broke  in  upon  the  gloom,  and  his  spirit  in  si- 
lence sang  its  praise.  The  same  melancholy 
sounds,  the  same  trying  and  never-varied  cir- 
cumstances of  his  blank  imprisonment,  marked 
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to  his  outward  eye  and  ear  the  sad  procession 
of  his  Hfe ;  but  now,  if  the  unbidden  tear  did 
start,  if  the  sigh  did  swell  his  poor  heart,  he 
could  cry  with  confiding  love,  —  "  Thy  will  be 
done." 
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CHAP.  XL 

"  Who  is  it  in  the  press  that  calls  on  me  ? 
I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  music, 
Cry,  «  Caesar.'  "—  Julius  Ccesar. 

The  sacristan  of  the  church  of  the  Franciscans 
at  Inspruck  was,  for  the  third  time  in  one  year, 
dressing  the  altars  and  shrines  for  a  festival  in 
honour  of  the  Tyrolese  arms,  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  morning  of  the  fom-th  of  October.  Heaps 
of  fresh-gathered  flowers  and  festoons  of  leaves, 
with  those  of  the  vine,  the  oak,  and  the  laurel 
curiously  interwoven,  lay  upon  the  pavement  of 
the  aisle.  He  and  an  assistant,  with  two  or 
three  urchins  of  boys,  who  are  always,  upon 
such  occasions,  glad,  happy,  and  contending 
for  what  they  are  to  do  and  to  carry,  were  en- 
gaged in  the  cheerful  labour,  when  a  young 
Tyroler,  dusty  and  wayworn,  came  ,into  the 
church,  and  falling  upon  his  knees  the  moment 
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he  entered,  performed  his  devotions  with  a 
sunken  head  and  with  a  whispered  fervour, 
either  not  seeing  or  disregarding  these  prepar- 
ations. After  a  while  he  rose,  and  walked 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  kneeling  again  more 
in  advance,  and  repeating  the  usual  prayer,  and 
so  by  humble  and  successive  approaches  to 
draw  near  to  the  high  altar. 

The  old  sacristan,  whose  face  was  not  at  all 
of  that  sallow  cast  usually  seen  gliding  about 
among  aisles  and  altars,  lighting  or  extinguish- 
ing tapers,  and  changing  vestments  and  altar- 
clothes,  but  had  those  blushing  and  pimply 
honours  which  told  plainly  that,  as  often  as 
he  could,  he  gladdened  his  heart  with  some- 
thing stronger  than  water,  eyed  the  youth  with 
no  little  impatience,  while  he  kneeled,  and,  as 
he  came  forward,  stopped  him  very  abruptly. 

''  This  church,  my  young  sinner,  won't  serve 
your  turn  to-day.  We  don't  want  any  tears  or 
grave  faces  here.  We  want  holiday  smiles 
and  good  singers.  There'll  be  no  confessing 
here  to-day,  nor  any  where  else  in  the  whole 
place,  without  it  be  at  the  Capuchins.     There, 
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go  out  with  you,  and  turn  to  your  left,  and  on 
to  the  left  again." 

"  Why,  master,  what  is  going  on  ?  Is  it  a 
saint's  day  ?  " 

"  A  saint's  day  !  no  ;  it's  something  better 
than  a  saint's  day, —  it's  a  hero's  day  !  It's  a  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  old  Andrew  Hofer  —  I  call 
the  man  old,  though  he  is  some  twenty  years 
younger  than  myself,  because  I  like  him.  I 
drink  his  health  four  times  a  day  in  common, 
and  to-day  I  shan't  count  glasses,  be  it  four 
times  four :  so,  as  I  said  before,  jog  your  way 
—  this  is  the  house  of  feasting." 

"  There's  no  honour  can  light  on  Andrew 
Hofer,  but  I'll  rejoice  with  all  good  and  true 
Tyrolers :  'tis  a  pleasure,  and  a  right,  and  a 
duty,  —  but  a  man  may  have  sorrows  of  his  own 
for  all  that,"  said  Albert. 

"  That's  true,  lad,  but  a  man  may  gulp  them 
down,  if  he  will,  in  a  cup  of  good  liquor ;  and 
I  counsel  you,  go  do  this  at  the  sign  of  the 
Golden  Grapes  hard  by,  for  you  have  such  a 
woe-begone  face,  as  ill  suits  with  the  song 
they'll  soon  be  singing;"  and  with  that,  little 
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heeding  the  solemnity  of  the  place,  he  began 
the  merry  lay  of  "  All  enk  Nachbarsleuten." 

"  Why,  I  guess,"  said  the  youth,  "  there 
have  been  some  changes  among  your  neigh- 
bours since  last  Easter  doings  here." 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure — the  world  is  always 
wagging ;  perhaps  the  tree  has  been  shaken  a 
little  more  roughly  than  usual  —  but  the  apples 
must  all  fall  sooner  or  later.     I  say 

What  can't  be  cured 
Must  be  endured. 

That's  my  way  of  thinking,  and  that's  what  I'll 
stick  to." 

"  Well,  friend,  that  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  Hofer's  motto,  or  we  should  have  been 
sending  dollars  to  Munich,  and  conscripts  to 
France,  and  you  would  not  have  been  dressing 
up  that  altar  for  this  festival." 

"  Umph,  umph ;  well,  curse  all  care  and 
thinking — laugh  and  grow  fat — that's  what  I  say, 
and  that's  what  I'll  stick  to.  You're  a  likely- 
looking  young  fellow  enough,  if  you  had  but 
got  colour  in  your  cheeks.  I  tell  you  go  to  the 
Golden  Grapes,  and  get  a  red  face." 
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"  I  suppose  you  speak  from  old  acquaintance 
and  some  experience." 

"  Forty-one  years,  come  next  Hallowmas 
eve,  have  I  daily  drank  the  Kaiser's  health 
and  my  own,  with  that  worthy  little  (I  call  him 
little,  by  reason  he's  short,  though  he  is  as  round 
as  one  of  his  own  butts,)  Paul  Richter,  that 
was,  and  that  was  host  of  the  Golden  Grapes, 
now  no  more.  He  thrust  his  foolish  head  in 
the  way  of  a  cannon-shot  last  August,  and  it 
was  broke,  you  see,  off,  as  one  may  say.  He'd 
too  much  heart  for  his  head,  or  it  would  now 
be,  like  mine,  safe  on  his  shoulders.  He  has 
got  honour,  and  I  have  got  his  house,  where 
you'll  find  his  widow,  my  wife  that  is,  ready 
to  serve  you  with  a  can  of  good  liquor,  and  a 
word  or  two  of  her  mind  with  it." 

"  Why,  you  blow  hot  and  cold  :  I  thought 
you  drank  Hofer's  health  as  a  patriot  and  a 
hero.     What's  this  but  honour  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  honour  is  not  for  all  men. 
Paul  was  short,  fat,  and  sixty-three ;  and  I  am 
lean,  lame,  and  sixty-eight :  so  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  but  praise  those  that  have  it,  as 
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we  back  game-cocks  or  dogs  in  a  bear-garden. 
But  I  love  old  Hofer  because  he's  a  publican ; 
because  he  sells  wine,  and  drinks  it ;  because 
his  word  is  like  gold,  and  better  than  the  seal 
of  the  Kaiser  himself,  whom  God  bless  never- 
theless ;  in  fact,  I  know  no  fault  in  him,  but  the 
one, — never  was  a  man  they  say  without  a  fault." 

"What's  that?" 

"  He  trusts  my  black  masters  a  little  too  much, 
and  he  is  too  much  given  to  wearing  out  the 
knees  of  his  breeches  on  church  pavements." 

"  Ah  !  friend,  though  the  first  may  be  his 
loss  and  his  weakness,  'tis  the  last  that  is  his 
gain,  and  his  glory,  and  his  strength — his  help 
now,  his  hope  for  ever ; "  and,  as  he  spoke,  the 
youth  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and,  turning 
away  his  face,  hurried  fast  out  of  the  church. 

*'  That  fellow,"  said  the  amazed  sacristan, 
"  has  lost  his  wits  or  his  purse.  None  but  the 
mad  or  the  starving  cry  in  that  fashion,  or  pray 
o'feast  days ;"  so  saying,  he  returned  to  the  light 
and  cheerful  work  before  him,  humming  over 
the  merry  tune  of  "  All  enk  Nachbarsleuten." 

No  sooner  had  Albert  —  for  it  was  he,  —  no 
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sooner  had  he  got  away  by  himself  among  the 
Hme-trees  in  a  grove,  close  on  that  suburb,  than 
he  fell  upon  his  face,  and  sobbed  aloud ;  but  it 
was  not  long  ere  groups  of  peasants,  all  in  their 
holiday  clothes,  all  wearing  flowers, — the  youths 
and  maidens  singing  and  laughing ;  the  children 
running  wild  and  noisy  before;  the  old  ones 
following  slow,  and  with  smiles,  behind ; — began 
to  pass  him  by.  He  was  forced  to  check  his 
weeping,  though  he  in  vain  struggled  to  look 
gay,  as  he  answered  their  greetings,  which  were 
given  with  right  good  heart,  because,  by  his 
rifle  and  dress,  they  knew  him  for  countryman 
and  defender. 

"  Ah !  me,  the  innocent  are  gay,"  said  Al- 
bert ;  "  the  lark  is  gay.  I  was  wont  to  be  gay 
myself  a  few  short  months  ago,  but  it  is  past, 
gone :  I  feel  loathsome  to  myself,  I  fear  that  I 
look  so  to  others.  As  man,  I  feel  myself  de- 
graded ;  and  patriot  is  a  hallowed  name  I  may 
not  take.  The  good  alone  can  be  patriots." 
He  was  not  sorry  to  be  summoned  away  from 
these  reflections  by  the  loud  and  joyous  acclam- 
ations of  the  people.  As  he  bent  his  steps  back 
I  2 
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towards  the  church  of  the  Franciscans,  he  saw 
them  fast  crowding  into  it;  and  from  the  joyful 
cries,  and  the  close  press,  and  the  frequent  ut- 
terance of  the  name  of  Hofer,  he  judged  that 
the  patriot  chief  had  already  entered.  His 
heart  could  no  longer  leap,  his  limbs  refused 
to  run,  but,  in  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  show, 
he  hoped  to  find  some  relief,  some  momentary 
forgetfulness.  ♦ 

Although  Albert  was  born  a  peasant,  yet  he 
was  a  child  of  the  mountain ;  had  been  alone 
with  thoughts  among  the  glaciers  ;  had  read 
books,  and  listened  to  the  curate's  tales  as  he 
sat  by  the  winter  fire ;  and  now,  in  a  few  short 
months,  he  had  lived  much,  and  fast,  and  fear- 
fully. Peril  and  honour,  pleasure  in  its  mad- 
ness, sin  in  its  sweetness  and  in  its  suffering, 
he  had  proved  them  all,  and  of  all  there  was 
nothing  remaining  to  him  but  the  black  and 
painful  sting  of  remorse. 

Almost  the  instant  he  entered,  he  got  a  sight 
of  Hofer;  and  though  it  was  only  in  profile  that 
he  saw  him,  and  the  patriot  kneeled  in  front  of 
the  tomb  of  Maximilian,  with  his  eyes  devoutly 
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fixed  upon  the  ground,  yet  Albert  quailed  for 
fear,  and  amid  the  hot  throng  felt  cold.  The 
church  was  alive  with  the  multitude  ;  all  heads 
seemed  gay.  The  hats  of  the  women  were 
wreathed  with  flowers,  and  the  bare  heads  of 
the  men  made  glad  movements ;  even  the  bald 
shone  happy,  and  there  was  more  turning  about 
of  all  than  should  be  with  creatures  on  their 
knees.  The  venerable  abbot  of  Wiltau  wore 
a  kind  smile  of  joy,  as,  at  the  solemn  moment 
of  that  day's  ceremony,  he  bent  to  invest  this 
prince  of  peasants  with  the  chain  and  medal 
sent  to  him  by  the  descendant  of  Rodolph  of 
Hapsburg ;  and  the  dear  children,  who  swung 
the  pots  of  incense,  were  receiving  in  their  big 
and  beating  hearts  impressions  never  to  pass 
away. 

Albert  alone  stood  cold  ;  the  bliss  around 
seemed  no  more  communicable  to  him.  They 
sung  the  hymn  of  praise;  his  tongue  clave 
to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  felt  dry  ;  — but  he 
gazed  at  Hofer  with  a  fixed,  intense  interest. 
He  would  have  given  existence  to  be  able  to 
shed  a  tear  :  he  could  not.  ^  It  seemed  to  him 
I  3 
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as  if  Hofer  was  close  to  the  gate  of  heaven,  and 
he  in  the  regions  of  torment.  Around  the 
church  was  ranged  a  stern  and  solemn  com- 
pany of  tall  statues:  the  figures  were  male 
and  female;  —  the  male,  in  armour  all,  or  kingly 
crowns;  the  females  in  royal  robes,  that  fell  in 
large  and  massive  draperies  of  bronze ;  —  all 
imaging  forth  departed  spirits  of  renown,  — 
kings,  heroes ;  the  mothers  that  gave  them  birth ; 
the  wives  that  shared  their  bed  and  grave; 
the  princes  and  the  daughters  born  to  them. 
A  melancholy  majesty  sat  upon  their  still  fea- 
tures ;  their  eyes,  though  wanting  speculation, 
looked  at  the  noble  Hofer,  as  though  they  wel- 
comed him  to  glory ;  but  yet  mournfully,  as 
though  they  saw  the  shadow  of  his  coming  death. 
Already,  to  the  eye  of  Albert,  he  seemed  sepa- 
rate from  the  living  all  about  him,  and  one  of 
that  sad  and  stately  band,  —  for  Maximilian, 
on  the  tomb  above  him,  kneeled  not  more  statue- 
like than  Hofer.  The  past  monarchs  of  the 
land,  and  the  present  acknowledged  father  of 
it,  were  there  before  the  miserable  Albert.  It 
was  a  solemn   presence.     Here   Leopold  the 
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Pious  —  there  Leopold  the  saint  —  looked  se- 
verely on  him.  With  the  grave  and  hope- 
denying  countenance  of  sorrow,  Philip  the  Good 
pointed  with  his  bronze  hand  to  the  earth  be- 
neath; while  Rodolph,  with  coroneted  helm, 
and  beaver  up,  frowned  fierce  upon  him,  and 
raised  a  gauntleted  hand,  as  though  to  strike 
him  the  appointed  blow.  Guilt  made  a  coward 
of  him,  and  he  trembled,  although  pressed  upon 
and  encircled  by  numbers,  as  though  he  had 
been  alone  in  this  solemn  temple,  and  these 
spectral  forms  all  animate,  and  commissioned 
messengers  of  wrath. 

The  last  responses  had  been  made, — the  last 
hallelujahs  borne  up  on  the  breath  of  the  praise- 
ful  congregation  there  assembled ;  —  and  now, 
as  the  procession  moved  again,  and  the  crowd 
poured  forth  into  the  sun,  and  while  the  organ 
was  swelling  with  the  last  glad  exulting  tones 
with  which  it  closed  the  service  of  the  festival, 
—  even  now,  as  Albert  was  about  to  leave 
the  church  in  search  of  some  lodging  for  the 
night,  a  gentle  hand  was  laid  fondly  on  his 
arm,  and  a  gentle  voice  whispered  welcome  in 
I  4 
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his  ear.  He  turned  —  and  the  frozen  fear 
about  his  heart  burst  and  melted  into  the  flood 
of  feeling  which,  on  the  instant,  rose  and  fell 
warm  with  a  delicious  sorrow  from  his  weeping 
eyes,  as  he  pressed  to  his  bosom  the  pale  and 
happy  Johanna.  It  was  but  a  moment  that  the 
tormentor  had  spared  him,  —  it  was  but  a  mo- 
ment that  Johanna,  all  wondering  at  his  sudden 
and  sad  appearance,  but  yet  rejoicing  to  embrace 
him,  —  enjoyed  her  sweet  delusion,  or  he  his 
sweet  forgetfulness.  With  a  wild  and  haggard 
air,  Albert  released  himself  from  her  tender  and 
innocent  arms. 

"  Leave  me,  Johanna  !  leave  me  ! "  he  cried. 
"  I  had  forgot  —  I  was  thinking  of  old  times 
—  but  they,  or  the  like  of  them,  can  never  come 
again  to  me." 

"  Why,  dearest  Albert,  what  is  this  ? "  said 
the  fond  girl.  "  You  are  not  well  —  the  war  is 
killing  you  —  it  is  rest  you  want." 

*^  Then,  Johanna,  I  want  what  I  shall  never 
have." 

"  Yes,  Albert,  here,  to-day,  in  the  house  of 
my  sister-in-law ;  and  I  wiii  nurse  you." 
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"  Johanna,  that  can  never  be.  I  tell  you, 
there  is  no  more  rest  for  me,  here  or  hereafter." 
"  Do  not  talk  so  wild,  my  Albert.  It  is 
wicked  to  talk  so.  I  can  see  well  enough  what  is 
the  matter  with  you.  You  are  worn  with  weary 
marchings,  and  long  wa'chings  in  the  dark  chill 
nights.  I  have  thought  of  you,  and  prayed  for 
you  many  a  long  night  of  wakefulness." 

"  You  might  as  well  have  prayed  for  Judas 
or    Barabbas  ! "  —  and    the    expression    of  his 
countenance,  as  he  spoke,   could  no  longer  be 
misunderstood.     It  was  Albert,  indeed,   yet  not 
Albert;  —  another,  and  yet  the  same.     Johan- 
na's  changed  also,  at  the  first  entrance  of  the 
thought  that  Albert  had  committed  sin :    she 
stood  aghast  and  wild  :  but  after,   in  a  few  mo- 
ments, with  a  look  of  love  compassionately  sad, 
she  took  his  hand  in  hers,  and  made  him  kneel 
with   her;   and   there,   in  a  mournful  but  firm 
voice,  she  renewed  her  vow,  and  again  plighted 
him   her   troth.      But   Albert   spake    never   a 
word  —  it  did  not  seem  as  though  he  heard  or 
heeded  her.     Suddenly,  however,  as  if  roused  to 
recollection,  he  sprang  upon  his  feet,  and  said, 
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"  No,  no  !  Johanna,  that  is  all  past  —  that  can 
never  be ;  the  withered  hand  has  done  its  work. 
I  see  it  now :  —  Ah  !  yes,  Johanna,  I  feel  it 
clasping  me  —  my  heart  is  ice  —  my  blood  will 
never  run  warm  again."  And,  so  speaking,  he 
leaned  against  a  pillar,  with  closed  eyes,  aghast 
and  motionless. 

Even  the  red- faced  sacristan,  who  was  coming 
up  with  some  cold  unfeeling  words  to  disturb 
them,  was  touched  by  the  piteous  sight  of  two 
youthful  persons  looking  so  manifestly  wretched, 
and  he  tendered  his  aid  to  Johanna,  to  help  her 
in  leading  the  unfortunate  whither  she  would. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

"  First  Envy,  eldest  born  of  Hell,  imbrued 

Her  hands  in  blood,  and  taught  the  sons  of  men 
To  make  a  death  which  Nature  never  made, 
And  God  abhorred  ;   with  violence  rude  to  break 
The  thread  of  life  ere  half  its  length  was  run, 
And  rob  a  wretched  brother  of  his  being." 

Bjilbt  Porteus. 

"  Is  it  Tyrolers  or  Frenchmen  we  are  to-day, 
Captain?  Is  the  cry  *  Kaiser  Franz'  or  '  Na- 
poleon ?'  "  said  the  foremost  men  of  a  rude  band 
to  their  leader,  as  from  the  rocky  height  above  the 
valley  of  the  Fredolfo  their  keen  and  plunder- 
hunting  eyes  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  convent,  in 
its  gloomy  depth. 

"  Why,  my  lads,  it  looks  like  No-man's 
Land,  and  is  as  much  our  right  as  the  air  we 
breathe  ;  but,  for  form's  sake,  we'll  take  it  in  the 
name  of  the  Great  Napoleon."  And,  with  that, 
the   wandering   company,    which   consisted   of 
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about  a  hundred  ruffians,  in  blue,  grey,  and 
green  uniforms,  the  witnesses  of  their  desertion 
from  the  corps  of  all  nations,  and  a  few  in  pea- 
sant hats  and  jackets  intermixed  with  them,  de- 
scended the  rude  zigzag  with  a  light  and  spring- 
ing step ;  and  their  shouts  and  laughter  made 
the  mountain  echoes  all  about  them  glad  and 
busy. 

Just  as  they  had  passed  the  bridge,  they 
heard  the  faint  tinkle  of  a  goat-bell,  and  saw  the 
miserable  goatherd  and  his  charge  scrambling 
away  from  them  in  haste  and  terror. 

"  Ho  for  a  stewed  kid  ! "  cried  one ;  and  "  Ho 
for  a  drink  of  goat's  milk  ! "  cried  another ;  and 
away  some  four  or  five  of  them  ran  in  chase. 

"  It's  a  priest,"  said  one ;  "  don't  you  see  his 
black  robe  ?  What,  ho  !  you  shaven  raven, 
stop,  or  I'll  send  a  winged-word  shall  make 
you." 

"  It's  not  a  priest,  "  said  the  other  ;  "  it's  a 
goat-boy, —  I  can  see  plain  enough." 

"  I'll  bet  you  a  dollar  it's  a  priest." 

"  Done  !  and  it's  no  priest." 

"  Stop  !  you   black  rascal  ! "  he  shouted  to 
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the  frightened  boy,  who  continued  to  fly; 
"  stop  !  or  I'll  make  a  death's  head  of  you." 

"  He'll  be  out  of  sight  in  two  minutes  more," 
said  the  comrade,  "  and  knows  a  hiding-place, 
I'll  warrant  me." 

"  He'll  not  reach  it  this  time,"  said  the  first 
speaker  :  and  with  that  he  levelled  his  piece  and 
fired. 

"  A  capital  shot,"  shouted  the  captain,  as  he 
came  up ;  "  the  fellow  dropped  like  a  stone." — 
And  away  they  both  ran,  crying  —  "  Halves," 
"  No  halves." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  came  back  to  their  com- 
rades, loudly  laughing,  and  one  of  them  holding 
on  the  muzzle  of  his  piece  a  rusty  and  tattered 
garment,  and  its  belt  of  rushes,  which,  as  he 
joined  them,  he  cast  among  them.  They  pre- 
tended to  shrink  from  the  touch  of  it,  and  threw 
it  from  one  to  the  other,  like  boys  at  play, 
with  the  merry  cry  of —  "  None  of  my  child  ! 
None  of  my  child  !"  —  And  so  the  ragged 
robe,  stained  with  the  blood  of  a  human  life,  was 
finally  flung,  with  a  far  jerk,  into  the  Fredolfo, 
and  carried  down  the  turbid  torrent,  and  out  of 
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the  Valley  of  Despair,  into  some  greener  one 
below,  to  be  the  prize  and  pla^- thing  of  some 
other  shepherd-boy,  hooking  minnows  with  a 
crooked  pin  on  its  pleasant  banks. 

They  had  just  arrived  within  musket-shot  of 
the  convent;  and  one  of  the  party  had,  by  a 
skilful  shot  into  the  belfry,  set  the  bell  swinging 
and  ringing,  when  the  door  opened,  and  the 
prior,  preceded  by  four  brethren,  all  barefooted 
and  bareheaded,  carrying  lighted  candles,  and 
himself  bearing  the  host,  came  forth  to  meet  the 
intruders.  Not  ten  of  the  whole  band  but  stop- 
ped, and  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  doffed  their 
hats,  and  bowed  their  heads,  and  thumped  their 
shaggy  bosoms,  and  crouched  before  these 
priests  as  hounds  before  the  huntsman  with  his 
whip. 

Among  those  who  did  not  kneel  was 
Frizzoni,  the  leader,  who  stood  far  behind, 
smiling.  But  he  who  had  just  killed  the  goat- 
boy  kneeled  foremost,  and  muttered  prayers  the 
fastest. 

"  My  sons,"  said  the  prior,  "  you  must  not 
enter  here  ;  this  is  the  house  of  penitence  and 
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prayer.  The  erring  children  of  ^Mother  Church 
are  here  placed  by  her  tender  care,  to  recover 
them  to  her  maternal  bosom,  and  reclaim  them 
in  their  wanderings.  No  layman  is  ever  re- 
ceived within  these  walls,  nor  ever  has  been ;  in 
all  wars  these  solitudes  have  been  respected,  nor 
has  any  warrior  violated  the  deep  repose  of  these 
holy  cells." 

"  Father  prior,"  cried  Frizzoni, —  at  the  sound 
of  whose  strong  voice  most  of  the  kneelers,  hav- 
ing finished  their  devotions,  looked  up,  —  "  it's 
only  a  night's  lodging  we  want;  for  we  have 
come  far,  and  are  foot-sore  and  hungry.  We 
pray  you  carry  back  that  holy  symbol  to  the  al- 
tar, and  replace  it;  we  shall  not  harm  you,  fur- 
ther than  your  own  Christian  hospitality  shall 
gladly  suffer."  The  prior  would  have  spoken, 
but  he  was  prevented.  "  BerteUi,  Manzoni," 
proceeded  their  cool  leader,  "  guard  the  good 
father  safely  in  again."  And  with  that  two 
sturdy  fellows,  in  brown  jackets,  with  broad 
slouch  hats,  and  naked  and  tawny  throats,  step- 
ped forward,  and  whispered  some  words  that 
were  magical  in  their  operation,  for  the  priests 
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faced  about  and  re-entered  the  convent.  It  is 
possible  those  words  contained  some  brief  inti- 
mation that  the  loss  of  their  lives  might  be  the 
end  of  any  extreme  obstinacy  on  their  parts ; 
and  being  well  accustomed  to  enforce  the  doc- 
trine of  non-resistance  on  others,  they  were  now 
passive  in  their  practice. 

Before  many  hours  had  elapsed,  there  was  a 
change  within  the  convent-w^alls  of  no  slight 
nature.  The  gaolers  were  slain,  or  had  fled ; 
the  half  of  Frizzoni's  band  were  drunk ;  some 
were  rioting,  some  asleep,  some  gambling,  some 
loudly  singing ;  four  French  deserters  were 
dancing  a  cotillon  in  the  church,  to  the  music 
of  a  cracked  violin  and  a  guitar  with  three 
strings,  which  two  of  their  motley  company 
played  upon;  and  Frizzoni  himself,  having 
secured  the  most  portable  and  valuable  portion 
of  the  booty,  w^as  solacing  himself  in  the  prior's 
cell,  with  two  or  three  of  his  privileged  associ- 
ates, over  some  flasks  of  the  best  wine  of  Lom- 
bardy;  while  a  couple  of  wenches  from  Bergamo, 
who  had  been  found  among  the  captives,  and  in 
no  way  showed  aversion  to  the  change,  were  en- 
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livening  the  party  by  songs,  less  modest  and 
seemly  than  befitted  the  sanctity  of  a  prior's 
ceU  and  a  lonely  monastery. 

It  was  not  till  the  pastor  Christian  heard  the 
church  filled  with  loud  and  blaspheming  voices, 
that  he  was  able  to  account  for  the  unusual  cir- 
cumstance of  the  mass  at  noon  having:  been 
omitted ;  and  though  something  like  a  gleam  of 
hope  now  broke  in  on  him  that  deliverance  was 
nigh,  yet  it  was  faint,  and  he  almost  doubted 
whether,  through  the  agency  of  such  evil  and 
lawless  spirits,  any  gift,  even  that  of  liberty, 
could  be  a  blessing.  But  it  is  such  a  thing  to 
breathe  the  open  air  of  heaven,  and  look  up  at 
the  bkie  sky ;  —  that  to  gaze  again  on  any  scene 
of  nature,  —  to  look  once  more  upon  the  sun,  — 
even  though  death  should  follow  on  the  instant, 
were  a  cheaply-purchased  joy.  Weeks,  of 
which  he  had  lost  all  count,  had  rolled  by  since 
his  confinement ;  and  he  started  at  the  sound  of 
his  long  silent  voice  as  he  now  shouted  alotid,  as 
he  thought,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  rude 
visitors  in  the  church  of  the  convent.  But  the 
shout,  which  he  fancied  loud,  fell  back  into  his 
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cell ;  and,  if  heard  at  all  without,  was  mistaken 
for  some  cry  other  than  it  was,  and  never 
heeded. 

Two,  three,  four  hours  passed  away :  no 
one  had  replied  to  his  call,  —  not  a  footstep  had 
approached  his  cell.  Evening  came:  still  no 
relief,  —  no  visitor ;  —  he  thirsted,  and  had  no 
water,  —  nor  had  he  broke  bread  the  whole  day 
of  agitation. 

It  was,  after  all,  to  woman's  feeling  that  he 
owed  his  liberation.  The  passages  contrived  for 
access  to  the  various  cells  were  concealed  in  so 
curious  a  manner,  that  marauders  might  run  all 
about  the  convent  without  alighting  on  them : 
but  as  the  unhappy  women,  mentioned  above, 
sat  at  supper  with  Frizzoni  and  his  favourite 
comrades,  they  thought  upon  the  captives  ;  and 
with  benevolent  and  earnest  solicitude  besought 
the  chief  to  leave  his  wine-cup  and  their  em- 
braces, to  release  these  miserable  sufferers.  The 
lovely  Thais  might  have  envied  this  coarse  Mar- 
garita the  looks  and  words  of  blessing  with  which 
she  was  greeted  at  each  miserable  cell,  as,  torch 
in  hand,  she  led  the  way  of  Frizzoni,  who,  half- 
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tired,  half-intoxicated,  had  been  with  consider- 
able difficulty  induced  to  move  a  step  in  favour 
of  the  wretched  inmates. 

Seven  such  captives  were  found,  from  grey 
hairs  to  mere  students  just  out  of  their  boyhood. 
But  our  business  is  with  Christian,  a  youthful 
man  when  brought  hither,  but  now,  by  some 
twenty  weeks'  confinement,  stepped  on  to  all 
appearance  twenty  years.  Of  his  hair,  always 
weak,  much  had  fallen  off,  the  rest  was  perfectly 
grey;  there  were  lines  and  wrinkles  in  his  face; 
and  there  was  little  fear  that  any  thing  but 
quick-eyed  hate  or  quick-eyed  love  should  re- 
cognise him  now.  When  the  light  blazed  into 
his  cell  it  blinded  him,  and  it  was  some  minutes 
before  he  could  see  and  thank  his  deliverer, 
which  he  then  did  through  his  tears.  When, 
however,  he  attempted  to  walk,  he  fell  down 
feeble  and  faint.  But  this  woman,  although  of 
that  unhappy  and  abandoned  class  the  world 
pass  daily  by  in  scorn,  had  milk  of  compassion 
in  her  breast,  and  did  her  work  of  mercy, 
—  as  woman  does  all  she  undertakes,  —  com- 
pletely. He  was  put  to  bed  in  a  cell  with  a 
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warm  fire  in  it,  a  nourishing  and  restorative 
bouillon  was  prepared  for  him,  and  given  by  her 
own  hands,  and  a  cup  of  hot  wine  was  added ; 
and  the  old  man,  as  she  called  him,  let  fall  tears 
upon  her  hands,  as  she  ministered  to  him ;  and 
gave  her  his  benediction,  and  stretched  his  poor 
limbs  thankfully  on  the  first  bed  they  had  pressed 
for  months,  and  praised  God,  and  slept  pro- 
foundly, sweetly.  Nor  was  some  reward  with- 
held by  pitying  Heaven  that  night  from  the 
merciful  harlot.  She  found  Frizzoni  filled  full 
with  wine,  and  buried  in  a  deep  and  unbroken 
slumber ;  she  trode  softly  and  lightly  all  about, 
ventured  on  an  "Ave"  before  she  lay  down,  lay 
pure,  and  thought  with  bitter  regret  and  virtu- 
ous melancholy  on  her  days  of  innocency  and 
peace,  throughout  a  wakeful  night  of  salutary 
sighs. 

Christian  awoke  the  following  morning  most 
wonderfully  refreshed  and  invigorated  ;  so  much 
so,  that,  at  noon,  he  was  enabled  to  sit  upon  a 
baggage-mule,  and  accompany  the  march  of  this 
lawless  freebooter,  when  he  quitted  the  convent. 
The  last  act  of  his  followers  was  to  fire  it  in  as 
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many  places  as  they  could ;  and,  to  judge  from 
the  volume  of  smoke,  mixed  with  flame,  which, 
issuing  from  the  building,  enveloped  it  as  in  a 
cloud  of  fire,  and  continued  to  burn  with  in- 
creasing fierceness  as  the  party  slowly  wound  up 
the  rocky  path  that  leads  from  the  valley,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  every  thing  was  consumed 
by  the  flames,  and  that  nothing  remained  of 
that  hateful  prison  but  the  naked  and  blackened 
walls  of  massive  grey  stone,  as  they  are  seen  in 
their  unpitied  desolation  at  this  day. 

It  is  a  terrible  besom  of  destruction,  war ;  but 
it  is  a  consolation  to  feel  that  in  its  angry 
sweep  it  sometimes  cleanses  the  fair  earth  of 
foul  and  polluting  stains,  and  sometimes  brushes 
from  our  sight,  as  though  it  were  rubbish  and 
dust,  some  iron  and  strong  hold  of  papal  ty- 
ranny or  kingly  oppression,  that  has  seemed  to 
defy  and  despise  mankind. 

Although  Christian  deeply  felt  that  "the 
wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of 
God;"  although  he  shuddered  at  the  impious 
jokes  that  were  bandied  from  mouth  to  mouth 
on  every  side  of  him,  among  the  rude  and  reck- 
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less  men  around  him,  as  they  turned,  and 
laughed,  and  gazed  back  upon  the  burning  con- 
vent ;  yet  he  could  not  but  view  its  destruction 
as  a  crime  of  man,  to  the  mean  instrument  a 
sin,  a  danger,  perhaps  unto  death,  but  overruled 
by  Divine  Wisdom  to  the  punishment  of  wick- 
edness and  vice,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church  of  true  worshippers. 

It  is  as  life  from  the  dead  to  exchange  the 
dungeon  and  its  dark  roof  for  the  open  day  and 
the  bright  clear  heavens ;  to  feel  yourself  at 
large ;  again  a  part  of  that  creation  which  the 
sun  daily  warms  and  gladdens  ;  to  hear  the  voice 
of  nature  and  of  time,  in  the  sound  of  the  torrent, 
and  the  crumbling  of  the  mountain's  side ;  to 
hear  goats  from  the  pointed  crags  bleating  to 
God  for  their  food,  leaping  happy  on  a  tuft  of 
herbage,  and  frisking  pleasant  and  playful  in  the 
sun.  The  heart  of  Christian  swelled  and  beat  re- 
joicingly in  his  bosom.  He  forgot,  he  did  not 
know  that  he  was  grey  and  wrinkled.  He  was 
again  in  the  world  to  share  human  sympathies, 
to  feel  and  be  felt  for. 
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The  band  of  Frizzoni  marched  to  Bormio, 
and  thither  went  Christian  also.  A  number  of 
lay-dresses  had  been  found  in  the  convent ;  with 
one  of  these  Christian  had  been  accommodated, 
and  thus  disguised  he  could  venture  on  a  few 
days'  rest  and  convalescence  at  Bormio,  before 
he  again  turned  his  thoughts  and  his  face  to  the 
beloved  spot  from  whence  he  had  been  so  craft- 
ily and  cruelly  torn  away  by  a  wily  and  deceit- 
ful enemy. 
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CHAP.    XIII. 


Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all, 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought." 

Hamlet. 


Three  times  the  brave  peasants  had  delivered 
the  vallies  of  the  Inn  and  the  Eisack  from  the 
columns  of  French  and  Bavarians  which  had 
invaded  them ;  three  times  trusting  that  their 
bloody  vi^ork  was  done,  they  had  dispersed  to 
their  mountain  homes ;  for  a  fourth  time  they 
assembled  in  force  upon  the  mountains  above 
Inspruck,  which  city  was  again  in  the  possession 
of  the  Bavarians,  towards  the  end  of  October. 

In  this,  their  favourite  position,  where  they 
had  gained  two  brilliant  victories,  they  were 
again  gathered  round  their  noble  Hofer;  but 
the  rocks  of  Mount  Isel  were  never  again  to 
echo  their  shouts  of  triumph. 
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The  night  preceding  their  last  contest  was 
dark,  windy,  and  wet;  they  lay  about  their 
smoky  fires  chill  and  dispirited ;  a  settled  me- 
lancholy sat  heavy  on  their  hearts.  One  told 
how  his  patron  saint  had  been  seen  to  shed 
tears ;  another,  how  as  he  made  a  forced  march 
to  join  them,  and  was  journeying  after  sunset, 
he  had  distinctly  seen  the  image  of  our  Lord  on 
the  cross  bow  down  its  head  in  sorrow.  They 
had  no  provisions  to  cheer  and  comfort  their 
hearts,  but  a  scanty  stock  of  biscuit ;  they  had 
very  little  ammunition ;  they  whispered  to 
themselves  and  to  each  other,  —  "  God  is 
against  us :  w^e  are  punished  for  our  sins ;  we 
shall  pass  under  the  yoke  of  Bavaria." 

Such  were  their  presages :  and  the  battle  was 
lost  before  it  was  fought. 

Some  fifty  yards  in  front  of  a  wooded  knoll, 
which  overlooked  a  deep  and  gloomy  ravine, 
that  separated  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Ty- 
rolese  from  those  of  the  enemy,  Albert  stood 
sentinel. 

The  band  composing  the  picquet  had  made 
a  sorry  fire  beneath  the  trees  on  the  side  of  the 
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knoll,  which,  by  its  faint  pale  gleams  occasion- 
ally made  the  huge  pile  of  rock  behind  it  dis- 
tinctly visible,  although,  at  other  moments,  it 
was  shrouded  in  darkness ;  not  a  star  glimmered 
through  the  black  scud  above,  which  the  moun- 
tain-wind drove  wildly  along ;  and  it  raved  and 
wailed  among  the  trees  and  rocks  fearful  to 
hear.  Albert,  no  longer  brave,  listened,  as 
though  it  spoke  his  doom,  and  his  brain  became 
giddy  with  tremendous  apprehensions.  As  the 
wind  blew  loud  and  gusty  across  the  ravine, 
every  now  and  then  it  brought  with  it  the 
hoarse  challenge  of  some  sentry  of  the  enemy's. 
There  was  a  something  in  the  sound  resolved 
and  fierce,  as  though  they  panted  for  the  day- 
light and  the  work  of  slaughter. 

There  can  be  no  situation  conceived  more 
full  of  horror  than  that  of  a  being  convicted  in 
his  own  conscience  of  guilt,  knowing  the  wages 
of  sin,  and  fancying  himself  hunted  by  his  evil 
spirit  to  the  awful  brink  of  that  great  gulf^ 
into  which  he  must  immediately  be  cast  unpar- 
doned and  without  a  hope  of  mercy. 

The  shade  of  Negretti  stood  before  him,  con- 
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jured  up  by  his  diseased  fancy ;  full  of  friend- 
liness it  looked ;  smiled,  as  the  man  was  wont  to 
do  in  life;  took  his  hand,  shook  it;  and  then  — 
a  change  came  over  the  countenance  :  it  grinned 
ghastly,  hurried  Albert  down  a  mountain  side, 
as  it  seemed,  to  a  black,  cold,  lonely  lake  below. 
The  pace  of  the  phantom  was  terrifically  rapid. 
Albert  would  have  clung  to  the  mountain  base : 
it  yielded  —  crumbled  —  plunge  he  must ;  —  as 
he  fell,  loud  laughter  shook  the  solitude.  He  saw 
no  more,  —  but  he  heard  them  laugh,  Lorenza 
and  Xegretti;  and  his  wild  shriek  of  fear  was 
stifled  by  overwhelming  waves  that  rolled  over 
his  shivering  form,  as  burning  and  hot  as  the 
lava  of  JEtna. 

The  band  around  the  fire  in  the  wooded 
knoll  started  at  the  appalling  sound  of  his 
shriek ;  some  of  them  snatched  lighted  brands 
irom  the  fire  to  scare  the  fiends  of  darkness, 
and  went  in  haste  to  the  spot.  They  found 
Albert  on  the  gTcund,  pale,  speechless,  hair 
on  end,  and  big  perspiration  on  his  forehead. 

"  He  has  been  attacked  on  his  post,"  said 
one ;  "  he  has  seen  a  vision,"  said  another:  **  he 
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is  bewitched,"  cried  some ;  "  he  is  a  coward," 
said  one  blunt  old  peasant ;  "  nay,"  cried  a 
female,  who  joined  the  group  in  haste  and 
trouble,  "  he  is  unwell — very  ill — fitter  for  a  sick- 
bed than  a  battle-field,  —  but  he  would  come." 
There  was  a  pale  and  beautiful  earnestness  in 
the  manner  of  Johanna,  to  which  all  gave  way  ; 
and  he  was  lifted  up,  and  borne  back  by  some 
of  his  comrades,  and  laid  beneath  a  tree ;  and 
Johanna,  and  some  other  women  who  were 
there  attending  on  their  husbands,  succoured 
him,  as  they  might,  chafing  his  hands  and  tem- 
ples, and  regarding  him  with  a  strange  .ai  "-Jire 
of  fear  and  compassion. 

For  an  hour  or  more,  just  after  this  occur- 
rence, there  was  a  fall  of  the  wind ;  and  the 
clouds,  which  had  been  gathering  thicker  and 
thicker,  above  the  current  of  the  scud,  collected 
close,  descended  lower,  and  burst  in  a  delug- 
ing torrent  of  heavy  rain.  Every  body  on  the 
ground  was  drenched  with  it;  and  when  the 
dawn  broke  with  an  ominous  sky  of  windy  red, 
it  found  every  one  stiff  and  chill.  Nothing  but 
a  confidence  of  victory  does,  under  such  cir- 
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cumstances,  warm  and  animate  a  host  about  to 
engage.  This  confidence  the  patriots  no  longer 
felt :  it  was  transferred  to  the  camp  of  their 
enemies.  The  French  and  Bavarians  advanced 
to  the  attack  with  a  very  fierce  resolution. 
Large  clouds  of  skirmishers,  supported  by  their 
reserve  columns,  pressed  forward  to  one  van- 
tage-ground after  another,  with  an  ardour  that 
would  not  be  denied.  The  opposition,  that 
was  not  swept  away  by  their  fire,  yielded  to 
their  bayonets,  and  knoll  after  knoll  was  crowned 
with  Bavarian  or  French  tirailleurs ;  but  every 
one  ♦^^ese  was  an  altar  of  liberty,  where  a 
few  self-devou  victims  might  be  found,  — -  men 
who  despaired  of  resistance,  and  would  not  sur- 
vive defeat.  But  for  the  brave  men  about  him, 
who,  considering  him  as  the  palladium  of  their 
land,  forced  him  back  from  one  post  of  peril 
after  another,  Hofer  had  fallen  upon  this  last 
field.  The  Tyrolese,  however,  on  the  whole, 
no  longer  fought  according  to  their  wont :  they 
turned  about  in  large  bands  from  a  position, 
while  the  enemy  was  ascending  it;  and  ran, 
with  hopeless  eyes  and  haggard  looks,  to  some 
other  in  their  rear. 
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Was  it,  indeed,  Albert  that  fled  first  among 
the  fugitives,  as  they  crossed  the  bridge  over 
the  Eisach,  and  scrambled  through  the  thick 
brushwood  up  the  steep  rocks  on  the  southern 
side  of  it  ?  —  It  was. 

She  saw  him,  the  pale  and  wretched  Johanna, 
as,  with  a  weary  heart  and  step,  she  herself 
passed  the  bridge  in  company  with  the  last 
brave  party,  that  was  manfully  disputing  every 
inch  of  ground  as  they  reth'ed.  She  knew  not 
how  she  came  among  them.  It  had  been  a 
scene  of  confusion  and  bewilderment  from  the 
very  hour  when,  in  the  night,  the  wild  and  pierc- 
ing cry  of  Albert  burst  upon  her  startled  ear ; 
and,  but  for  the  protection  and  guidance  '^f  an 
elderly  peasant  now  with  her,  she  would  have 
lost  her  way,  and  been  left  a  defenceless  prey  to 
the  cruel  and  brutal  soldiery,  always  to  be  found 
in  all  armies,  and  who  are  the  first  to  turn  aside 
from  the  onward  path  for  the  work  of  plunder 
and  of  insult.  She  had  but  just  passed  the 
bridge,  and  been  told  by  her  protector  that  she 
was  safe,  and  might  rest  after  her  exhaustion, 
when  the  bridge  was  fired  by  the  order  of  Hofer, 
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as  the  only  means  of  securing  a  retreat  for  his 
dispirited  and  discomfited  followers. 

Such  of  Hofer's  people  as  still  retained  a 
calm  and  collected  courage  took  post  among 
the  rocks,  and  poured  a  heavy  irregular  fire 
upon  the  French  infantry  advancing  through 
the  defile.  At  one  particular  point  where  the 
road  wound  round  the  corner  of  a  rock  on  the 
face  of  a  precipice  directly  exposed  to  their  fire, 
the  French  grenadiers  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
make  their  way.  All,  who  advanced,  instantly 
fell.  Section  after  section,  as  they  made  the 
attempt,  were  shot  dead. 

In  this  difficulty,  the  general  ordered  up  some 
cavalry  from  the  rear.  So  soon  as  Hofer  had 
seen  them  in  motion,  he  had  set  fire  to  the 
bridge.  It  was  of  wood,  the  beams  and  planks 
of  fir,  and  very  old  and  dry  :  it  was  soon  in 
flames.  It  was  a  moment  of  that  kind,  which 
does  sometimes  in  war  place  an  individual  in 
the  great  arena  of  glory  a  conspicuous  object  to 
either  host,  when,  far  a-head  of  his  emulous 
and  gallant  squadron,  a  young  Bavarian  officer 
galloped  round  the  point,  spurred  over  the  dead 
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bodies,  and,  charging  boldly  to  the  bridge, 
dashed  amid  the  flames.  All  eyes  were  on  him  : 
the  hoofs  of  his  white  steed  struck  strong  upon 
the  southern  rock  :  the  post  is  won.  Nay ; 
but,  with  the  crashing  rafters,  the  hero  and  his 
battle-horse  fell  between  the  dreadful  preci- 
pices ;  and  no  sound  came  up  from  the  rocky 
torrent  save  that  of  the  ruin-fall,  as  the  burn- 
ing bridge  broke  against  the  rude  stones  be- 
neath, and  the  red  beams  hissed  in  the  engulph- 
ing  waters. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause  of  awful 
wonder  —  not  a  shot  was  fired.  The  foremost 
of  the  squadron,  without  the  pulling  of  a 
rein,  gave  back ;  men  and  horses  aghast  — 
affrighted  —  then  turned  and  fled. 

And  now  a  loud  shout  of  exultation  burst 
from  the  Tyrolese,  that  rung  through  the  valley, 
and  was  re-echoed  from  all  the  rocks  around. 
But  Hofer  gave  no  cry  of  triumph.  He  plucked 
his  beard,  and  looked  grave. 

One,  too,  there  was,  high  and  safe  upon  the 
rock,  and  two  there  were  seated  on  a  stone  near 
the   bridge,   who  joined   not  the  cruel  shout. 
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although  from  feelings  widely  different ;  for  in 
the  brave  officer  who  met  this  sudden,  glorious, 
but  melancholy  death,  both  Albert  and  Johanna 
had  recognized  the  youthful  Bavarian  who  had 
played  with  Dame  Kauffman's  grandchild,  and 
who  had  been  subsequently  disabled  in  the  arm 
in  the  affair  at  Sterzingen  Moss.  There  was  a 
father  of  Felix  Herman's  in  Munich  to  hear 
that  news;  and  a  girl,  accounted  the  fairest 
and  the  most  lively  of  any  in  the  pleasant  and 
romantic  neighbourhood  of  the  old  city  of 
Passau,  that  heard  it,  and  never  smiled  again. 
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CHAP.  XIV, 

"  Let  not  the  people  be  too  swift  to  judge, 
As  one  who  reckons  on  the  blades  in  field 
Or  ere  the  crop  be  ripe.  —  For  I  have  seen 
The  thorn  frown  rudely  all  the  winter  long. 
And  after  bear  the  rose  upon  its  top  ; 
And  bark,  that  all  her  way  across  the  sea 
Ran  straight  and  speedy,  perish  at  the  last. 
E'en  in  the  haven's  mouth." 

Daxte,  Cart/'s  Transl. 

The  Tyrolese  held  their  ground  throughout 
the  day,  and  in  the  night  ensuing  retired,  and 
dispersed  to  their  homes. 

The  guest-chamber  of  the  Golden  Crown  was 
again  filled  with  guests  the  following  evening ; 
but  there  was  no  feast  —  no  song;  a  sad  silence, 
a  settled  melancholy,  possessed  them  all.  Hofer 
was  already  away  for  the  mountains;  a  price 
had  been  set  upon  his  head :  and  it  was  but  the 
meaner  multitude  of  fugitives,  a  portion  of 
which  now  occupied  for  the  night  the  chamber 
at  the  Crown.     The  greater  part  of  these  were 
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without  arms,  and  none  of  them  were  of  note 
sufficient  to  have  any  thing  to  fear  from  the 
enemy  beyond  what  they  had  already  suffered. 
Their  pleasant  country,  which  had  been  studded 
with  white  farms  and  sheltered  homesteads,  was 
a  desert  and  a  desolation.  You  could  find  only 
blackened  walls  to  mark  the  site  of  those  de- 
tached and  beautiful  cottages,  which  had  made 
Tyrol  the  delight  of  the  traveller.  Villages  lay 
in  ruins.  Whole  families  were  homeless ;  and 
many  had  no  longer  fathers,  or  sons,  or  brothers. 
The  war,  which  had  lasted  only  seven  short 
months,  during  the  latter  part  of  which  period 
the  devoted  and  heroic  inhabitants  had  been 
abandoned  by  Austria  to  their  helpless,  hopeless 
fate,  was  now  at  an  end ;  and  Tyrol  lay  down 
beneath  her  conqueror's  foot,  with  the  barren, 
but  proud  consolation,  that  the  brave  and  the 
good  in  every  land  admired  and  pitied  her,  and 
mourned  over  the  melancholy  termination  of  her 
glorious  struggle  ;  —  a  struggle,  not  indeed  for 
liberty,  but  for  something  very  like  it,  a  govern- 
ment that  had  long  pleased  and  cordially  attached 
the  people.  But  of  such  consolation  there  was 
t  2 
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nothing  to  be  read  in  the  blank  and  dejected 
countenances  of  the  unhappy  men,  who  sat 
supping  up  their  poor  broth,  and  breaking  their 
tasteless  bread,  that  night  in  the  inn  at  Sterzin- 
gen.  Among  them,  but  yet  somewhat  apart, 
seated  at  the  far  end  of  a  settle,  near  the  corner 
of  one  of  the  tables,  was  Albert  Steiner;  and 
there  sat  by  him  an  elderly-looking  peasant, 
who  wore  his  hat  pressed  down  over  his  eyes, 
and  had  the  dress  of  Italian  Tyrol.  This  was 
the  same  person  who  had  protected  Johanna 
during  the  battle,  and  led  her  safe  over  the 
bridge,  and  had  afterwards  guarded  her  all  the 
way  to  Sterzingen.  They  sat  together  in  silence  ; 
for  Albert  was  too  ill  and  too  miserable  to 
speak,  and  the  stranger  seemed  as  little  inclined 
for  conversation  as  himself. 

When,  at  the  usual  hour,  the  household  and 
the  guests,  as  is  the  custom  throughout  Tyrol, 
performed  their  evening  devotions  together,  as- 
sembling on  their  knees  before  the  great  crucifix 
in  the  corner  of  the  hall,  these  two  kneeled 
side  by  side  ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  weary 
peasants  dropped  away,  by  two's  and  three's. 
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to  the  chambers  or  lofts  where  they  were  to 
pass  the  night,  these  two  still  sat  on  together, 
thoughtful  and  silent. 

The  evening  had  been  rainy,  and  the  weather 
became  worse  and  more  wild  every  minute ;  the 
slanting  torrents  rushed  against  the  casement, 
as  though  they  would  beat  it  in;  and,  every 
now  and  then,  a  flash  of  white  and  sheeted  light- 
ning blazed  upon  the  black  glass,  with  a  bright 
and  blinding  splendour. 

Albert  turned  paler  than  a  corpse  at  one  of 
these  vivid  flashes,  and  started  up  from  his  seat, 
and  went  to  the  fire-place,  which  was,  by  its 
situation,  screened  from  the  window. 

"  You  have  no  reason  to  fear,"  said  his  com- 
panion :  "  this  is  sheet  lightning,  and  perfectly 
harmless ;  it  is  a  very  rough  night  abroad,  and 
though  I  see  we  have  no  chance  of  other  bed 
than  these  planks  under  our  feet,  we  may  thank 
God  for  the  shelter." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  lightning,"  said  Al- 
bert, "  only  I  feel  very  cold ;  but  I  have  heard 
of  men  being  blasted  by  a  flash  of  it — I  wonder 
you  go  so  close  to  the  window." 
L  3 
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"  Why,  I  hear  travellers  arriving,"  he  re- 
plied :  "  'tis  a  late  hour,  and  bitter  weather,  and 
good  luck  for  them  to  get  housed  ;  for  it  is  just 
one  of  those  nights  in.  which  the  lost  road  is  not 
easily  found  again." 

As  he  spoke,  Dame  KaufFman  and  Johanna 
came  into  the  hall,  conducting  two  travellers,  of 
an  appearance  above  the  common.  They  threw 
off  their  dripping  cloaks,  and  shook  their  hats  as 
they  laid  them  on  a  table,  and  then  hurried  with 
cheerful  eagerness  to  the  fire,  from  whence  Al- 
bert stood  back.  His  companion  united  wdth 
the  Dame  and  Johanna  in  welcoming  them  to  the 
timely  shelter ;  and  they  were  too  glad  to  be  safe 
under  a  roof  to  care  much  about  bad  fare  and 
bad  accommodation.  They  rubbed  their  hands, 
and  spread  them  to  the  glowing  fire;  they 
trilled  together  a  joyous  fragment  of  a  duet  from 
some  comic  opera  about  fire  and  supper,  and 
then  turned  about  to  examine  the  chamber. 
Albert  was  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room  speak- 
ing to  Johanna,  with  his  back  to  them  at  this 
moment.  His  companion  now  perceived  that 
one  of  them  was  a  woman,   and  a  woman  of  a 
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very  striking  appearance.  She  threw  back  her 
damp  hair  from  either  side  of  her  commanding 
eyes,  and  wrung  the  wet  locks,  bending  her  head 
from  side  to  side  as  she  did  so.  She  wore  a 
Milan  frock,  of  blue  cloth,  and  large  wide 
trowsers  of  the  same,  that  hung  as  full  in  front 
as  the  petticoat  of  a  female  habit;  she  was 
booted  like  a  man ;  and  over  the  black  silk  ker- 
chief round  her  neck  there  fell  a  broad  white 
collar,  which  the  wind  and  rain  had  somewhat 
disarranged.  Her  companion  was  in  a  non- 
descript green  military  dress,  which,  according  to 
his  passports,  might  identify  him  with  any  army  ; 
he  had  a  good  martial  figure,  and  a  fearless  but 
a  dissipated  look. 

As  thus  they  stood,  Albert  turned,  and  with 
an  expression  of  alarm  on  his  features  that  con- 
vulsed and  distorted  them,  immediately  recog- 
nized Lorenza  Cantonati. 

There  was  a  fierce  and  terrible  exultation  in 
her  cruel  glance :  —  "  Here,  Collini ;  here  !  " 
she  called  to  her  fellow  traveller,  as  she  sprung 
like  a  tigress  upon  her  prey.  "  This  is  he  of 
whom  I  told  you ;  this  is  the  murderer  of  the 
L  4 
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brave  Negi'etti.  Make  sure  of  him — I  will  have 
life  for  life  —  I  will  have  justice  on  his  head." 

The  man  seized  Albert  with  roughness,  and, 
presenting  a  pistol  to  his  head,  bade  him  put 
down  his  rifle.  Stupor  and  guilt  made  the  se- 
curing him  an  easy  business  :  and  the  com- 
panion who  had  been  sitting  with  him  through 
the  evening  saw  him  so  mute  and  passive,  that 
he  could  scarce  doubt  the  truth  of  the  accusa- 
tion ;  especially  when  he  remembered  to  have 
seen  him  foremost  among  the  fugitives  at  the 
bridge,  and  thought  upon  his  terror  at  the  light- 
ning: moreover,  he  was  immediately  engaged 
by  another  call  on  his  attention,  for  the  poor 
Johanna  leaned  against  the  wall  in  pale  and 
speechless  agony. 

Collini  had  pinioned  the  unhappy  youth  like 
a  criminal,  and  laid  him  on  the  floor  in  a  corner 
of  the  chamber.  And  now,  for  the  first  time, 
Albert  found  voice  to  cry, — "  I  am  innocent  of 
this  charge ;  guilty  of  a  million  sins,  but  inno- 
cent of  this  one.  It  is  false,  all  false  !  the  wo- 
man seeks  my  life." 

"  And  will  have  it,"  said  Lorenza ;  "  but  can 
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wait  till  to-morrow  —  and  just  now  want  my 
supper  —  and  beg  to  have  it,  good  people,  as 
soon  as  you  have  recovered  your  senses,"  she 
added,  turning  to  Dame  KauiFman  and  Johanna. 
But  neither  of  them  were  in  a  condition  to 
think  of  such  matters  ;  and  the  room  was  fast 
filling  with  such  persons  from  the  kitchen  and 
the  sleeping-rooms  as  the  rumour  or  the  noise 
brought  together.  All  eyes  rested  upon  Albert, 
as  they  do  upon  the  murderer,  with  a  silent 
wonder  or  a  whispered  horror.  The  man  who 
has  committed  murder  seems  so  dark  a  defier 
of  his  God,  that  the  grossest  sinners  stand  com- 
forted in  his  presence  by  a  kind  of  pharisaical 
comparison.  They  Uft  their  eyes  boldly  up, 
and  thank  Heaven  they  are  not  as  he.  "  I 
knew,"  said  one  grey-headed  old  villain  in  the 
group,  "  I  knew  thiat  the  boy  was  a  dicer,  and 
a  wencher,  and  drank  a  little  at  Roveredo ;  but 
I  never  thought  there  was  any  harm  in  him  ;  I 
never  thought  he  was  such  a  cold-blooded 
young  scoundrel.  What  were  you  thinking  of, 
you  young  rascal  ? "  he  cried,  going  up  to  him ; 
but  the  companion,  who  had  been  sitting  with 
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Albert  before  the  arrival  of  his  accusers,  placed 
Johanna  on  a  seat,  and  then  stepped  forward, 
and  interfered,  saying,  "  Let  him  alone,  friends : 
he  has  enough,  poor  soul,  to  think  of  now  at  all 
events.  God  is  the  avenger  of  blood;  his  is 
the  finger  that  pointeth  out  the  guilty.  Meddle 
not  in  this  matter :  —  if  he  be  a  shedder  of  his 
brother's  blood,  it  has  cried  from  the  ground 
to  One  that  heareth  always.  Leave  him  in  those 
Almighty  and  All-merciful  hands,  and  while  he 
suffers  God's  punishment,  let  him  hear  no  re- 
proaches, but  those  of  his  own  conscience." 

The  black  eyes  of  Lorenza  Cantonati  dilated, 
as  with  a  sudden  terror,  and  assumed  a  fearful 
glassy  appearance;  her  gaze  was  fixed,  yet  it 
seemed  to  be  directed  on  no  particular  object. 
"  Who  prates  of  conscience  ?"  she  cried.  "  This 
is  some  roguish  priest :  there  is  no  such  place 
as  heaven ;  there  is  no  such  place  as  hell ;  all 
words,  and  bugbears,  and  old  wives'  tales.  Ne- 
gretti  proved  to  me  that  there  was  no  God; 
and  Negretti  was  a  wise  and  cunning  man,  and 
knew  the  world  well,  —  and  I  was  by  when  the 
poison  worked,  and  heard  him  curse  God  and 
die." 
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There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  crowded 
chamber  while  the  fiendish  and  frantic  woman 
thus  wildly  spoke  her  blasphemy ;  and,  as  she 
closed,  she  walked  across  to  the  window,  and, 
gasping  apparently  for  air,  threw  open  one  of 
the  casements.  The  rain  was  less  violent,  but 
the  lightning  had  increased,  was  blue  and 
forked,  and  burst  from  the  rifted  clouds  inces- 
santly. One  bright  and  arrowy  ray  shot  down, 
just  after  the  casement  was  opened,  and  a  ball  of 
living  fire  seemed  to  have  alighted  on  the  op- 
posite roof,  and  to  roll  swiftly  on  towards  the 
window;  so,  at  least,  they  said  afterwards,  when 
they  were  collected  enough  to  come  near,  and 
touch  the  body  of  Lorenza,  where  she  lay, 
stricken    by  the  lightning,   dead. 

But    for    a    long    time    after    the    shock    all 

.kneeled  or  lay  low  in  terror;   and,  his  bonds 

loosened  by  the  sudden  agitation,  Albert  had 

approached  the  crucifix,   and   lay  prostrate  at 

its  foot. 

That  dreadful,  that  insupportable  weight, 
which  had  lain  for  a  few  short  minutes  on  the 
heart  of  poor  Johanna,  and  which  threatened 
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the  destruction  of  her  hfe,  or  the  bewilderment 
of  her  brain,  was  taken  off  at  the  sight  as  by  an 
angel's  hand.  "  He  is  innocent,"  she  cried; 
''  innocent  of  blood;"  and  tears  of  gratitude 
streamed  down  her  pale  cheeks,  as,  fearless  of 
the  bright  lightning,  she  lifted  her  thankful 
eyes  to  Heaven. 

"  It  is  the  arm  of  Jehovah,  my  children," 
said  the  pastor  Christian ;  for  he  it  was,  who,  in 
the  garb  of  the  peasant,  had  spoken  for  Albert. 
"  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  perturbed  and  un- 
happy spirit,  which  has  left  this  fair,  deceitful 
frame,  was  a  minister  of  evil,  and  a  false  ac- 
cuser." 

"  She  was  guilty,"  said  her  surviving  com- 
panion, "  though  I  knew  it  not  till  now  that  she 
spoke  of  poison;  for  it  was  of  stabbing  Negretti 
that  to  me  she  had  accused  this  unfortunate 
youth."  He  spoke  with  trembling,  like  one  scarce 
feeling  steady  or  safe  upon  the  edge  of  a  pre- 
cipice, whence  a  companion  has  just  been  cast 
down  headlong,  and  dashed  to  atoms.  It  was 
a  fearsome  sight,  the  body  of  that  vile  enchant- 
ress, when  they  approached  to  remove  it ;  the 
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eyes  were  open,  and  had  the  same  dilatation,  the 
same  glassy  appearance,  as  when  last  she  spoke. 
As  they  lifted  it,  there  was  no  stiffness  gathering 
the  joints  into  the  rigidity  of  the  corpse;  but 
neck  and  arms  and  limbs  were  flexible  and 
supple,  and  fell  about  lissom,  as  children  at 
their  play,  in  a  hot  summer's  noon,  will  indo- 
lently suffer  them  to  do  for  sportiveness.  The 
arms  fell  loosely  dangling  as  they  bore  away 
the  body,  and  when  they  placed  them  upon  it, 
one  again  fell  and  swung  against  the  bearer; 
and  the  limbs  bent  loose  at  the  knee,  as  though 
they  were  carrying  one  in  a  swoon  to  bed ;  and 
one  walked  behind  holding  up  the  head,  as 
though  it  might  be  hurt,  or  the  throat  injured 
by  want  of  care  and  quiet  motion,  and  being 
kept  steady  in  its  position.  To  all  the  sight 
was  shocking;  but  none  may  tell,  none  may 
imagine,  what  it  was  to  Albert,  who  had  felt 
those  arms  enfolded  about  him,  whose  eyes 
had  been  looked  into  by  these  staring  eyeballs, 
that  now  glared  upon  him  wanting  speculation. 
A  life  of  penitence  and  prayer,  and  blank  celi- 
bacy, he  then  and  there  did  in  his  spirit  resolve 
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and  vow  most  strictly  to  observe,  until  the 
grave  should  open  and  receive  him.  Nor  could 
Johanna  either  wonder  at  the  resolve,  or  seek 
to  change  it.  By  the  advice  of  the  good 
pastor,  she  soon  left  Sterzingen  for  Inspruck, 
and  became,  not  long  after  her  residence  there, 
a  sister  of  charity  in  the  Hospital  of  Mercy 
in  that  city.  The  priest,  who  had  with  such 
cruelty  persecuted  Christian,  was  only  heard  of 
in  Tyrol  once  again ;  since  which  hour  his 
name  has  been  widely  execrated  both  there  and 
in  the  world ;  for  then  it  was  that  he  sold  the 
secret  of  Hofer's  retreat,  and  that  simple  and 
confiding  hero  was  dragged  forth  to  the  mer- 
ciless tribunal,  which  decreed  his  death,  and 
sealed  his  glory. 

Christian  Meiler  chanced  to  be  in  Botzen, 
when,  on  a  dreary  winter's  day,  cold  as  the 
frozen  snow,  Hofer,  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and 
his  son,  a  mere  boy,  were  marched  in  pri- 
soners, amid  the  shouts  of  the  French  soldiery 
and  the  tears  of  his  countrymen.  The  aspect 
of  the  patriot  was  unmoved,  the  spirit  in  his 
eye  untamed,  and  he  looked  serene,  and  even 
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cheerfiil.  Amid  the  few  admitted  here  into  his 
prison  was  the  pastor.  Hofer,  who  now  knew 
by  whom  he  had  been  betrayed,  instantly  re- 
cognized Christian,  and,  remembering  the  cir- 
cumstances at  Sterzingen,  requested  his  forgive- 
ness for  having  left  him  in  the  power  of  a 
counsellor  so  cruel  and  worthless  as  he  had 
since  proved.  The  pastor  answered  him  only  by 
his  tears ;  and  being  left  alone  with  him  for  an 
hour,  he  had  the  privilege  of  mingling  prayers 
with  Hofer,  and  preparing  him  for  that  crown 
of  martyrdom,  which,  as  the  undaunted  cham- 
pion of  liberty,  he  was  now  so  soon  about  to 
wear.  With  the  parting  blessing  of  this  prince 
of  peasants  Christian  returned  mournfully  to 
his  cure.  Through  a  student  of  Verona,  a  na- 
tive of  Inspruck,  who  had  for  a  short  time  pre- 
vious to  his  treachery  been  in  the  service  of 
the  faithless  priest,  as  a  secretary.  Christian 
learned  that  the  letter,  which  had  been  con- 
verted into  so  fatal  an  engine  against  him,  was 
only  a  private  memoir  addressed  to  a  bosom 
friend  by  the  Bavarian,  and  merely  put  under 
cover  to  him  that  it  might  be  in  safe  custody 
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till  an  opportunity  might  offer  of  forwarding  it 
with  security  to  its  destination.  For  six  years 
the  pastor  lived  on  at  Sterzingen,  beloved  by 
his  flock,  suspected  of  heresy  by  his  ecclesias- 
tical superiors,  but  never  again  openly  molested ; 
and  at  length,  being  seized  with  a  consumptive 
cough,  he  slowly  and  gently  declined.  His 
eyes  were  closed  by  poor  Johanna,  who  had 
come  from  Inspruck  to  nurse  him,  while  Albert 
Steiner  was  kneeling  grateful  and  penitent  at 
the  foot  of  his  dying-bed. 
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"  What  pleasure,  Sir,  find  we  in  life,  to  lock  it 
From  action  and  adventure?"  Cymbeline. 

Talk  of  a  dukedom,  a  captain-generalship,  a 
grand  cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  all  glori- 
ous as  they  are  — sorry  promotions,  cold,  unfelt 
distinctions  are  they  all,  compared  to  a  lad  of 
eighteen's  appointment  to  the  lieutenancy  of  a 
light  company,  on  a  death-vacancy,  the  day 
after  his  first  battle. 

The  army  of  Wellington  contained  no  happier 
or  prouder  being  than  Harry  Blount,  when, 
the  day  after  the  fierce  engagement  at  Talavera, 
the  adjutant  of  his  gallant  corps,  an  old  soldier, 
as  brown  as  a  berry,  and  as  stiff  as  a  bamboo, 
stepped  across  rather  quicker  than  ordinary 
from  the  colonel's  tree  to  the  front  of  the  lines, 
M  2 
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where  a  group  of  the  officers  were  lounging,  and 
called  out,  "  Master  Hal,  the  colonel  has  made 
a  light-bob  of  you.  I  said  all  I  could  against 
you.  I  told  him  you  was  the  idlest  dog  we 
had  —  a  very  bad  boy  for  drill  —  always  too 
late  —  always  laughing — couldn't  run  —  couldn't 
jump."  What  more  he  was  going  to  add  we 
cannot  tell,  for  Harry  Blount  had  thrown  his 
cap  sky-high  in  the  air,  and  having  run  behind 
the  brave  old  adjutant,  who  was  a  universal 
favourite,  had  sprung  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
well  nigh  throttled  him. 

"  Carry  me,  you  old  sinner;  carry  me  down 
the  lines.  This  is  the  leg  for  the  light  in- 
fantry," said  Harry  Blount,  urging  the  old 
boy's  iron  sides. 

"  A  pretty  leg  you  made  of  it  yesterday.  If 
you  had  had  a  run  in  you,  you  would  have 
caught  that  slack-breeched  Mounseer  with  the 
eagle,  when  the  vagabonds  went  to  the  right- 
about in  double-quick  time  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  our  persuaders.  You  might  have  had  your 
toasting-fork  through  him,  though  he  got  clear 
of  the  bayonets." 
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**  Confound  you,  you  old  rogue,  you  know  I 
did  my  best ;  and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  fat 
clumsy  old  Serjeant  Rounder,  I  should  have 
caught  the  fellow." 

"  Ah  !  you  would  not  have  done  much  good 
with  him  if  you  had.  One  clink  from  old 
Rounder  would  have  settled  his  accounts  to 
some  purpose.  There's  to  be  a  sale,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  of  poor  Hardy's  rattle-traps.  You  must 
go  and  secure  his  wings*,  my  boy." 

At  the  mention  of  Hardy's  name,  Harry 
Blount  slipped  quietly  oflP  the  old  adjutant's 
shoulders,  and  seemed  ashamed  of  his  high 
spirits. 

"  Poor  Frank  !"  said  he  ;  ''  if  I  could  see  you 
alive  again,  I  would  be  content  to  remain  a 
flatfootf  to  the  end  of  the  war." 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  the  rough  adjutant ; 
"  every  bullet  has  its  billet.    It's  a  bad  wind  that 

*  Military  ornaments  worn  on  the  shoulders  instead  of  epau- 
lettes by  grenadiers  and  light  infantry. 

t  A  cant  term  applied  laughingly  by  grenadiers  and  light- 
infantry  men  to  the  battalion  men. 
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blows  nobody  good.  Don't  you  mind  his  old 
song, 

*  Why,  soldiers,  why, 

Should  we  be  melancholy,  boys? 
Why,  soldiers,  why, 
Whose  business  'tis  to  die  ?' 

1  like  that  song — there's  some  sense  in  it.  Ah  ! 
I  have  not  got  such  a  clear  pipe  as  poor  Frank 
had :  it  did  me  good  to  hear  him." 

"  I  believe,"  said  another  of  the  party, 
'*  Frank  had  some  notion  he  should  not  live 
long ;  and,  knowing  it  was  a  soldier's  business 
to  die,  he  thought  more  of  preparing  for  it  than 
the  most  of  us." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  old  soldier,  "  no 
preaching.  Where  the  tree  drops  there  it  will 
lie ;  there's  no  fear  but  Frank  has  got  good 
quarters. 

*  We  come  into  the  world  naked  and  bare, 
We  go  out  of  it,  nobody  knows  where ; 
But  if  we  do  well  here,  we  shall  be  well  there.' 

There,  that's  a  sermon  my  grandmother  taught 
me  before  I  first  'listed ;  and  she  gave  me 
a  prayer,  too,  which  is  not  much  use  in  this 
country,  seeing  I  have  not  put  my  old  bones  be- 
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tween  sheets  since  we  landed.  But  in  barracks, 
every  night,  I  said  the  old  woman's  words ;  and 
good  ones  they  were :  — 

*  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John : 
Pray  God  bless  the  bed  I'm  on.'  " 

Harry  Blount,  who  was  a  clergyman's  son, 
had  been  well  educated  and  taught  the  truths  of 
his  Bible,  checked  the  old  soldier  with  a  squeeze 
of  the  hand,  and  told  him,  "  that  though  a  good 
drill,  he  would  make  but  a  sorry  parson."  A 
truth  old  Plummet  readily  assented  to,  saying, 
"  he  didn't  know  much  about  parsons ;  and 
didn't  like  what  he  did." 

The  party  now  moved  off  to  the  rear  of  the 
centre  to  the  sale,  where,  in  a  few  minutes,  by 
right  of  purchase,  Harry  Blount  put  on  Hardy's 
neat-cut  jacket  and  wings,  and  the  sling  belt, 
with  silver  whistle  and  chain. 

"  A  fit  —  a  glorious  fit,"  several  voices  ex- 
claimed ;  "  the  jacket  has  as  neat  a  set  as  if 
made  by  Allen  himself."  "  Turn  about,  Hal  !" 
"  Capital ! "  "  But  you'll  have  some  trouble  to 
get  the  blood  out  of  that  belt,"  said  Plummet, 
"  the  stain  is  so  deep." 
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«  I  like  it  all  the  better,"  said  Hal,  "  for  that 
glorious  stain ;  'twill  remind  me  of  that  noble 
fellow,  Frank." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  said  Plummet,  "  that's  all  very 
well   while    scrambling   about   here    after    the 

o 

Mounseers,  never  looking  up,  never  keeping 
step,  and  marching  in  lines  crooked  as  rams' 
horns;  but  dirty  belts  won't  do  at  a  guard- 
mounting  in  Dubhn,  under  old  Square'em." 

"  Well,  it  will  do  here,"  cried  Harry ;  and 
away  he  ran,  bounding  and  springing  along,  to 
thank  the  colonel  for  putting  him  in  the  light 
company.  Several  of  the  men  of  it  jumped  up 
in  their  lines  as  he  ran  past,  and  with  a  cry  of 
momentary  familiarity,  half  shouted  to  him,  and 
half  to  each  other  —  "  Go  the  rig  —  go  the  rig 
—  that's  your  sort  —  that's  the  chap  for  my  mo- 
ney —  we're  fitted,  the  company  will  play  the 
whole  regiment  now  :  that's  the  cricketer,  bat 
or  bowl,  that's  the  boy ;  —  he's  the  lad  to  ride  : 
the  horse  knows  his  master  that's  got  him  on  his 
back. — O  !   he's  a  broth  of  a  boy." 

Some  of  this  Hal  heard  as  he  passed,  and  the 
rest  they  spoke  standing  in  their  shirt-sleeves, 
with  folded  arms,  and  looking  hard  after  him. 
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He  found  the  colonel  sitting  on  the  ground  in 
his  forage  cap,  and  writing  a  letter  on  the  top  of 
his  canteen.  The  colonel  was  a  very  gallant  of- 
ficer ;  strict,  but  considerate ;  not  a  cheerful 
man  himself,  but  rejoicing  to  see  others  so ;  and 
he  received  the  breathless  youth's  acknowledg- 
ments with  a  smile. 

"  Well,  young  man,"  said  he,  "  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  that  you  feel  the  honour  as  you 
ought.  I  promise  you  I  would  not  put  you  in 
the  light  infantry,  if  I  did  not  think  you  would 
do  credit  to  it :  —  but  I  say  to  you,  as  I  said  to 
poor  Hardy  three  years  ago — '  In  all  things  re- 
member the  end.'  — It  is  an  old  and  a  good  cau- 
tion ;  'twill  keep  your  head  cool  and  your  heart 

light." 

"  I  hope  I  do.  Sir,"  answered  Hal. 

"  Have  you  written  to  your  father,"  asked 
the  colonel,  "  to  tell  him  you  are  safe  and  sound 
after  yesterday's  pelting?" 

«  No,  Sir." 

"  Well,  then,  do  so ;  for  friends  often  suffer  a 
great  deal  of  uneasiness  at  home,  when  they  hear 
of  a  battle,  until  they  receive  letters.     I  shall 
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mention  you  in  mine  to  my  wife.  I  am  now 
waiting  to  poor  Hardy's  father,  and  I  am  very 
much  perplexed  about  it.  I  feel  for  the  old 
people;  they  are  most  worthy,  and  he  was  an 
only  child.  I  have  heard  his  father,  who  is  a 
major  of  veterans  in  Jersey,  say,  that  Frank 
never  cost  him  a  tear  in  the  way  of  trouble,  be- 
yond sorrow  at  partings,  in  his  whole  life ;  that 
he  never  asked  him  for  a  shilling,  and  never  con- 
tracted a  debt.  And  to  this  I  add,  that  I  never 
heard  him  swear  an  oath  ;  never  knew  him  make 
a  bet  I  and  never  saw  him  intoxicated  but  once, 
at  a  battle  anniversary.  Make  him  your  model, 
boy  !  And  may  your  end  be  as  honourable, 
though  not  so  untimely,  as  poor  Frank  Har- 
dv's."  With  that  the  colonel  dashed  away  a 
tear  that  stood  trembling  in  the  corner  of  his 
eye,  as  if  vexed  at  being  betrayed  into  emotion, 
and,  dismissing  Harry,  took  up  his  narrow  port- 
able inkstand,  and  tw^isting  his  pen  impatiently 
in  it,  to  get  ink  enough  for  the  tracing  of  a  line, 
resumed  the  occupation  which  the  youth  had  for 
a  few  minutes  interrupted. 

After  this  battle  the  army  retreated  to  Estra- 
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madura,  leaving  most  of  their  severely  wounded 
in  hospital  at  Talavera. 

Although  the  movement  of  retreat  is  not  very 
agreeable  or  animating,  still  there  was  not,  in 
this  case,  any  moral  depression.  The  troops, 
who  had  just  gained  a  brilliant  victory  after 
a  hard-fought  field,  marched  away  with  a  hope 
that  the  French  would  follow,  that  they  might 
turn  and  beat  them  again.  They  were  not  like 
dogs  with  their  tails  between  their  legs,  but  like 
lions  lashing  them  about  in  proud  menace  as 
they  slowly  retired.  Commissaries  and  musqui- 
toes  called  forth  their  most  heavy  curses  ;  — and 
quarters,  rest,  soft  tommy*,  and  rations  of  wine, 
were  among  their  most  agreeable  anticipations. 

Every  vineyard  they  passed  was  laid  under 
contribution  by  them,  and  "  Sta  bon  the  grapes," 
was  the  usual  war-cry,  when  they  had  piled  arms 
and  were  dismissed  on  then'  halting  ground. 
Harry  was  enjoying  all  the  bright  novelty  of  his 
new  dignities,  —  "  Light  infantry,  to  the  front ;" 
"  Light  company,  form  the  advance  guard  : " 
bugle  sounding  double-quick  time,  and  all  the 

*  The  cant  term  of  common  soldiers  for  soft  bread. 
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rest  of  it.  Oh  !  that  trotting  up  from  the  rear 
to  the  head  of  the  column,  with  the  arms  trailed 
and  the  saucy  toss  of  head  as  they  gave  the 
grubbies  *  the  go-by,  calling  out,  "  Incline  to  the 
right  !  Make  way  for  your  masters  ! "  Or,  on 
some  occasions,  when  the  enemy  was  looked  for, 
and  they  were  detached  to  form  a  rear-guard, 
the  insolent  joy,  and  the  —  "  We'll  take  care  of 
you,  my  children;"  and  to  the  grenadiers, 
"  We'll  take  care  of  you,  my  babies." 

Harry  was  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long : 
ready  to  run  a  couple  of  miles  for  milk,  or 
bread,  or  wine,  at  the  close  of  the  longest  march ; 
learned  himself  to  make  an  Irish  stew,  oxtail 
soup,  and  to  fry  a  bullock's  kidneys  in  a  camp- 
kettle  lid ;  and,  when  night  came,  lay  down 
wrapped  in  his  cloak,  with  a  knapsack  for  a  pil- 
low, and  slept  as  sound  as  a  top,  and  so  fast, 
that  he  was  wont  to  laugh  when  he  rose,  and  say 
he  had  been  sleeping  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an 
hour,  and  felt  fresh  as  a  four-year-old,  and 
ready  for  any  thing. 

*  A  cant  term  —  corresponds  with  flatfoots. 
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Harry  was  handsome  - —  a  manly  beauty  : 
dark  hazel  eyes,  a  profusion  of  dark  brown  hair, 
a  well-cut  mouth,  fine  teeth,  and  a  very  sweet 
smile.  He  took  the  sun  well,  had  no  peeling 
of  his  skin,  no  sprithes,  no  swelling  of  the  lips, 
no  scorching  of  the  nose,  but  was  well  tanned  in 
complexion,  with  a  fine  healthy  glow  on  his 
cheek,  subdued  by  the  heat  into  the  colour  of  a 
well-sunned  peach. 

As  the  light  infantry  of  his  corps  led  the 
march  into  the  city  of  Badajos,  he  as  lieuten- 
ant commanding  the  section  in  advance,  the 
populace  and  peasantry  which  gathered  about 
them  were  pointing  him  out  to  each  other,  and 
remarking  upon  his  fine  figure  and  graceful 
carriage;  and  though  Harry  was  not  exactly 
vain,  yet,  as  he  was  looking  forward  to  some 
weeks  of  sojourn  in  this  city,  and  as  he  had 
heard  a  great  deal  about  Spanish  ladies,  but 
had  as  yet  seen  very  little  of  them,  he  was  not  a 
little  gratified  to  have  the  letter  of  recommen- 
dation he  carried  in  his  cheerfid  face  so  readily 
and  generally  acknowledged  by  the  fi-equent-ut- 
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tered  "  hermoso — hermosissimo:"  and  taking 
his  billet  with  a  little  flutter  at  the  heart,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  house  of  Don  Gaspar  de 
Ribera,  in  a  back  street,  not  far  from  the  gate  of 
las  Palmas. 
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CHAP.  II. 

'*  I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye, 
That  liked,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love." 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

Doisr  Gaspar  de  Ribera  was  a  little  yellow- 
visaged  morose  old  gentleman,  the  veriest  churl 
in  all  the  city,  and  was  sitting  in  the  inner  gal- 
lery of  his  mansion,  which  overlooked  the  Patio, 
with  his  cloak  wrapped  loosely  about  him,  and 
a  paper  cigar  in  his  mouth,  when  the  joyous 
Harry  entered  with  his  billet. 

He  could  see  the  youth  through  the  rails  of 
the  balcony,  but  he  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

Harry,  after  calling  quietly  below  for  some 
servant  of  the  house,  and  waiting  a  minute  or 
two  without  seeing  any  one  appear,  looked  up, 
and  made  an  obeisance  to  the  Don,  and  asked 
if  this  was  the  house  of  Don  Gaspar  de  Ribera  ? 

The  Don  thrust  forth  from  his  cloak  an  arm 
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in  a  shirt-sleeve,  took  the  cigar  slowly  from  his 
mouth,  and,  without  bowing  or  rising,  answered 
«  Yes." 

"  I  have  a  billet  on  it,"  said  Harry,  "  for 
one  English  officer." 

"  A  hundred  thousand  devils  take  all  the 
English,"  was  his  courteous  reply  ;  "  it  cannot 
be  —  it  is  a  mistake  —  I  have  got  an  exemp- 
tion—  go  away —  take  it  back  to  the  alcade  — 
there  is  no  room  for  you  —  go  away  —  take  it 
back." 

Albeit  Harry  was  a  cheerful,  good-tempered 
youth,  yet,  w^hat  between  dust,  heat,  and  fatigue, 
to  go  back  through  the  scorching  streets  and 
upon  the  rough  and  burning  stones  of  Badajos, 
in  search  of  another  quarter,  was  not  agreeable. 
He,  therefore,  marched  up-stairs  to  the  infuri- 
ated Don,  who  was  now  pacing  up  and  down  in 
considerable  wrath,  presented  his  billet,  and 
said,  if  there  was  any  mistake,  the  Don  might 
himself  either  go  or  send  and  have  it  rectified  ; 
but  that,  as  the  day  was  hot,  and  he  was  tired 
with  his  march,  he  would  in  the  meantime  sit 
down  and  rest  himself;  and  he  accordingly 
seated  himself  in  a  chair  near  him. 
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"  Insolence — it  is  my  chair,"  said  the  old  man, 
coming  up  with  eyes  of  anger. 

"  I  did  not  observe,"  said  Harry,  "  that  it  was 
the  only  one  in  the  gallery,  and  designed  not  to 
oflPend  you.  I  will  get  another,"  looking  into  a 
room  near. 

"  No,  no,  you  will  not  —  I  am  master  of  my 
own  house.    Do  the  Eno-lish  mean  to  take  that 
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as  well  as  the  country's  strong  places  ?  I  tell 
you  there  is  no  room  — I  will  not  receive  your 
billet  —  go  back  with  it." 

The  youth  now  felt  sadly  tempted  to  enforce 
his  right  of  quarter  ;  but  the  temper  of  the  cho- 
leric old  orentleman  renderinor  it  difficult  to  do 
so,  without  at  least  the  push  and  action  of  vio- 
lence, he  restrained  himself,  told  him  he  was 
no  true  Spaniard  that  would  not  receive  an  ally 
with  common  civility,  and  that  he  would  rather 
lodge  in  a  stable  than  sleep  under  his  roof,  and 
then  sallied  forth  to  procure  quarters  elsewhere. 

His  basroraore-mule  with  his  soldier-servant 
were  below,  and  the  man  had  already  begun  to 
take  off  the  things,  w^hen  Harry  announced  the 
difficulty,  and  bade  him  load  again.     The  man, 

VOL.    II.  N 
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sweating  with  heat,  and  now  yet  more  with  vex- 
ation, as  his  master  moved  off,  sakited  the  Don, 
who  put  his  yellow  face  out  of  one  of  the  front 
windows,  with  a  sharp  volley  of  as  many  oaths 
and  as  much  abuse  as  his  knowledge  of  Spanish 

tongue  and  breedinoj  had  enabled  him   to  ac- 
es o 

quire,  which  was  replied  to  in  Spanish  billings- 
gate, about  as  intelligible  to  the  red  bull-dog 
soldier  as  were  his  quaintly-pronounced  words 
to  the  white  ferret-eyed  piece  of  Spanish  nobihty. 

However,  it  was  but  some  minister  of  little 
Cupid's  who  had  contrived  to  raise  all  this  hub- 
bub, in  order  to  assert  his  power  over  two 
young  rebels,  who  had  laughed  at  every  arrow 
he  had  as  yet  expended  on  them. 

The  Donna  Montalvo  came  into  her  balcony, 
and  looking  down  where  Harry  was  passing 
with  the  air  of  one  provoked  and  weary,  and 
on  towards  the  house  of  Don  Gaspar,  she  at 
once  comprehended  the  dilemma,  and  called 
softly  to  the  Senhor  Inglese  to  come  in  and 
rest  himself.  He  turned  his  eyes  at  the  sum- 
mons, and  there  was  such  a  fine  expression  of 
unaffected  good-humour  and  hospitable  kind- 
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ness  in  the  look,  the  air,  and  manner  of  this 
good  lady,  that,  with  a  graceful  bow,  he  entered 
the  portal  below,  ran  up  a  wide  staircase,  and 
found  the  lady  at  the  head  of  it  ready  to  receive 
him.  She  led  him  into  a  large  cool  apartment, 
where  he  found  an  old  woman  of  sixty,  with 
her  grey  hair  drawn  back,  and  tied  with  broad 
black  riband,  sitting  on  a  mat  in  one  corner 
knitting,  and  near  her,  seated  on  a  low  stool, 
and  bending  over  a  square  embroidery  frame, 
a  girl,  who,  as  she  quickly  rose,  and  came  for- 
ward a  pace  or  two  to  join  in  the  courtesy  of 
the  welcome,  so  startled  and  confused  Harry, 
that  eyes  less  dim  than  the  duenna's,  and  more 
fixed  than  the  Lady  Montalvo's  chanced  to  be, 
would  have  discovered  the  sudden  and  victo- 
rious impression  made  upon  the  youth  by  the 
beauty  of  Juliana. 

Juliana  was,  in  truth,  a  most  enchanting  girl, 
of  a  character  frank,  free,  and  fearless:  no 
sudden  blushes,  no  eyes  downcast  with  simu- 
late modesty.  There  was  a  grace  about  her 
when  she  came  forward  that  won  Harry  on  the 
instant.  She  looked  him  full  in  the  face  as 
N  2 
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naturally  and  artlessly,  as  an  innocent  and  happy 
child;  she  put   no   expression   in   her   glance 
with    design  to  kill  ;    she   neither   sought  nor 
thought  of  admiration  ;  she  joined  her  mother 
in  the  welcome  with  an  easy,  engaging  cordi- 
ality ;  and  the  confusion  of  Harry  appeared  to 
her   only  as    the  awkwardness    of  a   stranger 
unable   to    speak    Spanish,    and    unacquainted 
with  their  manners.     To  relieve  him,  she  went 
into  an  anti-room  and  brought  out  a  plate  of 
delicious  grapes,  presenting  them  for  his  refi'esh- 
ment,   and   with   playfulness    pressing   him  to 
partake  of  them.     Harry  poured  out  his  thanks 
in  superlative  Spanish,  which  was  taken,  as  it 
was  meant,  although  his  attempt  at  the  sentence 
which  contained  his  "  muchisimas  gratias"  was, 
beyond  those  two  words,  utterly  unintelligible. 
At  this  they  laughed,  not  as  we  English  do  at 
foreigners,  wuth  rudeness,  but  with  a  kind  bright 
cheerfulness,  as  extracting  fi'om  it  a  new  plea- 
sure, a  new  interest,  in  the  stammering  stranger. 
Here,  in  this  house,  for  two  months  Harry 
was  quartered  :  for  the  Lady  Montalvo,  pleased 
with  his  address,  caused  his  billet  to  be  given 
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upon  her;  and,  while  her  servant  was  gone  to 
the  alcade  for  it,  she  bade  him  direct  his  bag- 
gage-mule to  be  unloaded,  and  led  him  into  a 
very  pretty  and  cheerful  apartment,  which  he 
occupied  during  the  rest  of  his  stay. 

Oh  !  no,  never  before  in  his  young  life  had 
Harry  passed  two  such  months.  It  was  sun- 
shine, continual  sunshine  in  his  heart.  They 
joked  him  in  the  division  about  the  pretty  girl 
in  his  billet,  whenever  he  missed  a  cricket-ball 
in  their  play,  or  made  a  mistake  at  drill ;  but 
no  body  ever  thought  him  in  love,  neither  did 
he  suspect  it  himself.  He  had  a  good  appetite, 
slept  soundly,  and  looked  content  and  joyous 
all  the  day  long. 

The  Montalvos  were  seldom  abroad,  except 
for  about  half  an  hour  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
on  the  Alameda ;  and  here,  as  they  were  usually 
surrounded  by  their  female  acquaintance,  and 
by  a  few  formal  old  Spanish  dons,  the  only 
gallants  left  to  them  by  the  war,  excepting  the 
officers  of  two  Spanish  levies  in  the  town,  who 
chanced  to  be  no  favourites  with  either  the  Lady 
Montalvo  or  her  daughter,  Henry  never  joined 
N  3 
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them.  But  at  home  he  had  long  secure  hours 
of  free  and  happy  intercourse  with  this  charm- 
ing family,  which  only  flew  too  fast  for  his 
wishes.  During  the  whole  of  his  sojourn  be- 
neath the  roof,  he  never  once  saw  Juliana  alone. 
It  was  in  the  same  chamber,  where  he  was  first 
introduced  to  her,  that  she  was  almost  always  to 
be  found  — never,  however,  without  her  mother 
or  her  duenna.  But  whether  Ursula  was  in 
truth  a  bright  exception  to  the  whole  sister- 
hood of  duennas,  or  whether  the  influence  of 
her  young  charge  was  of  a  nature  so  bewitching 
as  not  to  be  resisted,  certain  it  is  that  Harry 
never  saw  upon  the  old  lady's  kind  face  any 
other  expression  towards  Juliana  than  that  of 
a  confiding  maternal  fondness,  or  rather  a  man- 
ner of  nurselike  endearment. 

The  Senhor  Henrico  was  an  immense  fa- 
vourite with  the  old  duenna ;  even  the  thought 
of  his  being  a  heretic,  which  at  first  alarmed 
her,  and  whenever  it  arose  to  her  mind  caused 
her  immediately  to  make  the  sign  of  a  cross, 
and  put  up  a  petition  for  him  to  St.  Jago  of 
Compostella,  even  this  worried  her  no  longer: 
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he  could  make  her  smile  whenever  he  chose ; 
and  he  chose  to  do  so  very  often,  because  Ju- 
liana always  smiled  too,  and  hers  was  a  smile 
white  and  bright  as  the  flower  of  the  cistus 
flashed  suddenly  upon  by  a  cheerful  sunbeam. 

Harry  made  a  quick  proficiency  in  Spanish 
with  Juliana  for  his  teacher,  and  long  after  he 
well  knew  how  to  aspirate  this  letter,  and  melt 
that  into  the  softest  liquid,  and  to  give  the  lisp 
to  another,  he  would  sit  a  whole  morning  feign- 
ing a  difficulty,  that  he  might  compel  her  to 
give  the  sweet  lesson  of  her  hard  words,  so 
prettily  pronounced,  that  he  began  to  love  them 
as  the  very  charms  and  fascinations  of  the  lan- 
guaoje.  Latterly,  Juliana  began  to  detect  him 
at  this  trick,  and,  while  old  Ursula  with  all  gra- 
vity was  adding  her  instructions,  and  the  Lady 
Montalvo  was  scolding  him  for  his  idleness  and 
bad  memory,  she  would  burst  out  with  a  laugh 
and  the  clapped  hands,  and  accuse  him  of  mak- 
ing a  sport  of  their  patience,  and  knowing  how 
to  pronounce  the  words  as  well  as  themselves  ; 
all  which  the  Senhor  Henrico  would  playfully 
deny  in  better  Spanish  than  he  should  have 
N  4 
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used  on  the  occasion  if  he  wished   to  be  be- 
lieved.      There    were    three    or   four    balls    at 
Badajos  during  his  stay,  but  these  did  not  give 
him  all  the  satisfaction  he  looked  for;  to  be 
sure  he  always  contrived  one  dance  with  Ju- 
liana,  but,   what  between  old   beaux  of  rank 
and  young  beaux  on  the  staff,  he  was  forced  to 
stand  apart  more  than  he  liked,  or  sit  vacant 
and  restless   by  the  Lady  Montalvo,  watching 
Juliana  as   she    moved    and   waltzed  with   the 
grace  and  lightness  of  a  sylph  in  the  arms  of 
another  ;  not  that  he  felt  jealousy,  though,  to  be 
sure,  a  twitch  resembling  it.    He  saw  that  the  girl 
cared  nothing  about  her  partners,  and  it  seemed 
not  that  she  cared  about  himself.     She  appeared 
to  like  the  dance  for  dancing's  sake,   for  the 
sound  of  the  music,  and  the  softness  of  the  ex- 
ercise.    Her  eyes  sparkled  with  animation,  but 
their  expression  was  but  the  common  gladness 
of  high  spirits;  and  the  strangers  who  danced 
with  her,  iind  who  chanced  to  be  men  either  indif- 
ferent, or  else  seeking  to  make  an  impression 
rather  than  to  receive  one,  voted  her  insipid 
and  cold,  without  sentiment,  without  passion, 
or,  in  plain  truth,  without  the  wit  to  find  out 
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their  merits,  and  without  the  coquetry  to  flatter 
them. 

All  this  was  very  contenting  to  Harry,  for  it 
prevented  his  quarter  being  beset  by  the  rank 
and  the  flirters  of  the  division  ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  now  and  then  a  priest,  an  old 
Spanish  don  of  the  city,  or  one  of  the  superior 
officers  of  the  Spanish  troops,  evening  after 
evening  passed  away,  without  any  addition  to 
the  happy  trio  he  had  the  privilege  of  joining. 
Sometimes,  but  not  often,  he  would  bring  with 
him  his  friend  and  chum  *,  Ralph  Harland, 
a  rough  manly  old  officer,  like  himself,  only  a 
lieutenant,  but  some  ten  years  his  senior  in 
age ;  a  man  who  was  himself  indifferent  to  the 
society  of  women,  and  thought  ill  of  the  whole 
sex :  his  excuse  was,  that  he  had  been  ill-treated 
by  a  cruel  step-mother  when  a  child,  and  jilted 
by  a  light-minded  girl  since  he  came  of  age. 

He  was  a  thorough  soldier ;  his  temper  a 
little  soured  by  slow  advancement,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  to  spoil  him  for  duty.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  a  zealous,   brave,  pattern  man, 

*  «  Intimate,"  "  Messmate." 
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attached  to  the  life  of  the  army,  fond  of  his  re- 
giment, and  both  feeling  it  and  making  it  his 
home.  He  was  sensible,  moral,  prudent,  yet 
generous ;  fond  of  all  field  sports,  and  manly 
games  ;  hence  his  first  fancy  for  Harry  Blount, 
who  excelled  in  these  matters,  and  was  a  prime 
favourite  with  him  moreover  for  his  many  ami- 
able qualities.  Indeed  it  was  no  small  piece  of 
good  fortune  for  Hal  to  have  so  steady  and 
safe  a  companion  and  messmate  as  Ralph  Har- 
land. 

They  messed  at  Ralph's  quarter,  who  being 
an  old  soldier,  and  a  man  of  imperturbable  cool- 
ness of  manner  when  he  willed  it,  had  esta- 
blished himself,  with  Harry's  billet,  in  the 
house  of  Don  Gaspar  de  Ribera.  Hal  had  the 
infinite  diversion  of  seeing  his  friend  Ralph 
take  possession.  In  vain  Don  Ribera  stormed 
and  fumed :  with  unbroken  silence,  with  a 
smile  in  his  black  eye,  a  twirl  of  his  black  whis- 
ker, and  a  beckon  to  his  soldier-servant,  a  room 
was  soon  ornamented  with  the  old  bear-skin 
on  which  he  always  slept,  with  a  small  pair  of 
canteens,  and  a  rusty  portmanteau. 
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Here,  to  the  vain  and  inextinguishable  wrath 
of  Don  Gaspar  de  Ribera,  they  had  eaten  their 
Irish-stews,  drank  then-  country  wine,  dis- 
cussed the  night  tumbler  of  punch,  and  smoked 
their  cigars,  sometimes  by  themselves,  and 
sometimes  with  an  addition  to  their  party  of 
three  or  four  cheerful  comrades,  ever  since. 

Ralph  never  professed  to  come  to  the  Mon- 
talvos  for  any  other  purpose  than  hearing  the 
guitar,  which  Juliana  played  exquisitely,  accom- 
panying her  own  clear  voice. 

"  This,"  said  he,  "  I  like.  She  has  got  no 
tricks  and  flourishes  —  no  sigh-away,  die-away 
quavers  ;  and  she  does  not  turn  up  her  eyes  to 
give  your  heart  a  side-shot.  There's  something 
about  her  a  man,  who  knows  less  about  women 
at  bottom  than  I  do,  might  almost  trust  to ;  — 
but  I  suspect  there's  something  behind,  some- 
thing that  would  soon  show  the  devil  in  her. 
Take  care  of  your  heart.  Master  Hal;  you  must 
not  fall  in  love." 

"  Not  I,"  said  Harry;  "  I  have  wedded  the 
colours.  I  care  nothing  about  her  :  but  she  is 
a  pretty  lively  girl,  and  makes  my  billet  plea- 
sant." 
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"  I  hope,  boy,"  said  Ralph,  "  you  do  not  play 
any  tricks  either  with  her  heart  or  her  hand  ?  " 

Harry  fired  with  a  sudden  flash  of  anger ;  but 
knowing  it  was  kindly  meant,  and  knowing 
that  every  day  brought  forth  some  such  occur- 
rence in  the  army,  he  replied,  with  a  grave 
smile,  "  No,  Ralph ;  as  the  old  song  has  it,  she 
canna  be  my  wife,  and  she  w^ould  not,  and  should 
not  be  any  thing  else.  No,  Ralph,  I  only  like 
her,  and  shall  always  wish  her  well ;  but  you 
know  we  shan't  stay  here  for  ever." 

They  were  sitting  together  before  their  quiet 
supper,  as  thus  they  talked,  when  suddenly  in 
rushed  one  of  those  busy  news-announcers, 
whose  delight  it  is  to  run  panting  from  house 
to  house  with  first  intelligence  of  any  thing. 

"  A  route, — a  route  ! — march  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning." 
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CHAP.  III. 

"  Tlie  lover,  too,  shuns  business  and  alarms, 
Tender  idolater  of  absent  charms  ; 
Saints  offer  nothing  in  their  warmest  prayers, 
That  he  devotes  not  with  a  zeal  like  theirs  ; 
'Tis  consecration  of  his  heart,  soul,  time, 
And  every  thought  that  wanders,  is  a  crime." 

COWPER. 

The  unwelcome  messenger  had  hurried  forth 
again,  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  given  the  news, 
to  run  elsewhere,  and,  according  to  the  feel- 
ings and  wishes  of  his  hearers,  to  gladden  or 
depress  them. 

When  the  servant  of  Ralph  Harland  brought 
in  the  tall  brass  lamp,  with  its  three  wicks 
trimmed  and  blazing  cheerfully,  and  put  it  on 
the  table,  preparatory  to  serving  up  their  wonted 
meal,  Harry  Blount  started  from  his  seat,  and 
went  to  the  window.  He  leaned  far  out  of  it, 
complaining  of  the  heat,  though,  of  a  truth,  it 
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was  one  of  the  most  chilly  and  gloomy  nights 
they  had  as  yet  experienced  that  autumn. 

Ralph  said  nothing  —  for  he  had  observed 
the  paleness  and  emotion  of  the  youth's  counte- 
nance as  he  rose ;  and  he  sat  down  to  supper 
by  himself,  without  a  word  of  banter,  and  with- 
out pressing  him  to  come  to  table. 

Upon  Harry,  that  which  sooner  or  later  must 
have  happened,  and  which,  in  fact,  they  had 
been  constantly  expecting  for  weeks  past,  fell 
like  a  sudden  and  never-contemplated  calamity. 
He  was  to  be  torn  away  from  his  new  and  sweet 
connection  — no  delay — no  weaning.  He  was 
not  to  see  to-morrow's  sun  rise  on  Badajos. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  made  the  strange 
discovery  that  he  was  a  lover ;  —  now,  for  the 
first  time,  he  sighed,  and  his  frame  shook  with 
the  ague  of  a  new  and  undefined  fear.  It  was 
a  part  of  his  life,  his  being,  that  he  was  to  lose. 
However,  he  mustered  a  little  courage,  thrust 
his  sorrow  as  far  down  into  his  heart  as  possible, 
and  chased  it  from  his  cheek  as  well  as  he 
could,  then  turned,  and,  coming  to  the  table, 
took  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  tumbler  of  wine 
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without  seating  himself;  and  declaring  it  was 
too  hot  to  eat  any  supper,  and  that  he  wanted 
to  pack  up  his  rattle-traps,  and  do  many 
httle  trifles  at  his  own  quarters,  he  left  Ralph 
supping  heartily  off  a  tough  beefsteak,  with 
love-apple  sauce  *,  and  inwardly  half-laughing 
at  and  half-envying  the  boy  those  sweet  pangs 
that  belong  to  a  first  and  fervent  love,  when  any 
Providence  crosses  and  troubles  its  smooth 
course. 

When  Harry  got  home,  he  ran  up  into  his 
own  apartment,  and  gave  full  vent  to  the  anguish 
of  his  heart.  He  freely  wept,  even  as  a  child. 
It  relieved  him.  He  washed  his  face  into 
brightness,  brushed  his  shining  hair,  and  went 
in  to  pass  his  last  evening  with  the  Montalvos. 
The  night  was  so  chill  that  they  had  a  bra^eiro 
in  the  chamber,  and  were  seated  round  it  in  one 
corner.  The  lamp  was  on  the  table,  at  some 
distance,  and  they  w^ere  therefore  in  a  soft 
shadow.  He  drew  one  of  the  low  Moorish 
chairs,  such  as  those  on  which  they  were  sitting, 
and  placed  himself  near  them.    They  had  heard 

*  The  tomatrs. 
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the  news  from  Harry's  servant.  The  Lady 
Montalvo  unaffectedly  expressed  her  regret ; 
and  old  Ursula  said,  she  would  never  know 
another  soldier,  because,  just  as  you  began  to 
know  them,  they  marched  away,  and  you  never 
saw  them  again. 

Something  like  a  sigh  was  breathed  by  Juli- 
ana, but  she  checked  it,  and  said,  with  a  struggle 
to  be  cheerful,  —  "  Oh  !  but  we  may  see  him 
again." 

"  Ah  !  well,  if  we  do,"  rejoined  old  Ursula, 
"  by  that  time  he  may  have  forgotten  us." 

Harry  was  forced  to  suppress  the  "  never," 
that  was  about  to  burst  energetically  from  his 
lips,  for  he  dared  not,  in  his  nervous  state,  to 
entrust  his  voice  with  the  utterance.  But  his 
bosom  thrilled  with  rapture  as  the  noble  Juliana 
replied  to  Ursula,  "  Oh,  he  will  not  forget  us. 
I  am  sure  he  will  never  forget  us." 

"  How,  my  silly  dear,  can  you  be  sure  of  any 
such  thing?" 

"  Because  I  judge  by  myself;  and  I  am  sure 
I  shall  never  forget  the  Senhor  Henrico." 

The  effort  made,  her  feelings  overcame  her ; 
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and,  turning  her  face  into  old  Ursula's  bosom, 
she  there  hid  it,  as  a  child  might  in  that  of  its 
nurse. 

"  Bless  you,  lady,"  cried  Henry,  with  a  voice 
half-stifled  by  emotion  ;  "  bless  you,  lady,  for 
those  kind  and  noble  words.  I  were  indeed 
insensible,  unworthy,  ingrate,  ever  to  forget  any 
of  you,  —  though,  perhaps,  it  were  well  for  my 
peace  that  I  could  ;  for  where  or  when  shall  I 
ever  again  find  such  beings  in  all  Spain  as  the 
family  of  Montalvo  ?" 

"  Oh,"  said  old  Ursula,  "  take  my  word  for 
it,  there  was  never  one  good  but  there's  another 
as  good,  as  the  old  proverb  has  it.  That  is  what 
I  said  to  the  young  Don  Alonzo  x\ltamira  Car- 
vajales  de  Castillejo,  when,  the  night  before  he 
left  Seville  for  Madrid,  forty-three  years  ago  it 
was  the  last  festa  of  Saint  Jago,  I  remember  — he 
swore  by  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  on  Mount 
Olympus  (that  was  his  wicked  oath,  I  remem- 
ber,) that  I  was  the  very  prettiest  girl,  not  only 
in  all  Andalusia,  but  in  the  wide  world;  and 
that  he  would  come  back  again,  if  it  were  twenty 
years  after,  and   make  me  his   bride  :  and,    in 
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three  weeks  from  those  false  words,  he  married 
a  silly  chick  of  a  child  at  Madrid,  whom  he  had 
only  seen  twice.  However,  dear  Senhor  Henrico, 
as  you  are  a  heretic  (here  she  crossed  herself) 
and  can't  plight  troth,  or  make  love-vows  to  a 
Spaniard,  why,  I  think  we  may  trust  you  to 
think  of  us  sometimes,  when  they  ask  you  where 
you  learned  Spanish.*' 

Even  in  her  young  sorrow  there  came  a  smile 
of  merry  mischief  to  the  eye  of  Juliana  at  old 
Ursula's  first,  last,  and  often-related  love.  The 
Lady  Montalvo  smiled  also,  and  feeling  more- 
over with  Ursula,  that  a  heretic  and  an  English- 
man could  never  be  a  suitor  for  her  daughter, 
she  thought  but  little  of  the  natural  partiality 
just  manifested  by  Juliana,  or  the  equally  na- 
tural emotion  of  Harry.  She  had  never  before 
witnessed  any  thing  like  tenderness  in  their 
manner  to  each  other,  and  she  considered  the 
present  expression  of  their  regard  as  something 
that,  if  it  remotely  partook  of  the  sentiment  of 
love,  would,  in  a  week's  absence,  lose  all  such 
character  in  their  memories.  She  accordingly 
went  out  to  give  directions  for  placing  in  the 
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baggage  of  Henry  a  few  bottles  of  the  old  wine 
of  Plasencia. 

Dame  Ursula,  too,  like  most  single  females  at 
her  time  of  life,  was  meditating  some  mark  of 
her  favour  for  the  departing  youth,  an(J  be- 
thought her  of  the  last  supply  of  rare  confec- 
tions from  her  cousin  Theresa,  in  the  convent  of 
Santa  Clara,  at  Truxillo.  Full  of  her  cupboard 
kindness,  away  she  doddled  to  her  chamber; 
and  thus,  for  the  first  time,  a  favourable  conjunc- 
tion of  the  planets  left  Juliana  and  Harry  to- 
gether. They  rose  —  he  took  her  hand  and 
pressed  it,  and  put  it  to  his  beating  heart,  and 
raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  printed  on  it  a  kiss, 
then  dropped  it,  and  turned  away  fear-smote  as 
thoufjh  he  had  done  wronor.  "  You  have  no 
right,"  his  conscience  whispered,  "no  right  to 
declare  your  love,  and  win,  perhaps,  a  heart 
which  you  can  never  wear ;  "  —  but  what,  that 
tongue  could  utter  after,  would  make  the  de- 
claration  plainer  than  that  soft  action  ? 

"  Forgive   me,  Juliana,"  he    cried,  turnings 
and  again  taking  her  fair  hand,   "  forgive  me. 
I  would  they  had  not  left  us.       I  have  no  right 
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to  tell  you  what  I  feel ;  and,  of  a  truth,  I  can 
find  no  words  to  paint  my  love." 

"  It  is  I,  Henrico,  I  who  am  afraid  to  think 
how  you  will  judge  me.  It  was  not  maidenly  to 
speak  so  light  —  forget  what  you  have  heard  me 
idly  utter.  Ah  !  Henrico,  I  would  you  were  a 
Spaniard,  then  you  might  think  of  me ;  but — " 

"  Love  is  of  no  country,"  said  Henry,  "  love 
is  of  no  sect ;  he  rules  young  hearts,  he  lights 
young  eyes.  I  feel  ray  heart  is  yours,  now^  and 
for  ever.  I  have  a  mind's  eye,  Juliana,  it 
will  gaze  upon  you  evermore  :  —  till  we  meet 
again,  be  true  to  me;  and  here  I  pledge  my 
truth  to  thee.  There  is  a  something  tells  me 
we  shall  be  wedded,  Juliana." 

"  Sweet  word  !  — Say  it- again,  Henrico,  that 
I  may  live  upon  it  when  you  are  gone.  I  am  a 
foolish  girl — too  lightly  won  you'll  think, —  but 
I  cannot  feign  the  strangeness  that  I  do  not  feel. 
I  have  heard  it  should  be  so  ;  and  that  a  woman 
should  deny  she  loves,  nay,  seem  to  frown  upon 
her  lover.  I  see  not  why — it  is  not  simple,  it  is 
not  true,  as  you  shall  ever  find  me,  Henrico.  — 
But  then,  alas  !  we  part,  and  you  may  go  to 
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England — and  your  English  father  may  be 
stern; — and,  oh  !  those  Enghsh  women  —  they 
are  so  fair  !  —  I  am  but  a  brown  and  freckled 
girl  of  Spain,  but  I  will  not  be  forgetful." 

"  Angel  ! "  said  Harry,  "  I  feel  a  destiny 
upon  my  vow  —  I  feel  it  bright.  There  may 
be  time  and  trouble  come  between,  but  you 
will,  you  shall  be  mine." 

"  May  our  good  angels,"  said  the  fond  girl, 
"  hear  and  confirm  the  troth  I  plight  thee,  and 
speed  its  fulfilment !  If  thou  diest  or  fullest  me, 
I  will  wed  no  other.  My  grave  shall  be  my 
marriage-bed,  my  winding-sheet  my  wedding- 
garment." 

With  a  pure  and  fond  embrace  they  sealed 
their  vows.  Juliana  took  from  out  her  bosom  a 
white  cornelian  cross,  and  put  it  round  the  neck 
of  Henry.  He  asked  a  lock  of  her  silken  hair, 
and  she  hid  her  head  upon  his  arm,  and  flung 
her  luxuriant  tresses  over  it,  that  he  might  take 
his  choice ;  then,  looking  up,  took  again  from 
the  table  by  their  side  the  scissors  be  had  drop- 
ped, and  with  a  blush  half  fear  clipped  from  the 
lordly  neck  of  Harry  a  clustering  curl,  and  put 
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it  beneath  the  folds  of  her  robe  there,  where  it 
swelled  above  her  big  and  throbbing  heart. 

They  were  both  of  them  ill  composed,  and 
scarce  recovered  from  the  agitation  of  these 
sweet  avowals,  when  the  Lady  Montalvo,  fol- 
lowed by  old  Ursula,  returned.  The  family  did 
not  retire  to  rest  until  after  the  troops  had 
marched,  though  Harry,  being  suddenly  called 
on  for  duty,  saw  nothing  more  of  them  but  the 
bend  of  their  figures,  the  kissing  of  their  hands, 
and  waving  of  their  white  handkerchiefs,  as,  in 
the  gloom  of  night,  the  troops  filed  past  the  bot- 
tom of  the  street,  in  a  sort  of  sleepy  silence, 
and  moved  out  of  the  gate  of  Las  Palmas,  on 
their  march  to  Portugal. 

Harry  would  not  have  had  it  light  for  the 
world.  Instead  of  contriving  to  walk  his  horse 
with  two  or  three  brother  officers,  and  while 
away  the  dulness  of  a  night-march  by  a  little 
social  talk,  he  rode  away  upon  the  flank  of  his 
section,  wide  of  it,  and  quite  alone ;  reined  back 
if  any  man  overtook  him  with  intent  to  join  his 
side,  or  pushed  forward  if  any  fell  back  towards 
him  with  the  same  object.     He  had  gotten  good 
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company  in  his  own  sweet  thoughts  —  a  happy 
sorrow  —  a  gentle  grief —  a  sad  delight.  How 
busy  was  his  mind's  eye  and  ear  !  —  Such  was 
her  look — such  the  expression  of  her  eyes  — 
that  was  the  word  she  used  —  such  was  the  tone 
which  she  spoke  it.  I  love  her — I  am  beloved 
again.  What  are  mines  of  gold  — what  are  the 
crowns  of  kings — what  are  the  laurels  of  all  the 
conquerors  from  Sesostris  down  to  our  time  — 
what  are  they  all,  to  the  felt  wealth  of  "  I  love, 
and  am  beloved  again  ?"  This  wealth  Harry 
carried  with  him,  —  this  was  left  behind  with 
Juliana.  Indeed,  for  a  few  days,  they  were  nei- 
ther of  them  so  much  affected  as  they  had  ex- 
pected to  be  by  separation.  They  thought  more 
of  each  other  than  when  they  had  lived  daily  to- 
gether. The?!,  being  both  of  frank,  chaste,  and 
happy  natures,  —  present,  they  had  talked, 
laughed,  jested  innocently  with  each  other;  — 
absent,  Harry  had  played  his  fives  and  cricket, 
or  gone  out  coursing  wdth  Ralph  Harland's 
greyhounds,  and  never  thought  about  her  till 
they  met  again  in  the  evening  :  —  while  she,  in 
like  manner,  embroidered,  spun,  touched  her 
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guitar,  rattled  her  castanets,  and  felt  no  diseased 
inquietude  about  him.  Now  the  matter  was 
widely  different :  before  a  week  was  past,  she 
began  to  feel  the  daily  decline  of  the  sun  cheer- 
less —  it  brought  not  her  soldier  home.  She 
was  no  longer  playful  with  old  Ursula ;  she  be- 
came more  pale,  and  thinner,  never  touched 
her  castanets,  and  could  not  bear  to  hear  the 
sound  of  those  lively  toys  in  the  hands  of  others  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  her  fancy  for  the  gui- 
tar increased :  but  Ursula  complained  sadly  of 
her  minstrelsy,  saying  that  all  her  songs  sounded 
as  grave  as  the  Rogativa  psalms,  and  that  she 
had  lost  all  her  true  spirit  as  a  Spaniard. 

In  less  than  half  a  week  Harry  had  dis- 
covered that  Portugal,  which  had  so  much  de- 
lighted him  when  he  traversed  it  a  ^e\Y  months 
before,  was  the  vilest  country  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  ;  that  the  language  was  a  barbarous 
and  execrable  compound  of  all  the  nasal,  squeak- 
ing, and  discordant  sounds  with  which  the 
builders  of  Babel  had  been  scattered  abroad; 
that  the  men  were  under-sized,  ignorant,  and 
dirty;    that  the  women    were   all  dumpy  and 
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hideous ;  and  that  the  whole  race  of  the  Lusita- 
nians  were  only  fit  to  sweep  and  water  the  ala- 
medas  of  Spain  for  her  matchless  women,  and 
her  noble  peasantry.  With  these  and  such  like 
candid  remarks  he  daily  regaled  Ralph  Harland 
over  their  soup  and  bouilli ;  and  had  well  nigh 
quarrelled  with  his  old  chum,  because  he  said 
that  the  little  daughters  of  the  Capitao  Mor,  at 
Estremos,  where  for  one  day  they  chanced  to  be 
billeted,  and  who  were  as  plump  as  partridges 
and  as  lively  as  canary-birds,  were  the  most 
pleasant,  if  not  the  prettiest,  girls  he  had  seen 
since  he  left  Old  England.  However,  though 
the  petulance  of  Harry  soon  wore  off,  there  fell 
upon  his  young  spirits  a  settled  depression.  He 
loved  to  be  alone  —  read  Spanish  —  played 
the  flute  —  and  showed  to  the  eye  of  his  friend 
Ralph  many  evident  symptoms  that  he  was  no 
longer  the  free,  the  happy  Hal,  but  had  become 
"  a  tender,"  and  bid  fair  to  be  a  constant,  "  idol- 
ater of  absent  charms." 
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CHAP.  IV. 


"  Is  it  because  you  fear  to  share 
The  ills  that  love  molest ; 
The  jealous  doubt,  the  tender  care, 
That  racks  the  amorous  breast  ? 

"  Alas  !  by  some  degree  of  woe, 
We  every  bliss  must  gain  : 
The  heart  can  ne'er  a  transport  know, 
That  never  felt  a  pain." 

Ltttleton. 


A  YEAR  rolled  by,  and  another,  but  this  bright 
destiny,  which  Harry  had  spoken  of  to  Juliana, 
seemed  farther  than  ever  from  its  accomplish- 
ment. He  was  in  the  north  of  Portugal,  with 
the  army,  on  the  frontier.  She  was  still  at 
Badajos,  with  her  mother  and  Ursula,  calmly 
constant  to  the  memory  of  her  beloved  Eng- 
lishman ;  but  had  been  subjected,  as  a  beauty, 
to  no  little  persecution,  from,  first,  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Spanish  garrison,  and,  after  the 
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unaccountable  surrender  of  the  place  to  the 
French  arms,  next,  the  flattering  and  accom- 
plished officers  of  that  detested  nation ;  —  de- 
tested by  her  as  a  good  Spaniard,  and  disliked 
above  measure  for  their  high-flown  intolerable 
compliments,  and  the  inconsistent  impertinence 
of  their  gallantries  under  this  air  of  mock 
respect. 

As  Spanish  ladies  don't  write  crossed  letters, 
and  lovers  campaigning  some  hundred  miles 
away  would  be  much  puzzled  to  contrive  a 
correspondence  with  the  mistress  of  their  heart 
in  that  country,  she  had  never  heard  of  the 
Senhor  Henrico  but  once,  and  this  from  an  old 
stiff  Spanish  colonel,  who  came  up  from.  Lisbon 
to  Badajos  about  a  year  after  they  had  parted, 
and  who  had  been  charged  by  Henry,  as  they 
accidentally  met  on  horseback  near  Villa  Franca, 
to  say  to  the  Ladies  Montalvo  how  well  and 
how  m-atefuliv  he  remembered  them. 

Juliana  adopted  this  old  colonel,  for  the  three 
months  he  remained  in  the  garrison,  as  her 
beau  —  her  escort ;  she  would  talk  with  nobody 
else    at   the    tertuUias  ;    she  would   walk    with 
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nobody  else  on  the  alameda ;  and  even  at  the 
balls  she  tried  to  make  a  partner  of  him,  but 
this  his  cramped  and  rheumatic  limbs  compelled 
him  to  decline.  What  she  could  see  in  his 
hatchet-face  no  one  could  divine ;  or  what 
pleasure  she  could  take  in  the  conversation  of  a 
man  of  sixty,  who  gave  a  wheeze  or  a  cough  for 
every  three  words  he  uttered.  The  young  men 
were  provoked,  and  said  that  she  was  a  mer- 
cenary, and  wanted  to  be  a  young  and  rich 
widow.  The  old  men  saw  nothing  in  her  being 
attached  to  an  old  man,  only  that  her  choice  had 
so  fallen  rather  surprised  and  scandalised  them. 
As  for  the  old  gentleman  himself,  he  was  no 
fool;  and  though  he  was  not  exactly  cunning 
enough  to  discover,  first,  that  she  was  in  love 
with  the  young  Englishman  ;  and,  next,  that, 
from  the  power  of  association,  every  thing  was 
endeared  to  her  that  brought  him  to  her  remem- 
brance, yet  he  well  understood  that  she  gladly 
availed  herself  of  his  company,  as  a  shield 
against  all  the  fluttering  old  moths  and  the 
young  painted  butterflies  in  the  city;  and  he 
very  cheerfully  lent  himself  to  that  service. 
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With  the  surrender  of  Badajos  to  the  enemy, 
at  which  her  old  friend  was  unfeignedly  indig- 
nant, she  lost  her  kind  defender,  and  endured 
afterwards  a  succession  of  French  gallants  of  all 
ages,  who  literally  forced  their  attentions  upon 
her,  and  intruded  upon  the  privacy  of  her 
mother  and  herself  in  a  manner  that  was  both 
offensive  and  distressing.  This  she  had  espe- 
cially felt  for  two  months  very  recently,  a 
young  colonel  of  Polish  infantry  having  been 
quartered  on  the  house,  whose  manners  and 
language  were  impudently  free  and  persever- 
ingly  gallant.  He  was  gone,  and  the  quarter 
was  now  occupied  by  a  lieutenant  of  the  corps 
de  Genie.  For  a  fortnight  it  had  been  so  occu- 
pied, and  Juliana  and  her  mother  had  never 
seen  more  of  their  inmate  than  the  back  of  a 
very  insignificant  figure.  He  was  out  a  great 
deal  during  the  day,  but  generally  came  home 
to  his  meals,  which  he  took  alone.  He  sat  up 
late  at  nights,  and  rose  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ings. His  servant  was  a  middle-aged  respect- 
able man,  very  orderly  and  civil  in  his  deport- 
ment, seldom  out  of  the  house,  and  apparently 
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very  devoted  in  his  attachment  and  attention  to 
his  master.  They  never  hardly  heard  him  call 
his  servant :  every  thing  seemed  done  by  rule 
and  method.  There  was  a  silence  and  a  stillness 
about  this  Frenchman,  which  contrasted,  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner,  with  the  noisy  imper- 
tinences of  those  who  had  preceded  him.  His 
very  dog,  a  large  white  poodle,  seemed  to  have 
been  disciplined  to  silence,  for  he  trotted  about 
the  house,  on  his  voyages  of  discovery,  pat,  pat, 
pat,  without  a  bark  or  a  growl,  or  even  that 
favourite  tone  of  the  happy  poodle  in  high 
spirits,  which  is  a  something  between  a  yowl 
and  a  whine,  meant  to  be  indicative  of  content 
and  fondness.  Never,  till  he  was  fairly  out  of  the 
portals  below,  did  he  venture  on  the  bark,  and 
the  bound,  and  that  rushing  race  from  his 
master's  side,  and  headlong  dash  back  again, 
with  a  leap  for  the  given  cane,  which  ordinarily 
marks  the  right  understandinff  between  a  man 
and  his  dog. 

When  a  family  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
be  as  disagreeable  as  possible  to  the  officer  whom 
the  usages  of  war  may  force  upon  them  as  an 
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inmate,  there  is  a  something  in  such  conduct  as 
was  this  Frenchman's,  which  thoroughly  baffles 
and  almost  provokes  people.  Weapons  of  dis- 
dain and  contempt  all  ready,  and  no  one  coming 
to  break  a  lance  against  them.  Juliana  herself, 
what  between  her  love  for  Spain,  and,  in  the 
person  of  HaiTy  Blount,  for  England,  was  par- 
ticularly incensed  at  being  forced  to  assent,  in 
reply  to  an  observation  of  her  mother,  that  it 
was  very  fortunate  they  had  an  inmate  who 
kept  himself  so  retired,  and  gave  so  little  trouble. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  Juliana  said  ;  "  it  w^as  better,  to 
be  sure,  than  the  Polish  colonel ;  but  it  was 
disagreeable  enough.  She  would  rather,  for  her 
part,  however,  hear  him  move  about  the  house 
like  a  man  that  did  not  fancy  the  floors  were 
made  of  glass,  or  fear  to  listen  to  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice.  A  soldier,  forsooth  ! — She  could 
not  understand  it.  It  would  be  well  for  Spain 
if  the  Frenchmen  were  all  such  a  mousy  race  : 
they  would  be  soon  driven  beyond  the  Pyrenees, 
if  there  were  none  but  women  to  chase  them." 

Their  inmate  was  certainly  not  a  common 
specimen  of  an  officer  ;  —  but,  in  a  vast  army, 
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all  shades  and  varieties  of  character  are  to  be 
found;  and  character  is  so  much  formed  by 
circumstances,  that  we  can  account  for  the  sin- 
gularity, which  was  to  them  so  perplexing. 

Ernest  Lavalle  was  the  son  of  a  French  colonel 
of  artillery,  who  was  slain  in  battle.  He  was 
born  to  a  widow  —  he  was  nursed  by  a  widow 
—  he  was  her  first,  her  only  child  —  the  relict, 
the  only  precious  relict,  of  a  man  w^hom  she  had 
truly  loved.  To  this  child  her  after-life  had 
been  devoted.  Moulins,  in  the  Bourbonnois, 
was  the  place  of  his  birth,  and,  until  entrance 
was  obtained  for  him  at  the  "  E'cole  Poly  tech- 
nique," at  Paris,  of  her  residence.  There,  when 
he  left  the  Lycee  of  Moulins  to  complete  his 
studies  in  the  capital,  she  followed,  and  lived 
near  him  —  saw  him  as  often  as  permitted  — 
heard  of  him  every  day.  Ernest  was  a  child  of 
uncommon  capacity,  and  withal  of  a  teachable, 
a  gentle,  an  affectionate  disposition.  He  learned 
every  thing  they  could  teach  him  at  the  semi- 
naries— he  learned  every  thing  she  could  teach 
him  at  home ;  and  this  was  much,  for  Madame 
Lavalle,  who  had  been  educated  in  a  very  su- 
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perior  manner  by  a  father  of  great  attainments, 
and  was  highly  accomplished,  was  enabled  to 
guide  him  both  in  the  choice  and  relish  of  the 
best  authors,  perfected  his  taste  as  a  draughts- 
man, and  made  him  a  very  fine  musician. 

Perhaps  all  this  was  rather  to  be  regretted : 
for,  though  Ernest  was  admitted  to  stand  very 
high  indeed  for  so  young  a  man,  as  an  officer  of 
science,  yet  it  is  most  certain,  that  upon  the  back 
of  half  his  mathematical  papers  were  scribbled 
favourite  lines  from  favourite  authors,  and  not  un- 
frequently  original  flights  of  his  own  composition; 
while,  if  you  set  yourself  down  to  examine  his 
portfolio,  not  a  plan,  or  a  fort,  or  a  survey,  but 
some  landscape,  or  fragment  of  a  landscape, 
would  be  found  on  the  other  side  of  it.  With  all 
this,  Ernest  was  not  at  all  suited  for  the  rude  and 
rough  life  to  which  he  w^as  called.  He  pro- 
fessed to  like  it,  because  it  had  been  the  profes- 
sion of  his  father,  and  because  his  mother  loved 
the  memory  of  her  husband,  was  now  living 
upon  a  pension,  and  had  no  other  way  of  pro- 
viding for  him  but  in  the  army.  Again,  many 
were  his  father's  friends  who  now  held  high  mi- 
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litary  rank,  and  could  push  him  forward.  Er- 
nest had  a  dehcate  frame,  and  a  plain  counte- 
nance ;  there  was  no  feature  in  it  positively  bad ; 
—  but  his  complexion  was  colourless,  his  eyes 
anxious,  and  the  expression  about  the  corners  of 
his  mouth  marked  a  nervous  man. 

Those  (and  they  were  very  few)  who  knew 
him  well,  were  exceedingly  fond  of  him :  and 
the  general  officer  with  whom  he  last  served 
had  sent  the  highest  possible  character  of  him 
to  the  officer  commanding  the  division  to  which 
he  was  now  attached,  noticing  him  as  an  engineer 
of  the  highest  talents,  a  man  with  all  his  wits 
and  resources  about  him  under  the  heaviest 
fire,  and  one  whose  judgment  and  constancy 
might  be  safely  relied  on  in  all  circumstances. 
But  this  general  knew  the  youth  well,  had 
known  his  father  and  mother :  his  new  com- 
mander thought  little  about  him.  Ernest  w^as 
a  shy  reserved  man,  not  prepossessing  with 
strangers,  averse  from  noise  and  mirth ;  neither 
billiards  nor  drinking  had  any  charms  for  him; 
and  in  the  society  of  women,  though  he  loved 
it,  he  did  not  dare  to  indulge,  because  he  was 
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not  a  vain  man,  and  he  saw  that  he  generally- 
lost  in  comparison  with  other  officers  of  man- 
lier presence.     This   did  neither  surprise  him 
nor  make  him  envious  or  resentful ;  but  it  de- 
termined him  not  to  expose  himself  to  that  to 
w^hich  of  all  things  he  felt  himself  too  prone  — 
the  career  of  a  hopeless  passion.     He  had  read 
in    some   book  of  (it  must   be    confessed)   no 
very  sound  philosophy,  that  no  man,  who  has 
not  made  up  his  mind  to  suicide,  must  venture 
to  resign  himself  to  the  power  of  love.     He 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  suicide  as  at  that 
of  murder:  but  he  felt  within  him  a  nest  of 
aching  affections  that  were   beginning  to  stir, 
and  ask  for  food,  and  he  vainly  thought  that  he 
could  divert  or  stifle  them  by  the  ceaseless  oc- 
cupation of  his  mind.     Here,  in  Badajos,  with 
a  strange  division,  being  left  greatly  to  himself, 
he   had  more   especially  striven  with   his    low 
spirits  by  reading  hard  in  the  higher  branches 
of    the    mathematics ;     a   circumstance    which 
may  account  for  his  extreme  quietude  and  si- 
lence in  the  house  of  the  Lady  Montalvo,  which, 
though  in  some   measure   habitual   with  him, 
p  2 
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were  yet  more  remarkable  than  wont,  from  the 
full  absorption  of  his  mind. 

Such  was  the  man  for  whom  Juliana,  without 
ever  having  looked  in  his  face,  had  conceived  a 
very  decided  aversion. 

It  chanced  one  evening,  that,  returning  from 
vespers,  she  called  at  the  house  of  a  friend  dis- 
tant only  the  length  of  the  street  from  her 
home ;  and  Ursula,  having  some  matters  to  do 
for  Lady  Montalvo  which  made  her  fussy  at 
being  detained,  Juliana  dismissed  her  with  a 
laugh,  saying,  she  should  neither  run  or  be 
run  away  with  between  threshold  and  threshold, 
but  that  she  would  glide  home  in  half  an  hour, 
rapid  as  a  ghost,  and  close  veiled  and  silent  as 
a  nun.  The  half  an  hour  proved  an  hour  ;  and 
it  was  already  dusk  when  she  put  her  head  out 
of  her  friend's  door,  to  run  towards  her  own. 
As  she  turned  the  corner  leading  to  it,  she  was 
caught  by  the  hand  of  a  young  French  officer, 
and  clasped  round  the  waist.  She  was  exceed- 
ingly frightened,  and  struggled  to  get  free,  but 
in  vain;  she  menaced,  implored  in  vain;  she 
shrieked  for  help,  and  it  was  near,  for  at  the 
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instant  Ernest  Lavalle,  coming  in  from  his  walk 
on  the  ramparts,  turned  the  same  corner.  He 
immediately  remonstrated  with  the  libertine, 
and  insisted  upon  his  letting  the  female  pass 
without  further  molestation  ;  but  the  young 
Gascon  retained  Juliana,  and  bade  Ernest 
mind  his  own  business.  Ernest  now  forcibly 
interfered,  and  released  her  from  the  grasp  of 
her  rude  assailant,  who  immediately  turned  on 
her  protector  with  the  most  abusive  fury,  calling 
upon  him  to  draw.  Juliana  escaped  ;  and,  in  a 
very  few  minutes,  Ernest  was  brought  in  by  a 
couple  of  officers,  faint  and  bleeding,  and  borne 
up  to  his  chamber.  She  learned  from  them 
that  his  wound  was  not  dangerous,  but  that  his 
antagonist  was  very  severely  injured,  and  would 
be  disabled  from  all  service  for  months  to 
come. 
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CHAP.  V. 

*'  Nor  think  the  pious  poets  e'er  would  waste 

S3  many  tears  in  ink,  to  make  maids  mourn. 
If  injured  lovers  had  in  ages  past 

The  lucky  myrtle,  more  than  willow,  worn." 

Gondibert.  —  Sir  W.  Davenant. 

The  attentions  of  the  Lady  Montalvo  to  Ernest 
Lavalle  were  such  as  might  naturally  have  been 
expected.  She  visited  him  in  person  daily.  There 
was  nothing  her  own  house  afforded  or  that  was 
procurable  in  the  city,  which  her  mind  suggested 
to  her  as  good  and  pleasant  for  an  invalid,  that 
she  did  not  provide  for  him ;  not  a  sister  of 
charity  in  all  Europe  that  was  more  fussily  kind 
to  a  patient  than  was  Ursula  to  the  young 
Frenchman. 

Once  only,  before  Ernest  was  permitted  to 
rise  from  his  bed,  did  Juliana  accompany  her 
mother  to  thank  him  for  the  seasonable  protec- 
tion afforded  her,  and  to  express  her  sorrow  for 
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the  consequences  to  himself.  Of  both  he  made 
light,  and  seemed  far  more  solicitous  to  excul- 
pate the  young  officer  who  had  so  alarmed  her, 
and  more  concerned  at  the  severe  price  which 
the  thoughtless  youth  had  paid  for  his  rude 
folly,  than  any  thing  else ;  nor  did  he  appear  very 
intently  to  observe  her,  or  desirous  to  prolong 
the  interview.  But  every  visit  that  the  Lady 
Montalvo  made  him,  he  gained  upon  her  affec- 
tions ;  and  old  Ursula  was  warm  and  garrulous 
in  his  praise. 

This  duel  (if  a  combat  not  deliberate  and 
growing  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  moment 
can  be  so  called)  brought  him  a  few  friends, 
among  whom  none  were  more  valuable  than  the 
surgeon  who  attended  him,  and  the  youth  with 
whom  he  had  fought.  This  young  man,  with- 
out being  required  to  do  so,  had  the  right  feel- 
ing to  send  a  very  ample  apology  to  the  insulted 
lady,  through  Ernest;  and  as  the  same  surgeon 
visited  both  patients,  and  was  a  peace-maker  of 
the  kindest  and  most  judicious  class,  before 
Ernest  Lavalle  was  able  to  go  out  again  and 
visit  the  bedside  of  his  late  antagonist,  they 
F  4 
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were  friends.  Martin  St.  Pierre  was  a  wild 
handsome  youth,  the  creature  of  impulse,  doing 
a  foolish  thing  to-day,  repenting  of  it  to-morrow, 
and  as  heartily  ashamed  as  he  had  been  severely 
punished  on  the  present  occasion.  He  had  two 
excuses,  however,  for  his  conduct,  both  bad, 
but  both  so  often  pleaded,  and  so  often  regaiied 
as  admissible,  that  they  very  grossly  mislead  : 
he  had  drank  freely  —  and  seeing  a  female  alone, 
he  did  not  think  it  was  a  lady,  - —  as  if  modesty 
was  only  to  be  respected  in  muslins  and  silk 
attire. 

As  soon  as  Ernest  was  completely  restored, 
his  life  resumed  its  former  course,  save  that,  as 
he  had  made  a  few  friends,  he  was  now  more 
frequently  from  home  of  an  evening.  He  made 
the  morning  salutations  to  Lady  Montalvo  and 
Ursula,  if  he  chanced  to  meet  them,  with  a 
cheerfulness  that  sometimes  prolonged  itself  into 
five  minutes  chat.  This  Juliana  often  overheard, 
and  was  surprised  at  the  purity  of  the  French- 
man's Spanish,  and  the  fluency  with  which  he 
spoke  it.  She  observed  that  he  always  asked 
after  her,  but  it  was  only  in  a  common  formal 
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manner,  and  with  nothing  in  the  tone  that 
bespoke  further  curiosity  or  interest  about  her. 
If  by  any  accident  she  met  him  in  the  gallery 
or  the  corridor,  he  seemed  to  shrink  closer  to 
the  wall,  he  either  bent  his  head  or  half  averted 
it,  uttered  the  usual  compliment  in  passing  with 
polite  haste,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 
Juliana  was  not  a  coquette  —  far  from  it.  She 
was  a  natural  character  of  lively  and  strong 
affections,  and  these  were  all  fixed  upon  an 
absent  and  a  worthy  object :  —  but  Juliana  was 
a  woman,  —  young,  —  beautiful,  —  entitled  to 
admiration,  —  commanding  it,  —  tormented  by 
it,  —  tired  of  it,  — and  yet  (strange  riddle  the 
human  heart!)  she  could  neither  understand  nor 
be  content  wdth  the  relation  in  which  she  at 
present  stood  with  Ernest  Lavalle.  He  had 
exhibited  true  gallantry  in  defending  her,  but 
now  he  was  deficient,  for  he  would  not  accept, 
or  rather  he  shunned,  the  expression  of  her 
gratitude.  The  Lady  Montalvo  had  several 
times  asked  him  to  their  apartment,  but  he  had 
only  availed  himself  of  her  invitation  twice.  He 
then  selected  the  hour  of  dusk,  sat  only  a  quarter 
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of  an  hour,  spoke  little,  seemed  embarrassed, 
and  glad  to  get  away. 

There  was  a  mystery  about  all  this  Juliana 
could  not  comprehend ;  at  last  she  took  it  into 
her  head  that  he  was  in  love.  This  solved  the 
difficulty  at  once  ;  and,  from  the  moment  that 
this  idea  got  possession  of  her  mind,  he  became 
to  her  an  object  of  tender  interest.  She  imme- 
diately thought  of  her  own  beloved  Henrico, 
and  was  flattered  by  the  fancy  that,  perhaps, 
in  some  distant  quarter,  he  kept  himself  thus 
secluded,  and  dwelt  with  her  image  as  she  did 
with  his.  Henceforth  she  studied  how  best  she 
might  charm  and  soothe  the  young  Frenchman's 
melancholy.  There  was  now  a  secret  sympathy 
between  them.  Music  is  said  to  be  the  food  of 
love :  Juliana  felt  it  so ;  and  now,  late  into 
the  night,  she  would  sit  in  her  chamber  mur- 
muring those  sweet  melodies  that  wake  grate- 
ful sighs  even  in  the  bosoms  of  the  happy, 
but  that  fall  upon  the  ears  of  melancholy  men 
like  their  souFs  own  language.  Nor  was  this  all 
her  gentle  service  :  he  found  delicate  and  fra- 
grant plants  ranged  in  the  balcony  before  his 
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window ;  and  when  he  returned  of  a  morning 
from  his  duties,  some  single  flower  of  beauty, 
fresh  with  the  dew  of  night,  was  standing  in  a 
glass  of  fair  water  upon  his  table. 

Ernest  would  sit  of  a  night  in  his  apartment, 
still  as  a  statue,  put  his  elbow  over  the  chair- 
back,  and  rest  his  cheek  upon  his  clasped  hands, 
and  droop  his  head,  listening  attent  to  the  music 
and  the  song  of  Juliana,  —  and  for  so  long 
happy. 

For  a  few  days  after  Juliana  began  this  her 
intended  work  of  consolation,  Ernest  thought 
nothing  of  it,  further  than  that  it  gave  him  a  soft 
and  intense  delight ;  but  still  he  did  not  and  could 
not  deem  other  than  that  she  sung  to  please  her- 
self. For  the  flowers,  he  did  not  kno^iX)  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  ;  but,  yet,  there  was  a  something 
in  this  attention  so  soft,  so  delicate,  that  it  was 
surely  the  act  of  youth  —  a  kindness  born  in  a 
young  and  simple  heart.  Well,  it  was  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  knightly  service,  —  a  pay- 
ment —  a  pretty  and  a  precious  payment  for  his 
periled  life. 

It  was  on  an  evening  soon   after  the  com* 
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menceraent  of  these  joys,  which  to  Ernest  wefe 
altogether  new,  and  which  stirred  him  with  very 
strange  emotions,  that  he  went  into  the  apart- 
ment of  Lady  Montalvo,  at  dusk,  to  pay  a  visit. 

"  I  hope,  Senhor,"  said  Juhana,  "  that  my 
guitar  is  not  disagreeable  to  you  ?  I  am  some- 
times afraid  that  I  disturb  you,  and  that  my 
noisy  instrument  interferes  with  your  employ- 
ments." 

*'  Indeed,  Lady,  I  have  passed  no  hours  in 
Spain  more  happily  than  the  few  in  which  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  you  sing  the 
very  touching  and  beautiful  airs  that,  for  the 
last  few  evenings,  I  have  listened  to  with  one 
only  fear  —  lest  you  might  stop,  and  put  away 
your  guitar  too  soon." 

"  You  are  too  complimentary,  like  all  your 
countrymen ;  but  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  do 
not  dislike  music.  Do  you  know  our  national 
airs?" 

"  Many  of  them;  but  I  have  never  heard 
them  so  given  before  as  to  make  me  truly  feel 
them.  I  have  one  that  has  long  been  a  favour- 
ite with  me :  may  I  ask  you  to  sing  it  for  me?" 
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"  Certainly:   I  shall   have  real   pleasure  in 
doing  it,  if  I  am  acquainted  with  the  words." 
"  They  begin  thus  :  — 

*  Say,  Juan,  say,  of  what  he  died  ?  * 
So  young,  so  pensive,  and  so  fair  ! 
Of  unrequited  love  he  died.'" 

"  I  know  them  well,"  said  Juliana,  *'  and  it 
has  always  been  a  favourite  with  me  also."  She 
gave  a  little  soft  and  trilling  prelude  on  her  gui- 
tar, and  then  sung  the  mournful  ditty  with  an 
expression  unaffectedly  tender.  While  she  was 
in  the  middle  of  it,  Ursula  entered  with  the 
lamp,  put  it  softly  down  upon  the  table,  and 
sunk  quiet  into  her  seat. 

Ernest  was  already  so  deeply  moved  by  the 
air,  and  by  the  tone  of  pathos  in  which  Juliana 
sung,  that  his  heart  was  melted  within  him,  and 
was  ready  to  receive  any  such  impression  of  the 
enchanting  performer  as  the  blissful  moment 
might  present. 

There  is  something  very  delightful  in  the 
consciousness  that  we  are  conveying  pleasure  to 

*  Di  Juan  de  que  raurio  bias.  — Bowring's  Transl. 
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a  person  of  keen  sensibilities :  it  heightens  our 
estimate  of  our  own  powers,  as  well  as  our  en- 
joyment, and  we  cannot  but  share  the  rapture 
we  impart.  Thus  it  was  with  Juliana  :  in  the 
pale  and  agitated  youth  before  her,  she  imagined 
that  she  beheld  a  victim  of  unrequited  love. 
She  thought  upon  her  happier  lot;  upon  her 
dear  and  absent  Henry  :  and  her  heart  swelled 
with  the  struo^GC^ino^  sentiments  of  gratitude  and 
compassion.  These  feelings  gave  to  the  coun- 
tenance of  Juliana  an  expression  of  pity  so  sweet 
and  so  fearlessly  kind,  that  Ernest,  all  bashful 
as  he  was  by  nature,  met  the  lovely  look  with 
that  same  eye  of  glad  and  grave  delight  with 
which  we  gaze  upon  a  rainbow  —  in  a  wonder 
that  is  half  worship.  Her  large  and  beautiful 
eyes  shone  sad  upon  him,  and,  in  the  flood  of 
their  merciful  light,  his  bewildered  spirit  bathed 
itself.  Nor  was  Juliana  aware  of  the  impres- 
sion she  was  thus  undesignedly  producing,  till 
the  wild  steadfastness  of  his  answering  gaze  con- 
fused  her,  and  made  her  drop  her  eyes  with 
blushings  on  the  ground. 

"  Senhor,"  said   she,   "  I  am  afraid  that  you 
are  too  fond  of  music." 
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"  Of  such  music,"  said  Ernest,  recovering 
himself,  "  one  cannot,  I  should  think,  be  too 
fond :  —  and  yet,  perhaps,  you  are  right  —  for 
the  rough  and  restless  work  of  a  soldier's  life 
such  melodies  unfit  him."  And  with  this  he 
rose,  and  left  them  ;  but  he  left  not  that  apart- 
ment as  he  had  entered  it.  This  passion  against 
which  he  had  so  guarded  —  the  power  of  which 
he  had  so  dreaded  —  had  taken  sudden,  full, 
unresisted  possession  of  him  :  he  loved  Juliana, 
and  he  felt  that  he  should  love  her  till  he  died. 
He  saw  it  would  be  slavery,  (as  he  thought 
upon  himself  and  then  on  her,  that  it  would  be 
hopeless  slavery;)  but  he  hugged,  he  kissed 
the  chain,  all  iron  as  it  was,  as  though  it  had 
been  woven  of  nuptial  roses.  He  had  never 
heard,  never  seen  such  a  being  before.  She 
had  realised  his  dreams  of  angels  —  the  want 
of  his  being  seemed  supplied  to  him  — 
he  had  found  in  Juliana  the  woman  he  was 
to  love. 

Juliana  herself  was  surprised,  disturbed, 
afraid.  How  wonderfully  she  had  been  mis- 
taken about  this  quiet  inmate,  upon  whom  she 
had  looked  as  insignificant !     His  eye  that  even- 
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ing  had  burned  with  brightness  ;  his  voice  was 
the  most  melodious  she  had  ever  heard;  and 
his  forehead  seemed  as  the  seat  of  fine  and 
noble  thoughts  —  his  silken  hair  clustered  over 
it  with  thick  and  natural  curls,  and  though  no 
one  could  call  him  handsome,  it  was  impossible 
to  pronounce  him  plain. 

Juliana  was  no  coquette,  as  I  have  said ;  she 
was  not  vain  of  her  conquest ;  she  had  not 
designed,  she  had  not  desired  it ;  she  deeply 
regretted  it,  but  she  could  not  be  blind  to  the 
fact ;  and  it  was  yet  the  more  perplexing,  because 
she  felt  that  he  was  a  man  whom  she  could  not 
despise,  and  who  would,  for  many  reasons,  be 
entitled  to  a  treatment  the  most  considerate  and 
gentle. 

She  sadly  repented  having  sung  the  air  request- 
ed with  such  pathos,  and  still  more  the  having 
looked  upon  the  youth  with  a  compassion  which 
might  have  been  by  him  misinterpreted.  "  Yes, 
Juliana,  there  was  thy  error  ! "  that  is  the  error 
of  many  a  lovely  woman  who  despises  coquetry. 
She  knows  not  the  bright  mischief  of  her  looks, 
until  she  sees  the  unhappy  victim  dying  of  a 
love  she  can  neither  destroy  nor  return. 
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She  put  away  her  guitar,  and  that  evening 
she  sung  no  more.  She  gathered  no  flower 
for  him  the  following  morning,  but  let  the 
fading  one  of  the  day  previous  droop  over  the 
glass  unchanged.  She  carefully  avoided  meet- 
ing Ernest  in  the  gallery  as  he  passed  in  and 
out;  and  she  resolved  not,  by  one  single  act,  to 
give  him  the  faintest  encouragement  to  address 
her  as  a  lover.  But  lovers  are  difficult  persons 
to  understand  and  manage.  Had  things  gone 
on  in  the  same  train  in  which  they  had  gently 
moved  for  the  few  days  last  past,  Ernest  would 
have  quietly  and  silently  enjoyed  what  he  could, 
and  been  content  and  still,  suppressing  all 
strong  emotions,  and  giving  no  vent  to  the 
language  of  fear  or  hope.  But,  when  he  came 
in  from  his  duties  in  the  morning,  and  missed 
the  daily  oflPering  of  the  dewy  flower,  he  at 
once  knew  both  whence  it  had  hitherto  come 
and  why  it  was  now  withheld. 

He  felt  the  omission,  as  though  it  had  been 
a  wound — a  cruel  wanton  wound.  His  breakfast 
was  taken  away  untasted  ;  and  Juliana  chanced 
to  notice  this,  for  he  called  his  servant  for  that 

VOL.    II.  Q 
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purpose  almost  immediately  after  he  came  in, 
and,  as  the  man  passed  the  door  near  which 
she  was  at  the  moment  standing,  he  was  won- 
dering aloud  to  himself  at  his  master's  illness 
and  want  of  appetite. 

With  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  Ernest  soon  came 
out  of  his  chamber,  and  left  the  house.  It  was 
his  custom  to  sit  for  hours  after  his  breakfast, 
engaged  with  his  books  or  pencil ;  and  this 
made  Juliana  remark  the  circumstance.  She 
looked  down  through  the  lattice  of  her  window 
as  he  passed  under  it :  his  lips  were  busy,  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground ;  his  dog  could 
well  enough  interpret  his  master's  mood,  and 
crept  slow  with  eye  upraised  and  solicitous  by 
his  side.  He  did  not  return  to  dinner,  nor  till 
late  in  the  chilly  evening ;  and  then  again  she 
heard  his  servant  remonstrating  with  him  be* 
cause  he  had  scarce  eaten  any  thing.  Juliana 
had  a  heart  full  of  kindness ;  she  could  not 
doubt  that  the  true  cause  of  his  depression  was 
known  to  her;  she  certainly  felt  a  desire  to 
alleviate  his  suffering,  but  how  to  do  this  with- 
out feeding  his  regretted  flame  she  could  not 
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divine.  She  heard  him  walking  about  his 
chamber  unhappy  ;  she  heard  his  hand  stricken 
on  his  forehead :  she  would  have  played  and 
sung  to  soothe,  —  but  this  might  not  be, —  this 
would  minister  to  his  passion,  not  medicine,  but 
poison. 

It  was  unusually  late  when  she  retired  to 
rest,  but  he  was  still  pacing  up  and  down  his 
chamber;  and,  in  the  morning,  she  was  awake 
when  he  went  out,  and  heard  the  servant  ob- 
serving to  him,  that  he  saw  he  had  not  been  to 
bed,  and  that  if  he  went  on  thus,  w^ithout  food 
or  rest,  he  would  soon  be  unfit  for  duty.  She 
gathered  a  carnation  of  rare  beauty,  while  he 
'was  out,  heavily  charged  with  dew,  and  placed 
it  in  a  glass  of  clear  water  on  his  table.  There 
was  no  coquetry  in  this ;  her  heart  would  have 
reproached  her  had  she  done  otherwise.  But 
no  sooner  did  Ernest  return,  than  she  repented 
of  her  kind  weakness.  She  heard  him,  when  he 
entered  his  room,  seize  the  flower,  and  kiss  it ; 
she  heard  him  bless  her  in  all  the  fond  extra- 
vagance of  gratitude;  she  heard  him,  for  the 
first  time,  sing  a  few  bars  of  light  and  cheerful 
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music.  He  ate  his  breakfast,  and  after  sat 
down  to  draw,  as  she  guessed,  for  he  was  ca- 
rolling the  whole  morning  after  with  content- 
ment. 

Juliana  felt  perplexed  and  uneasy :  she  saw 
the  impetuous  violence  of  his  loosened  feelings ; 
she  was  certain  that  he  would  persecute  her 
with  attentions  of  a  nature,  far  more  difficult  to 
evade  and  repress  than  any  to  which  she  had 
been  exposed  hitherto.  She  took  counsel  with 
her  own  noble  mind  and  generous  heart,  and 
she  determined  to  seize  the  very  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  to  him  her  exact  situation ;  to 
confide  to  him  the  secret  of  her  heart ;  and  so 
to  compel  him,  by  an  appeal  to  the  highest 
principles  of  chivalric  honour,  to  desist  from 
those  expressions  of  his  admiration,  which  had 
been  already  too  unequivocal  to  be  mistaken, 
and  which  exceedingly  distressed  her. 

Her  resolution  once  formed,  she  lost  no  time 
in  carrying  it  into  execution.  As  he  sat  after 
his  dinner  alone,  her  mother  and  Ursula  being 
at  the  moment  in  their  own  apartments,  she 
took  a  plate  of  confections  in  her  hand,  as  an 
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excuse  for  her  intrusion,  and,  entering  his 
chamber,  presented  it  with  her  mother's  regard, 
and  with  an  enquiry  after  his  health.  He  stood 
up,  in  dehghted  confusion,  to  thank  her;  he 
did  not  dare  ask  her  to  be  seated,  but  he  ap- 
proached her  with  the  look  and  the  manner  of 
one  agitated  by  the  sweet  hope  of  an  honour- 
able adoring  suitor. 

"Lady,  I  am  well — quite  well.  Were  I 
dying,  your  presence  would  restore  me  :  —  the 
very  sound  of  your  voice  thrills  me  —  my  heart 
beats  too  quick  —  I  am  so  happy." 

Juliana  blushed  deeply ;  for,  ere  he  spoke, 
her  eyes  had  discovered  on  his  drawing-table 
the  flower  she  had  that  morning  given,  which 
he  was  copying ;  and  there  was  the  outline  of 
a  female  portrait  in  chalks,  in  which  she  clearly 
recognised  herself,  as  she  must  have  appeared  to 
him  the  evening  of  his  visit.  He  saw  that  she 
had  observed  the  drawing;  and  added  imme- 
diately :  — 

"  If  I  were  to  live  a  thousand  years,  lady, 
I  shall  never  forget  that  evening.    You  see  I  was 
determined  to  make  a  lasting  note  in  memory 
Q  3 
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of  my  delight :  and  had  I  not  been  ill  yesterday 
should  have  finished  that  sketch,  so  unworthy 
of  its  lovely  original,  which  I  began  shortly 
after  I  quitted  your  company.  My  solitude, 
I  thank  my  stars,  will  be  solitude  no  more,  now 
that  my  fancy  can  endear  and  enliven  it  with 
your  image." 

Juliana  had,  with  an  imploring  look,  sought 
to  interrupt  this  rhapsody.  She  could  not  but 
be  affected  by  its  sincere  and  romantic  warmth ; 
but  she  summoned  all  the  firmness  she  was 
mistress  of,  and  addressed  him  thus  at  the  close 
of  it :  — 

"  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  that  the  Senhor 
has  dwelt  beneath  this  roof;  it  is  but  a  few 
days,  nay  hours,  I  may  say,  since  he  has  known 
me ;  yet,  when  I  think  upon  the  circumstance, 
so  honourable  to  the  Senhor,  which  brought  us 
acquainted,  and  when  I  think  upon  the  feelings 
he  has  just  expressed,  I  feel  it  due,  no  less  to 
him  than  to  myself,  to  declare  plainly  that  such 
language  is  most  painful  to  me,  and  the  senti- 
ments it  would  convey  can  never  for  one  mo- 
ment be  entertained  by  me.     I  speak  not  as  a 
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patriot  —  I  speak  not  as  a  disdainful  woman. 
I  am  neither  indifferent  nor  insensible  to  the 
honour  which  your  attachment  might  confer  on 
any  woman ;  but  I  speak  as  the  pledged,  be- 
trothed, affianced  wife  of  another  man  —  of  one 
by  whom  I  am  beloved,  and  to  whom  I  am 
truly,  devotedly  attached.  I  entreat  you  by  all 
that  is  sacred  in  this  confidence,  which  to  you 
alone  I  have  made,  to  spare  me  the  pain  of 
your  addresses." 

At  the  close  of  his  own  speech,  Ernest  Lavalle 
had  taken  her  by  the  hand,  and  he  had  still  held 
it  through  a  part  of  hers  ;  but  when  she  uttered 
the  words  "  betrothed"  —  "wife,"  he  dropped 
it,  turned  very  pale,  heard  her  to  the  end,  and 
stood  for  a  while  silent.  At  last  he  looked  up 
and  said,  "  Lady,  until  this  heart  is  cold,  it  will 
beat  with  tenderness  for  you.  'Twas  the  momen- 
tary madness  of  a  melancholy  man  to  think  that 
such  a  one  as  you  could  ever  become  his ;  — 
that  an  angel  like  you  should  be  assorted  with 
dust  like  me,  was  scarcely  upon  the  possibilities 
of  life,  strange  a  thing  as  life  is.  You  have  acted 
nobly  to  me.  I  can  appreciate  your  conduct. 
i2  ^ 
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Complete  your  confidence.  Who  is  your  lover? 
Is  he  a  Spaniard  ?  " 

"  No ;  he  is  an  Englishman." 

"  Lady,  lady,  forgive  my  anxious  heart.  Are 
you  sure  he  means  you  true  and  fairly  ?  " 

"  If  there  is  faith  in  man,  it  is  in  Henrico." 

^'  Pardon,  lady  :  his  English  name  ?  " 

«  Blount." 

"  Blount,  Blount !  —  it  may  be.  Say,  lady, 
does  he  speak  French  ?  " 

"  As  a  Frenchman.  I  have  heard  him  speak 
much  of  France." 

«  It  is  —  it  is  he  !  " 

"  Do  you  think  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  seen  him,  drunk  a  cup  of  wine 
with  him,  and  shaken  him  by  the  hand  in  Por- 
tugal. Farewell,  dear  lady,  farewell."  He  took 
her  hand,  raised  it  respectfully  to  his  lips,  and, 
taking  up  his  forage-cap,  left  the  house.  In  the 
same  hour  he  exchanged  quarters  with  his  friend 
the  surgeon  ;  and,  except  for  a  few  minutes,  in 
which  he  was  directing  the  removal  of  his  bag- 
gage, and  during  which  he  took  leave  of  the 
Lady  Montalvo,   and   shook   the   hand   of  old 
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Ursula,  he  never  but  once  again  entered  the 
dwelling  of  Juliana. 

Ernest  was  at  first  supported  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  done  what  was  right  —  what 
was  the  simple  duty  of  an  honourable  man.  He 
supped  heartily,  and  slept  well ;  but  he  awoke 
in  wretched  spirits,  and  wept  upon  his  pillow. 
He  wished  that  he  had  never  seen  her,  and  then 
again  exulted  to  possess  her  image  pictured  in 
his  mind,  though  for  ever  separated  from  the 
briorht  original. 

While  the  Lady  Montalvo  and  Ursula  sat 
wondering  at  the  young  Frenchman  so  suddenly 
leaving  a  house  where  such  kindness  had  been 
shown  to  him  as  an  invalid,  Juliana,  though  glad 
that  he  was  gone,  was  thinking  of  him  with  a 
feeling  of  the  fondest  pity.  A  keen  observer 
would  have  discovered  this  pity  in  the  very  step 
with  which  she  daily  passed  the  house  where 
Ernest  was  now  billeted,  in  her  way  to  mass. 
There  was  not  a  shade  of  faithlessness  in  this  to 
Henry.  It  was  a  pity  which  she  would  have 
confided  to  him,  and  invited  him  to  share. 

In  vain  Ernest  made  resolves  that  he  would 
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shut  out  all  thought  of  her,  and  that  he  never 
would  rise  to  watch  her  as  she  passed  his  window. 
His  true  effort  to  fulfil  the  former  of  these  seemed 
terrifically  to  multiply  the  very  thoughts  he 
would  have  excluded ;  and  when  the  hour  came 
that  he  should  have  sat  immovable  and  occupied 
in  his  chair,  he  as  regularly  obeyed  the  holy 
bell  as  any  devout  penitent  in  Badajos,  —  took 
his  favourite  post  of  concealment  near  the  win- 
dow, and  watched  Juliana  as  she  passed  with 
sighed  and  whispered  blessings,  and  with  a  sort 
of  wild  idolatry,  that  would  have  kissed  the  very 
stones  upon  which  she  trode. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

«  Up  !  —  God  has  form'd  thee  with  a  wiser  view, 
Not  to  be  led  in  chains,  but  to  subdue ; 
Calls  thee  to  cope  with  enemies,  and  first 
Points  out  a  conflict  with  thyself,  the  worst." 

COWPER. 

J^ovE,  like  fancy,  is  by  gazing  fed;  but  it  will 
for  ever  chew  the  cud  of  a  past  gaze,  and  does 
not  die  for  lack  of  object  outwardly  visible.  Yet 
where  the  love  is  vain,  this  becomes  a  soul  and 
frame  destroying  diet :  —  to  know  not  only  that 
you  yourself  are  not  the  accepted,  but  to  know 
him  that  is,  —  to  have  his  form  and  face  familiar 
to  you :  —  the  one  all  grace,  the  other  all  light 
and  smiles  ;  and  to  fancy  the  mute  embracing^ 
with  which  he  will  be  welcomed  back  by  her 
whose  slightest  favour  "you  would  regard  as  life,  is 
no  light  trial.  Perhaps  there  is  no  sorrow  which 
does  so  soon  or  so  effectually  wean  a  man  from 
earth,   and  fix  his   thoughts   and    hopes    uport 
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heaven,  as  a  disappointment  in  love.  It  was 
thus  with  Ernest.  Bred  up  by  a  pious  mother 
in  all  the  closest  observances  of  a  religious  life, 
he  knew  where  to  flee  for  succour,  and  how,  and 
when.  He  bravely  fought  the  battle  of  faith, 
and  he  was  aided  to  succeed  in  it  so  far  as  very 
greatly  to  control,  if  not  altogether  to  subdue, 
his  unhappy  passion.  He  plunged  himself  into 
active  duties  abroad,  and  at  home  was  closely 
engaged  with  sundry  of  the  best  treatises  on  the 
art  of  defence.  His  lessons  were  soon  to  be  put 
in  practice,  for  the  spring  was  advancing ;  and 
one  fine  morning  in  March,  from  the  ramparts 
of  the  citadel,  he  saw  the  British  columns, 
looking  bold  and  brilliant  in  their  scarlet  uni- 
form, take  up  their  ground  before  the  city,  pre- 
paratory to  a  siege.  The  sight  aroused  him. 
They  had  a  fair  garrison,  and  the  defences  had 
been  improved  with  such  care,  that  he  thought 
there  was  little  chance  of  the  English  carrying 
it.  Perhaps  there  mingled  with  this  exulting 
anticipation  a  secret  desire  to  see  his  English 
rival  driven  back  and  aw^ay  from  all  chance  of 
present  or  of  future  opportunity  to  claim  his 
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betrothed  ;  but  this  was  a  wish  so  mean  he  scarce 
dared  to  confess  it  to  himself.  He  placed  his 
zeal  to  the  score  of  duty  —  love  to  France  — 
love  to  his  profession  ;  and  he  w^as,  from  the  hour 
of  the  investment,  continually  on  the  works  or  in 
the  workshops.  At  the  bureau  of  the  chief  of 
the  staff,  he  got  sight  of  some  returns  of  the 
investing  force,  which  had  been  either  brought 
in  by  a  deserter  or  procured  by  a  spy ;  and, 
upon  the  face  of  a  regimental  one,  he  read  the 
name  of  Blount,  Lieutenant,  present,  and  on 
duty.  Here,  as  he  read  the  name,  and  the  image 
of  the  fine  youth,  as  he  had  seen  him  on  his 
picquet-post,  when,  about  a  year  before,  he 
went  into  the  British  lines  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
to  enquire  after  a  wounded  and  captured  friend, 
for  whom  he  brought  money  and  clothes,  —  as 
this  image  rose  before  him,  with  all  that  was  so 
manly,  and  so  much  the  gentleman,  and  the 
man  of  feeling  in  the  reception  this  youth  had 
given  him,  all  his  own  better  feelings  returned. 
The  peculiar  situation  of  these  two  faithful 
lovers,  separated  only  by  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, as  cross  and  perverse  as  ever  ran 
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between  heart  and  heart,  greatly  moved  and 
troubled  him.  It  was  a  romance  of  real  life, 
that  deeply  interested  him  as  a  thoughtful  reader 
of  that  large  dark  volume ;  and  he  panted  to 
turn  over  the  next  page,  and  to  find  it  end 
bright  and  happily.  He  would  have  given  any 
thing  for  the  creative  and  inventive  power  to 
shape  out  a  path  of  bliss  for  them. 

Juliana  passed  under  his  window  now,  each 
morning,  with  a  quicker  step,  and  it  was  one 
lighter  and  happier  than  before,  though  cannon 
were  playing  on  and  from  the  city ;  but  she  had 
a  spring  of  hope  in  her  young  bosom  that  cast 
out  fear.  She  had  one  only  thought,  "  Henrico 
is  near  me  —  our  good  friends,  the  English,  will 
take  the  city  —  these  Frenchmen  will  surrender 
it  —  and  then  I  shall  see  him  again,  shall  em- 
brace him  to  part  no  more." 

There  was  something  of  a  like  feeling  in  the 
breast  of  Harry,  as  with  folded  arms,  when  off 
duty  in  the  trenches,  he  would  stand  upon  a  low 
eminence  south  of  the  city,  for  hours  together, 
to  watch,  as  he  said,  the  progress  of  the  siege ; 
while   he   was    calculating   the   gables    of    old 
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houses,  and  the  stacks  of  chimneys,  till  he  could 
satisfy  his  mind  as  to  the  exact  position  of  that 
roof  under  which  his  Juliana  dwelt.  At  mo- 
ments, indeed,  the  wild  and  terrible  disorders 
which  he  had  lately  witnessed  at  the  storming  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  the  north  arose  to  his  mind, 
and  he  would  tremble  with  melancholy  fears  ; 
but  again  hope  smiled  on  him,  whispered  musi- 
cally to  him  of  victory,  and  the  sweet  and 
speedy  reward  of  again  beholding  his  beloved 
Juliana,  and  of  again  pressing  her  to  his 
bosom. 

The  progress  of  the  siege  was  animating. 
The  salvos  of  the  great  breaching-battery,  when 
completed,  roared  rejoicingly.  The  repulse  of 
a  brisk  sortie  —  the  gallant  carrying  of  an  out- 
work —  at  both  of  which  Harry  was  present- 
filled  him  with  bright  and  hopeful  confidence ; 
and,  when  they  were  off  their  tour  of  duty  in 
the  trenches,  and  he  and  his  faithful  and  insepa- 
rable chum,  Ralph  Harland,  sat  down  to  their 
stew  and  mulled  wine  in  the  camp  of  ease,  his 
spirits  were  as  high  and  exuberant  as  his  com- 
rade had  ever  known  them. 
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Strange  that,  in  the  camp  of  the  besiegers, 
and  in  the  garrison  of  the  besieged,  two  hearts 
should  be  throbbing  for  the  same  object  —  both 
with  love  —  both  with  tenderness  !  yet  one, 
with  a  joy  that  would  admit  no  fears,  no  doubts, 
that  chased  away  in  its  hopeful  delight  all 
thought  of  obstacles  and  intervening  peril,  o'er- 
leaped  them  all,  and  seemed  already  to  be  re- 
united to  its  chosen  fellow;  the  other,  with  a 
vain  longing,  and  a  sad  depression,  which  nor 
labours,  nor  occupation,  nor  strong  resolve,  nor 
prayer  had  as  yet  overcome. 

An  incident,  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  rough 
tasks  that  Ernest  Lavalle  was  daily  engaged  in, 
chanced  to  fall  under  his  observation,  affected  him 
in  a  very  powerful  manner,  and  gave  him  more 
aid  in  self-conquest  than  he  had  hitherto  found. 
The  workshop  of  the  various  artificers  belong- 
ing to  the  engineer  department  in  Badajos  was 
in  a  large  and  handsome  church.  Here  black- 
smiths, carpenters,  and  armourers,  were  con- 
stantly occupied  in  their  various  and  noisy 
labours  ;  and  it  was  his  duty,  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  visit  and  superintend 
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them.  The  lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers,  who 
was  more  particularly  charged  with  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  the  defences,  had  directed 
the  workmen  to  cut  some  heavy  planks,  and  stud 
them  with  large  nails,  in  order  to  hang  out  on 
the  face  of  the  breaches  ;  and  to  these  obstacles, 
in  themselves  serious,  he  proposed  superadding 
a  huge  and  heavy  chevaiix-de-frise,  the  wood- 
work of  which  was  to  be  very  weighty  and  solid, 
and  the  spikes  of  which,  instead  of  being  wooden, 
were  to  be  composed  of  short  stout  sword-blades, 
fixed  thickly  all  over  it.  Ernest  chanced  to 
visit  the  workshop  just  as  some  w^orkmen  were 
beginning  to  prepare  this  machine  ;  already  a 
few  naked  and  sharpened  sword-blades  were 
fastened  upon  it. 

"  This  will  be  a  fine  spit  for  the  English 
roast-beef,"  said  one  of  the  men,  as  he  was 
riveting  in  a  blade ;  "  the  close  scorching  of  a 
blaze  of  musquetry,  and  Monsieur  John  Bull  will 
be  done  to  a  turn  ;  his  bayonet  won't  help  him 
here,  nor  his  outlandish  hurra ;  —  'twill  be 
pleasant  straddling  for  the  sans  culottes,  the 
Montagnards." 

VOL.    II.  H  ■ 
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"  Not  another  nail  will  I  drive  in  this  infernal 
work,"  said  a  comrade,  "  though  Napoleon  him- 
self were  at  my  elbow." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  said  a  serjeant-major^ 
looking  on. 

"  Why,  I  mean  what  I  say,"  answered  the 
veteran,  who  was  a  corporal,  apparently  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  wearing  the  chevrons  of 
thirty  years'  service  on  his  arm,  and  a  strong, 
steady-looking  man  with  grey  moustaches.  — + 
"  Not  another  nail  will  I  drive,  though  it  were 
to  save  the  place,  or  the  empire  itself." 

"  Confine  him,"  said  Lavalle,  "  instantly ; 
and  report  him  if  he  won't  go  on  with  his  work." 

"  You  may  confine  me  — you  may  shoot  me ; 
but  I  will  have  no  hand  in  fixing  those  sword- 
blades.  'Tis  a  machine  fit  only  for  Satan's  in- 
vention, and  Satan's  service." 

"  Why,  friend,"  said  the  serjeant-major,  for 
with  the  old  moustaches  of  the  army  they  were 
always,  by  the  express  order  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  very  forbearing ;  "why,  what  a  fool 
you  must  be  !  Where's  the  difference  between 
making  a  thing  like  this,  and  the  mixing  of  gun- 
powder or  casting  of  a  bullet  ?" 
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"  Not  much,  of  a  truth ;  —  I  can't  argue  the 
matter ;  —  only  this  I  say,  111  go  stand  target 
for  English  practice,  but  with  this  bit  of  devil's 
work  I'll  have  nought  to  do.  So  if  you  have 
aught  to  send  to  the  breach,  I'll  carry  it ;  but  not 
a  stroke  will  I  make  on  this  invention  of  the 
colonel's  if  I'm  shot  for  it." 

The  Serjeant  muttered  a  "  sacre  Dieu "  be- 
tween his  closed  teeth,  and  said,  "  I  remember 
the  time  when  you  were  a  man ;  but  you  have 
never  been  worth  your  salt  since  you  lay 
wounded  at  that  village  in  Germany,  among 
those  psalm-singing  Moravians." 

"  You  are  forgettino^  that  I  won  this  bauble 
since,"  said  the  man,  pointing  to  the  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honour.  "  For  the  rest,  it's  little 
change  in  me  I  find  to  what  I  hope  for  ;  I  am 
glad  you  have  seen  any.  Ah  !  friend,  I  would 
rather  be  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water 
in  that  village,  than  have  the  emperor's  own 
crown." 

"  Well,  if  the  work  of  war  is  the  work  of  the 
devil,  as  those  hypocrites  say,  you  have  done 
enough  of  it  in  your  time  to  entitle  you  to  good 
R  2 
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wages  and  a  hot  birth;  and  it's  just  out  of 
thought  of  that,  that,  if  the  officer  will  suffer  it, 
we'll  humour  you,  and  send  you  up  to  the  walls. 
Here,  clap  these  tools  on  your  shoulders  ;  may 
be  your  head  will  be  soon  off  them,  and  then 
you'll  keep  a  still  and  civil  tongue  in  it." 

"  It's  that  I  look  for,  and  that  I  wish,"  said 
the  veteran.  "  They  that  take  the  sword,  shall 
perish  by  the  sword." 

From  the  other  end  of  the  church  there  came 
a  voice  in  German  —  "  Blessed  are  the  merciful, 
for  they  shall  ohtaiii  mercy^  And  Ernest  ob- 
served an  old  German  blacksmith  pausing  over 
his  anvil,  and  gazing  intently  on  the  group. 

"  Whose  words  are  those?"  called  out  the 
veteran,  turning  round. 

"  Tlie  words  of  Jesus,"  answered  the  Ger- 
man. 

The  veteran  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  looked 
imploringly  to  Heaven,  and  tears  streamed  down 
his  rugged  cheeks ;  and,  with  an  earnest  voice, 
he  cried,  "  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  com- 
est  to  thy  kingdom." 
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The  place,  the  scene,  the  fierce  and  swarthy- 
soldiers  all  about,  gave  to  this  open  confession 
of  faith  a  very  strange  and  impressive  solemnity. 
Ernest  was  exceedingly  affected  by  it. 

"  It's  not  the  first  time,"  said  the  serjeant  to 
Ernest,  "  that  I  have  seen  him  in  this  way ; 
but  he  has  been  a  good  old  soldier,  and  one 
don't  like  to  punish  him  for  being  weak  in  his 
wits." 

"  Ah,  would  you  were  all  as  weak  in  your 
wits  ! "  said  the  man,  rising  and  placing  the 
tools  on  his  shoulder  ;  "  would  you  had  all  lain 
sick  in  a  Moravian  hospital !  —  It's  little  you'd 
think  of  this  vile  world,  and  it's  much  you'd 
think  of  a  better ;  it's  little  you'd  fear  man,  and 
much  you'd  fear  God;  it's  the  Saviour  you'd 
love,  and  it's  sin  you'd  hate." 

With  these  words,  the  man  went  out  with  his 
burden;  and,  musing  on  the  w^onder,  Ernest 
slowly  followed  him.  Unconscious  that  anyone 
was  so  close  behind,  the  man  began  reciting  a 
German  hymn.  Ernest  could  not  catch  all  the 
words  distinctly ;  but  here  and  there  a  couplet 
R  3 
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or  a  line,  pronounced  with  warmer  emphasis, 
reached  him.     These  he  remembered  :  — 

The  cross,  the  cross,  O  that's  my  gain. 
Because  on  that  the  Lamb  was  slain. 

Here  is  an  ensign  on  a  hill 

To  all  the  world,  his  saving  name  : 

All  pilgrims  who  would  heaven  win. 
By  Jesus*  cross  must  enter  in. 

Ernest  overtook  and  joined  the  man.     "  Are 

you  well,  friend  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  Lavalle,  I  am  well,  and  shall 

soon  be  better." 

'*  You  have  been  behaving  very  strangely." 
"  I  know  it  must  seem  so ;  but  I  could  not 

endure  that  the  last  work  of  my  life  should  be 

work  like  that." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  last  ?  " 
"  Why,  I  mean  that  I  shall  soon  be  killed." 
"  This  is  a  superstitious  fancy,  an  idle  fear." 
"  A  fear,  a  fear  !  no,  it's  no  fear ,-  if  there's 

aught  false  or  blinding  in  the  notion,  it's  from 

hope." 

"  What !   do  you  wish  to  die  ?  " 
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"  Tell  me  first,  master,  for  what  it  is  you  wish 
to  live  ?  " 

Ernest  was  startled  and  silent.  The  man  con- 
tinued, "  For  thirty  years  I  have  been  wander- 
ing about  this  miserable  earth  in  arms  —  I  have 
never  sat  by  a  fireside  of  my  own  —  I  have 
never  sat  at  marriage-feasts  or  merry  christen- 
ings —  never  sung  or  heard  singing  at  vintage 
or  harvest-home  —  I  have  no  place  of  peace  in 
the  wide  world  but  one,  and  that  is  to  earthly 
eye  invisible,  for  it  is  the  foot  of  the  Redeemer's 
cross." 

"  These  Moravians  have  infected  you.  Do 
you  think  it  a  sin  to  fight  for  your  country  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  go  that  length  with  them  ;  but, 
ah  !  sir,  this  is  not  fighting  for  my  country ;  — 
there's  no  blessing  in  heaven  for  war  like  this, 
no  shield,  no  reward  for  men  who  serve  one  of 
God's  scourges  as  we  do.  It's  a  chain  I  feel 
about  me :  there's  a  merciful  One  above  will 
soon  loose  it." 

"  How  long  was  you  with  these  Moravians?" 

"  Two  months.  Let  it  be  written  on  my 
R  4 
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grave,  —  *  He  lived  only  two  months  —  and  he  is 
gone  home.'" 

They  were  getting  near  the  ramparts,  and  the 
stunning  thunder  of  the  great  guns  broke  off 
their  conversation  here.  Ernest  was  sent  for  by 
his  commanding  officer  at  the  answering  battery, 
near  the  castle-gate,  to  perform  some  service; 
and  it  was  not  till  about  three  hours  after  that, 
as  he  was  passing  again  towards  the  workshop, 
he  saw  the  veteran  soldier  lying  under  a  wall 
alone,  apparently  dead.  He  had  lost  a  leg  — 
his  eyes  were  closed  —  his  face  bloodless ;  — 
he  lay  flat  upon  his  back  —  his  hand  was  on 
his  mouth  —  and  there  was  a  very  affecting 
look  of  humility  and  nothingness  about  the 
whole  figure.  Ernest  put  down  his  hand  to  feel 
if  there  was  yet  any  life  in  him.  His  pulse  beat 
faintly  :  —  he  slowly  opened  his  eyes  and  recog- 
nised Ernest.  "  Hope  in  thy  —  mercy,"  was 
the  last  word  on  his  lips,  —  and  the  released 
spirit  fled  away  to  be  at  rest. 

Ernest  was  profoundly  moved.  He  went 
into  the  workshop:  the  chevaux-de-frise  was 
nearly  completed,  and  the  first  night  after  the 
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breach  became  practicable  it  was  to  be  fixed  in 
the  dark  by  him.  He  returned  slowly  to  his 
billet.  All  the  religious  impressions  of  his  boy- 
hood, and  even  of  his  childhood,  returned  upon 
him.  He  felt  aspirations  of  a  high  and  hallowed 
nature.  He  felt  fears  and  misgivings  injected  by 
the  great  enemy  of  human  happiness  ;  but  they 
fled  before  the  opened  gospels.  He  prayed 
aright  —  he  conquered  :  —  "  This  is  the  victory 
that  overcometh  the  nvrld,  even  ourfaith,'^ 
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CHAP.     VII. 

*'   This  is  no  theatre  where  hope  abides, 

The  dull  thick  noise  of  war  alone  stirs  here ; 
And  Love  himself,  as  he  were  arm'd  in  steel. 
Steps  forth,  and  girds  him  for  the  strife  of  death." 

"Wallenstein. 

W^HEN  Ernest  was  shaken  by  the  shoulder,  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  take  his  tour  of 
duty  on  the  walls,  he  arose  lighter  and  happier, 
and  more  refreshed,  than  he  had  done  for  many 
days  past.  The  image  of  the  old  soldier  whom 
he  had  seen  so  placidly  die  the  yesterday  — 
the  evident  conviction  on  the  man's  mind  that 
he  was  going  to  a  state  of  peace  and  rest  —  acted 
more  powerfully  upon  Ernest  than  any  thing 
connected  with  a  future  state  of  being  of  which 
he  had  read  or  heard,  out  of  Scripture.  The 
shadowy  illusiveness  of  things  present  —  the 
abiding,  substantial  reality  of  things  to  come, 
forced  themselves  upon  his  serious  consideration. 
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He  had  some  distance  to  walk  alone  to  the 
ramparts,  and  then  several  hundred  yards  upon 
them,  before  he  gained  his  post,  quite  alone, 
having  only  to  pass  the  sentries.  The  night  was 
rather  dark,  but  beautiful  and  still.  The  streets 
were  still  —  the  houses  asleep.  The  reserve 
picquets  of  the  night  in  the  place  d'armes,  and 
on  the  esplanade  near  the  walls,  lay  slumbering 
on  their  arms.  "  Qiii  vive  F — Qui  vive  ?  "  were 
the  only  words  which,  from  time  to  time,  roused 
him  as  he  passed  the  post  of  a  sentinel;  but 
there  was  one  heavy  sound  that,  at  brief  inter- 
vals, broke  the  given  silence  of  the  night  with 
loud  and  busy  violence ;  and,  leaning  over  the 
parapet,  you  could  see  the  breaching-battery  of 
the  English  open  its  red  mouths  momently, 
flashing  angry  amid  the  gloom.  As  he  came 
near  the  breach,  he  could  both  hear  and  see 
where  the  heavy  shot  shook  and  shattered  the 
broken  wall,  the  stones  and  rubbish  of  which  fell 
heaped  and  ruinous  on  the  outer  face  of  it. 

In  those  longer  pauses,  during  which  the 
British  suffered  their  guns  to  cool,  he  carefully 
reconnoitred  it,  and  gave  a  report  that  it  would 
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be  practicable  on  the  morrow.  By  direction  of 
the  governor,  a  working  party  was  now  employed 
in  cutting  off  the  breaches  from  the  body  of  the 
place  by  a  ditch  and  a  breastwork.  This 
labour  Ernest  was  to  overlook,  as  also  to 
prepare  the  top  of  the  breach  for  the  chevaux-de- 
frise,  which  was  to  be  placed  there  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  morrow. 

"  They  will  never  make  their  way  into  the 
place,"  said  Ernest,  talking  to  himself,  "  with 
obstacles  like  these  against  them,  were  every 
man  among  them  a  lion." 

"  Did  you  never  hear  of  the  walls  of  Jericho," 
said  a  voice,  in  German,  near  him,  which  he 
instantly  recognised  for  the  man  who  had  yester- 
day spoken  in  the  workshop,  "  that  fell  down 
at  the  blowing  of  a  ram's  horn  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  friend  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  mean,  that  '  unless  the  Lord  keep 
the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain.'  I 
mean,  that  they  on  the  other  side  have  the 
better  cause ;  and  that  a  good  cause  is  a  good 
battering-ram." 

«  So,  you  think  they'll  take  the  city  ?" 
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"  I  do,  and  sack  it  for  the  love  of  Spain,  with 
as  much  gentleness  as  the  Russians  did  IsmailofF, 
when  the  turbaned  Turk,  with  his  whiskers 
curled,  neither  asked  quarter,  nor  got  it." 

"  Is  that  the  way  a  good  cause  prospers  ?  " 

"  A  soldier's  a  soldier,  be  the  cause  what  it 
may  ;  and  the  Dons  of  Badajos  will  find  the  steel 
of  their  friends  as  sharp  as  ever  they  found  that 
of  their  enemies." 

"  Why,  you  croak  more  than  befits  an  old 
soldier." 

"  It's  because  I  am  an  old  soldier  that  I  do 
croak.  I  leave  your  young  ones  to  crow  and  to 
coo: — give  me  but  a  pair  of  wings,  whetherdoves' 
or  ravens'  it  would  little  matter,  I  would  soon 
flee  after  old  Purefoi,  that  was  killed  yesterday, 
and  share  his  quiet." 

"  Life,  friend,  has  its  duties ;  —  none  more 
duties  than  a  soldier's." 

"  And  life  has  charms  that  soldiers  never 
taste.  I  tell  you,  sir,  it  is  a  stained  earth ;  at 
least,  it  is  wherever  we  tread;  and  I  care  not 
how  soon  the  knock  comes  to  my  door." 

"  You  speak  not  in  a  Christian  spirit ;  you 
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speak  like  one  soured  —  like  one  that  hates  his 
fellow-creatures." 

"  Do  I?  —  then  my  words  belie  my  heart;  for 
I  would  kneel  and  weep  at  the  feet  of  any  man^ 
so  I  might  win  his  soul  to  its  true  rest." 

"  I'll  hear  you  again,  friend,  on  this  matter  ; 
but  this  is  no  time  for  such  speech :  there  is  a 
'  dull  thick  noise'  about  us  that  silences  all  such 
gentle  thoughts." 

Ernest  pondered  much  on  what  this  strange 
man  said  about  the  coming  storm ;  and  he  could 
not  but  feel  a  very  tender  anxiety  for  the  safety 
of  Juliana.  Although,  for  the  first  few  days  of 
the  siege,  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  coming 
out  to  mass  as  usual,  knowing,  from  the  experi- 
ence of  two  former  sieges,  that  lasted  indeed 
but  a  short  time,  that  there  was  no  danger  to  be 
apprehended  in  the  two  streets  through  which 
she  had  to  pass,  yet,  for  the  last  week,  she  had 
never  stirred  abroad.  As  Ernest  passed  her 
door,  returning  to  his  quarter,  he  felt  a  strange 
desire  to  cross  the  threshold,  and  give  her  some 
cautions,  but  he  repressed  the  wish.  I  shall 
only,  said  he,  alarm  her,  and  agitate  myself.  So 
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he  Went  on,  dropping  a  warm  blessing  at  the 
door,  and  thinking  how  sweet  it  would  be  to 
eater  it  once  again ;  and  then  (and  he  checked 
a  rising  sigh)  what  ecstasy  to  enter  it  as  Harry 
the  Englishman  would  !  Well,  it  bid  &ir  to  be 
a  blank  world  to  him ;  but  there  was  another. 
He  would  go  snatch  a  few  minutes' thought  about 
that. 

Poor  Juliana,  who  had  for  a  few  days  borne 
the  firing  admirably  well,  and  whose  anticipa- 
tions had  been  all  most  joyous,  was  worn  down 
by  the  continuance  and  increased  vigour  of  the 
cannonade.  She  scarce  closed  her  eyes ;  she 
started  at  every  salvo.  The  image  of  Harry 
incessantly  exposed  to  peril  haunted  her ;  and 
the  confident  tone  held  by  the  garrison  inclined 
her  now  to  diink,  that,  after  a  disastrous  and 
heavy  loss,  the  English  would  be  driven  away, 
and  Harry  and  herself  again,  and  perhaps  for 
ever,  separated.  She  was  very  unhappy,  and 
almost  hopeless. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  assault  of  the 
place,  the  spirits  of  the  brave  and  sanguine  Harry 
himself  were  a  little  depressed.     He  was  sitting 
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with  Ralph  Harland  at  the  door  of  their  tent 
about  sunset  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  April, 
under  the  full  impression  that  the  storm  would 
take  place  that  night.  Ralph  and  Harry  were 
very  fond  of  each  other,  but  each  of  them  had 
thoughts  at  the  moment,  which  kept  them  silent. 
They  were  so  intimate,  and  so  brave,  that  they 
feared  not  to  think  and  to  sigh  in  each  other's 
presence. 

Their  social  silence  was  broken  by  the  stop- 
ping of  the  old  adjutant,  as  he  was  passing  by, 
and  telling  them  that  the  assault  was  not  to  take 
place  that  night.  "  I  am  vexed  at  its  being  put 
off,"  said  the  old  soldier,  "  for  the  men  are 
quite  primed  for  the  job,  and  there's  nothing 
would  stop  them." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Ralph  Harland;  "  it's  the 
plunder  some  of  the  rascals  are  thinking  about. 
Ah  !  it's  horrible  work." 

«  Well,  well,"  said  the  old  adjutant,  ''  the 
brave  fellows  will  have  earned  it  all ;  a  few  of 
old  Jack  Espagnol's  dollars  —  it's  all  fair  play." 

"  Ah  !  yes ;  but  think  of  such  scoundrels  as 
the  three  Kingdoms  —  I  believe  there's  not  a 
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crime  you  can  name  those  rascals  did  not  com- 
mit at  Rodrigo." 

"  Ah  !  I  know  it,  but  I  have  fixed  those  gen- 
tlemen finely — they  are  put  on  duty,  and  won't 
be  in  the  ranks." 

"  The  best  job  you  ever  did,  Plummet :  I 
only  wish  their  three  heads  might  be  knocked 
off  by  a  thirty-two  pounder.  It's  the  only  in- 
stance I  ever  saw  of  an  Englishman,  an  Irish- 
man, and  a  Scotchman  being  sworn  friends.* 
*  Rogues  all,'  is  their  motto. 

"  No,"  said  Plummet,  "  there's  not  much  to 
choose  between  'em ;  but  I  am  more  vexed  at 
the  storm  being  put  off  on  Mark  Greville's 
account  than  for  any  thing  else :  —  I  am  sorry 
poor  Mark  volunteered.  It's  a  bad  job  any 
way ;  but  it's  a  terrible  bad  job  to  have  a  forlorn 
hope  hanging  on  one's  mind  for  two  long  days 
and  a  night  between. 

"  Have  you  seen  him  this  evening  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  have  just  left  him.     «  Well,'  said  he, 

*  Three  men  in  a  regiment,  notorious  marauders,  being 
from  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  received  the  nickname 
of  "  The  Three  Kingdoms." 

VOL.  II.  S 
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with  a  smile,  '  my  captain's  commission  will  be 
dated  only  a  day  later,  that's  all ;' —  but  I  don't 
think  Mark  will  ever  be  a  captain  in  this  world, 
and  I  suspect  he  knows  that  well." 

As  he  spoke,  Greville  came  up  with  a  cigar 
in  his  mouth.  "  There's  an  English  mail,"  said 
he :  "  letters  will  be  here  dh'ectly." 

"  Here,  Mark,"  said  Harry  Blount,  "  sit 
down,  my  boy,"  making  room  for  him  on  a 
long  portmanteau,  on  which  he  was  seated, 
"  and  take  a  glass  of  cold  punch ;  and  bring 
yourself  to  an  anchor,  old  Plummet,  till  the 
letters  come." 

They  sat  chatting  about  the  past  events  of 
the  siege,  and  about  the  taking  of  the  city,  till 
the  drum-major  arrived  in  camp.  The  old 
adjutant  went  away  to  the  colonel's,  and  in  a 
few  moments  after  the  party  got  their  letters, 
or  rather  letter,  for  there  was  but  one,  and  that 
for  Mark  Greville.  The  night  was  rather 
windy,  so  that  he  had  to  read  it  by  the  light 
of  a  lantern,  and  both  Blount  and  Harland 
agreed  afterwards  that  they  had  never  witnessed 
any  thing  more  truly  affecting.  Mark  was  a 
manly  handsome  young  man,  somewhat  disap- 
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pointed  by  the  slowness  of  his  promotion,  and 
of  late  a  little  stung  by  some  severities  on  the 
part  of  one  of  his  superior  officers;    he  was 
poor,  too,  and  a  little  in  debt.      These,   and 
many  minor    circumstances,  unknown   to  any 
but  himself,  had  induced  him  to  volunteer  one 
of  the  forlorn  hopes.     The  delay  had  rather 
worried  and  depressed  him,  though  he  strove 
to   conceal  this  effect;  but  now,  that  he  had 
before  him  a  letter  from  home,  his  emotion  and 
anxiety  were  but  too  clear.      He  smiled  with 
his  eyes,  and  then  those  eyes  became  suffused 
with  tears,  and  then  again  he  smiled,  and  read 
on,  and  became  very  thoughtful  and  very  pale. 
"  Pleasant  news,"   said  he,   as  he  put  the 
lantern  down,   and  folded  up  the  letter  with 
trembling  hands.     "  It's  from  my  sister.    Dear 
girl,  she's  going  to  be  married: — I  hope  she'll  be 
happy; — indeed  there's  no  fear  of  that,  she  could 
not  have  made  a  better  choice  :  —  it's  an  old 
schoolfellow  of  mine :  a  young  country  clergy- 
man :  —  a  blessing  on  him  for  his  postscript.     It 
is  gold,  every  word  of  it ; "  with  that  he  rose, 
and,  dashing  a  tear-drop  from  his  eye,  added, 
s  2 
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"  Good  night,  lads,  I  am  going  to  write  a  letter 
home ;  my  mind's  made  up.  Remember,  Harry 
Blount,  if  ever  you  get  to  old  England,  to  ride 
over  from  Exeter,  and  see  my  sister,  and  Marlow 
her  husband.  He's  one  of  those  men  they  call 
a  saint,  but  you'll  find  him  a  right  good  fellow 
for  all  that ;  and  my  sister  Fanny  is  so  cheerful, 
and  sings  so  sweetly,  'tis  a  cordial  for  low  spirits 
to  be  in  her  company.     Good  night." 

At  the  noon-parade  on  the  morrow,  both 
Harry  and  his  friend  Ralph  remarked  that 
Greville  looked  calm  and  resigned,  thoughtful 
indeed,  but  withal  bright. 

The  sixth  of  April  was  a  particularly  fine 
day:  in  the  afternoon,  as  Harry  lay  upon  the 
grass  not  far  from  the  lines  of  the  men,  he 
overheard  two  who  were  nearer  to  him,  and 
somewhat  louder  than  the  others,  discourse  as 
follows  :  — 

"  Well,  Jem,"  said  one,  "  I  am  glad  they 
have  got  a  big  hole  in  that  wall  at  last." 

"  They  say,"  replied  his  comrade,  "  that 
the  grande  lord  is  going  to  let  the  mounseers 
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"  By  the  powers,  I'll  cut  him  if  he  does.  No, 
no,  that  will  never  do ;  it's  my  own  commissary 
I  want  to  be  in  old  Badad-jos  for  twenty-four 
hours;  and  if  I  don't  get  a  bellyful  of  good 
victuals,  and  a  skinful  of  good  wine,  and  a 
pocketful  of  yellow  doubloons,  I'm  a  Dutch- 
man; and  may  the  provost-marshal  bring  me 
up  with  a  round  turn,  as  I'll  bring  him  down 
with  a  round  bullet,  if  I  catch  him  meddling 
before  his  time." 

"  Well,  well,"  rejoined  his  comrade,  "  *  happy 
the  wooing  that's  not  long  a  doing.'  I  hope 
we'll  go  slap  dash  at  the  walls  soon  after  dark." 

Harry  felt  sick  as  death  ;  of  nothing  could  he 
think  but  the  streets  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  as  he 
remembered  them  the  night  of  that  assault,  and 
of  Juliana  exposed  and  terrified  amid  the  tumult 
and  license  of  the  hour.  He  had  never  before, 
in  going  into  action,  felt  such  intense  anxiety  to 
escape  a  disabling  wound  as  that  evening.  To 
be  early  in  the  town,  and  early  at  the  house  of 
the  Montalvos, — this  was  his  hope,  his  prayer, 
his  sole  object.  He  went  so  far  as,  without 
s  3 
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saying  what  for,  to  tell  his  favourite  serjeant  to 
see  and  stick  close  to  him,  with  half  a  dozen 
or  more  of  the  best  men,  and  the  moment  they 
were  in  the  place  to  follow  where  he  should 
lead. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

"  What  rein  can  hold  licentious  wickedness, 
When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fierce  career  ? 
We  may  as  bootless  spend  our  vain  command 
Upon  the  enraged  soldiers  in  their  spoil, 
As  send  precepts  to  the  leviathan 
To  come  ashore."  King  Henry  V. 

The  billiard-room  in  the  Calle  de  los  Santos 
was  lighted  up  and  crowded  with  French  of- 
ficers, on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  April,  to 
witness  a  match  between  two  of  the  best  players 
in  the  garrison  of  Badajos.  By  way  of  a  no- 
velty, too,  suggested  perhaps  by  the  presence  of 
a  British  force  under  the  walls,  they  were  play- 
ing the  English  game.  "  Thirteen  to  nine," 
cried  the  marker.  "  To  arms,"  "  to  arms,"  cried 
a  French  orderly-serjeant,  putting  his  head  in 
at  the  door,  nearly  at  the  same  moment ;  "  the 
English  are  coming  on ; "  and  immediately  the 
room  was  emptied  of  all  the  lookers-on,  who 
went  out,  cursing  the  English  for  the  contre- 
s  4 
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temps,  and  pledging  themselves  to  make  short 
work  of  the  repulse.  The  players,  who,  owing 
to  the  heat  of  the  room,  and  for  greater  freedom 
of  arm,  were  without  their  coats,  were  delayed 
a  minute  longer. 

"  Confound  these  blundering  English,"  said 
one  of  them  :  "  I  was  in  fine  play,  and  should 
have  won  the  game  to  a  certainty.  Remember 
the  game,  marker,  —  thirteen  to  nine:'  we'll 
be  back  in  half  an  hour,  and  play  it  out." 

"  I'll  double  my  bets,  if  you  like,"  said  his  an- 
tagonist. "  If  you  let  a  ball  stir,  marker,  I'll  be 
the  death  of  you  :  remember,  I  am  nine."  So 
saying,  they  sallied  forth  to  battle,  captivity,  or 
perhaps  death. 

A  corporal  of  the  sappers  and  miners  came 
running  into  the  billet  of  Ernest  Lavalle  with 
the  same  report  with  which  the  serjeant  had  run 
to  the  billiard-room.  Ernest  was  reading :  he 
shut  the  book  on  the  instant,  put  it  by,  and, 
girding  on  his  sword,  hurried  out  with  that  up- 
ward glancing  of  the  eye,  and  those  moving  lips, 
that  mark  to  Heaven  alone,  or  to  the  heaven- 
taught  observer  below,  the  act  of  mental  prayer. 
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He  ran  quickly  to  his  post  at  the  breach.  The 
troops  were  gathering  rapidly  and  quietly  on  the 
ramparts,  in  perfect  order  ;  every  thing  around 
and  without  was  dark  and  still.  Ernest  himself, 
and  every  body  about  him,  seemed  intent  only 
on  listening ;  scarce  a  whisper  might  be  heard : 
they  held  their  breath  from  an  anxious  eager- 
ness for  the  "  coming  on."  From  a  loud  voice 
or  two,  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front,  they  knew 
where  the  English  were  forming.  They  threw  a 
large  firework  from  the  walls,  that  lighted  up  the 
glacis  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  a  few  fire- 
balls, that  for  several  minutes  burned  brilliantly 
and  beautifully.  There  they  are,"  said  an  old  sol- 
dier; "there,  behind  the  quarry."  But  less-prac- 
tised eyes  saw  them  not ; — the  fireballs  went  out: 
—  presently  a  French  soldier,  who  stood  on  the 
parapet,  fired  his  musquet.  A  barrel  of  combus- 
tibles exploded  in  the  ditch  —  fireballs  were 
thrown  in  every  direction  — a  light,  lurid  indeed, 
but  as  clear  as  that  at  noon-day,  shone  all  about ; 
and  Ernest  saw  the  English  soldiers  hurrying 
down  the  ladders  into  the  ditch,  and  rushing  up 
the  breach  without  a  check,   and  with  cheers 
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that  rung  brave  upon   the  ear,    and  were  an- 
swered as  loudly  by  the  French. 

Ernest  stood  upon  the  edge  of  the  parapet,  at 
the  corner  of  the  centre  breach,  charged  with 
the  watching  of  the  prepared  obstacles ;  but  he 
uttered  no  cry  of  triumph.  He  had  heard  of 
the  heroism  of  British  soldiers  :  —  now  he  wit- 
nessed it ;  —  not  as  a  generous  man  would  wish 
to  do  —  for  he  knew  the  obstacles  in  the  breach 
were  insurmountable,  and  as  the  gallant  Eng- 
lishmen pressed  up,  and  met  their  confused  and 
bloody  deaths,  his  heart  sank  within  him.  The 
sounds  on  every  side  were  wild  and  stunning ; 
but  the  sight  was  plain  and  awful.  Red  uni- 
forms, and  faces  furious  and  frantic,  might  be 
distinctly  seen,  from  moment  to  moment,  as  the 
white  smoke  became  thin,  and  was  transparent 
in  the  fearful  illumination.  Here  were  men 
upon  the  breach,  helpless  and  hopeless,  but  that 
would  not  turn,  and  stood  raving  curses  till  they 
fell.  Here,  close  to  the  studded  planks,  a  noble 
officer  persisted  in  vainly  trying  to  force  a  pas- 
sage, and  was  shot  deliberately  by  a  French 
soldier,  not  five  yards  above  him.     There  one 
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heroic  man,  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  actu  ally- 
gained  the  cheveaux-de-frize,  and,  making  a 
madly-brave  effort  to  pass  it,  fell  under  it,  lace- 
rated and  destroyed  by  the  stabs  and  cuttings 
of  a  dozen  of  the  murderous  sword-blades.  — 
There,  in  the  ditch,  the  numbers  of  brave  men, 
who  saw  that  further  attempting  of  the  breach 
was  vain,  but  yet  who  would  not  retreat,  were 
destroyed  by  hand-grenades  and  missile  com- 
bustibles of  every  hellish  variety  : —  while  grape 
and  musquetry  poured  upon  all  those  lining  the 
edge  of  the  glacis,  and  those  below  to  whom  the 
traverses  gave  no  cover.  It  was  throughout  a 
sickening  scene  of  murder  ; —  and  murder  some 
of  the  bravest  old  French  soldiers  plainly  called 
it ; — but  the  many  exulted,  leaped  upon  the  pa- 
rapets, laughed  and  mocked  at  and  taunted  their 
brave  assailants. 

Strange  that,  while  on  every  side  Ernest 
heard  the  loud  laughter  of  triumph  and  safety, 
there  was  a  secret  persuasion  in  his  heart  that 
the  town  would  be  taken.  If  any  thing  in  the 
repulse  of  the  enemy  at  the  breach  had  given  him 
satisfaction,  it  arose  from  no  national  feeling  — 
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no  feeling  about  self ; — but  from  the  thought  that 
these  very  men,  whose  undaunted  courage  had 
called  forth  all  his  admiration5WOuld5  if  loose  upon 
the  city  as  conquerors  in  hot  blood,  prove  demons 
in  fury  and  in  crime.  But  the  hopeful  thought 
did  not  comfort  him  long,  for  the  German's  pro- 
phecy again  rose  to  damp  it ;  and  soon  after, 
even  while  along  the  ramparts,  near  him,  from 
post  to  post  they  were  crying,  "  All  is  well,"  — 
sounds  of  combat  from  the  bastion  of  San  Vin- 
cente  on  the  south,  and  from  the  castle  on  the 
north,  gave  birth  to  the  fear,  which  was  soon 
confirmed,  that  the  English  had  taken  the  castle, 
and  were  already  fighting  in  the  streets  of  the  city. 
An  effort  to  retake  the  castle  failed  ;  on  the  south- 
ern side  they  drove  back  the  British  to  the  ram- 
parts, but  it  was  only  a  momentary  success. 
Panic  and  confusion  seized  the  very  men  who  a 
short  hour  before  were  so  confident  and  exulting: 
precipitately  and  in  disorder  they  abandoned 
the  town.  The  governor,  with  one  brigade  in 
better  order,  crossed  the  bridge,  fighting  reso- 
lutely in  the  streets  as  they  retired,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  fort  St.  Christoval.     With  this  bri- 
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gade  was  Ernest  Lavalle.  Three  several  times 
he  led  a  charge  against  the  wild  and  disorderly 
groups  of  British  soldiers  who  were  rushing 
into  the  city:  three  times  himself  and  party 
were  forced  again  to  retire;  and  the  officers 
and  men  with  him  made  for  the  bridge,  and 
spoke  of  all  further  resistance  as  useless.  The 
furious  assailants  blew  open  the  doors,  right  and 
left,  as  they  came  down  the  streets,  and  filled 
the  houses,  cheering  like  madmen,  and  hallooing 
for  plunder.  He  was  close  to  the  door  of  the 
Montalvos ;  the  last  men  of  the  French  detach- 
ment were  then  hurrying  down  to  the  bridge. 
He  saw  that  the  English  were  close  at  hand,  that 
they  spared  not  a  single  house  in  their  wild  pas- 
sage —  he  was  in  agony  —  the  door  of  the  Mon- 
talvos was  shut.  If  he  delayed  without,  he 
should  fall  himself  upon  their  threshold,  and  lose 
all  chance  of  rendering  them  service  in  the 
scenes  to  be  dreaded  within.  He  caught  up  a 
musket,  lying  at  his  feet,  that  had  been  drop- 
ped by  some  wounded  soldier  of  his  own  party, 
put  the  muzzle  of  it  to  the  lock  of  the  closed 
door,  and  fired.     It  was  strongly  fastened  and 
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still  resisted,  but  exerting  all  his  strength,  he 
drove  it  in  with  the  butt  of  the  firelock,  and 
rushed  up  to  the  apartment  where  he  thought  it 
probable  the  family  would  seek  refuge. 

Where  was  Harry  Blount  ? — He  was  binding 
up  the  wounds,  and  listening  to  the  last  few 
words,  of  his  friend  Ralph  Harland,  who  lay 
dying  at  the  foot  of  the  centre  breach,  sur- 
rounded by  miserable  objects,  "  shapeless  and 
ghastly,"  "  that  once  were  men,"  and  distracted 
by  the  mournful  and  frantic  cries  of  such  as 
from  the  agony  of  their  wounds  had  no  power 
to  control  the  expression  of  their  pain. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  dear  Harry.  I 
know  you  want  to  be  on— never  mind  me — God 
bless  you." 

"  No,  Ralph,  the  place  is  taken ;  the  work, 
the  soldier's  work,  is  already  done :  I  must  see 
you  out  of  this  dreadful  spot,  and  safe  on  the 
glacis  before  I  go ;  and  God  defend  those  else- 
where whom  I  would  succour."  He  lifted  him 
in  his  arms  with  these  words,  and,  by  the  help 
of  a  slightly-wounded  man  then  passing,  got 
him  safe  up  the  ladder  out  of  the  ditch,  and 
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placed  on  the  glacis.  As  he  laid  him  down, 
the  hand  of  Ralph  tried  to  thank  him  with  its 
pressure,  but  the  weak  cold  fingers  refused 
their  office ;  his  face  assumed  the  never-to-be- 
mistaken  aspect ;  the  last  kind  beams  that  be- 
spoke consciousness  forsook  his  noble  eyes, 
were  succeeded  by  a  filmy  dimness,  turned 
glassy;  some  struggled  but  inarticulate  sound 
escaped  his  lips,  and  Ralph  Harland  was  lost 
to  his  country,  his  corps,  and  his  friend,  for  ever. 
There,  in  the  presence  of  the  soldier  who  had  as- 
sisted him,  Harry  knelt  down,  and  kissed  the 
dead ;  and  thus  in  fervent  and  hurried  words 
he  spoke  : — "  Here  death  hath  no  sting  —  here 
hell  hath  no  victory :  in  lip  and  life  he  was  a 
believer  in  Christ,  and  shall  not  die  for  ever. 
You  cannot  return  to  me :  may  I  go  to  you  when 
my  hour  comes.  Bless  you,  bless  you,  my  good, 
true,  gallant  friend ! "  Again  he  kissed  the  corpse, 
and,  leaving  it  in  charge  of  the  soldier,  flew 
down  the  ladder,  and  up  the  breach,  and  away 
into  the  city. 

A  fearful  sight  was  the  city  :  at  every  step  he 
met  men  laden  with  plunder ;  the  cunning  and 
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the  covetous  sober,  and  slinking  silent  away 
from  the  stronger  and  fiercer  spoilers ;  the  wan- 
ton busy  at  the  work  of  destruction,  breaking, 
and  smashing,  and  burning  whatever  came  in 
their  way.  The  streets  w^ere  covered  with  chairs, 
tables,  cabinets,  pictures,  large  mirrors,  and  all 
sorts  of  furniture  broken  or  burning.  The  many 
were  screeching  at  the  top  of  their  voices ;  every 
here  and  there  he  met  desperate-looking  ruf- 
fians, with  fierce  drunken  eyes,  firing  their  pieces 
wherever  and  at  whatever  they  chose.  His 
mind  was  in  a  terrible  state.  He  rushed  through 
all  these  groups  and  objects  with  a  speed  wild 
and  precipitous  :  he  was  cheered,  or  jeered,  or 
pelted,  or  shot  at,  just  according  to  the  mood 
of  madness  in  which  the  various  parties  that 
observed  him  chanced  to  be;  and,  at  last,  reached 
the  house  of  the  Montalvos  ;  — at  the  very  door 
a  shot,  fired  by  a  drunken  marauder  from  a  win- 
dow opposite,  passed  through  his  cap.  The 
fears  for  Juliana  in  his  bosom  were  too  big, 
too  many,  to  be  told.  Terror  and  dread  had 
well  nigh  turned  his  brain.  The  staircase  up 
which  he  flew  with  a  trembling  swiftness  was 
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covered  with  blood,  and  the  banisters,  at  which 
he  gladly  caught  to  save  himself  from  falling, 
were  wet  with  the  same. 

At  last  he  entered  the  well-known  apartment : 
at  the  door  of  the  recess  leading  to  that  within, 
he  saw  the  brave  old  adjutant  bleeding,  and  lean- 
ing against  the  wall ;  on  the  floor  immediately 
before  him  lay  five  British  soldiers  —  three  dead, 
two  Wounded  —  the  room  a  pool  of  blood. 

"  All  right,  Harry,"  said  the  old  adjutant, 
with  a  faint  voice ;  "  all  right,  my  boy.  I'm 
glad  you're  come  :  all  safe." 

He  ran  forward.  In  the  inner  chamber  or  re- 
cess were  the  women.  He  saw  but  one — Juliana. 
She  was  on  one  knee  supporting  the  head  of  a 
French  officer,  who  seemed  dying :  she  was  pale 
as  death  itself,  and  her  white  robe  bloody. 
The  multitude  of  thanks  and  praises,  hopes 
and  fears,  doubts  and  jealousies,  that  filled  and 
distracted  his  poor  mind  for  one  short  moment, 
how  can  they  be  told  ? 

She  had  not  as  yet  perceived  him.  "  Juliana :" 
she  raised  her  eyes  —  tried  to  move  —  shrieked, 
and  fainted.  Ernest  Lavalle  supported  his  dying 
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frame  upon  his  hand,  as  Harry  flew  to  her  aid, 
and  said,  "Ah  !  Senhor  Henrico,  joy  to  you,  joy 
to  you :  she  loves  you  well ;"  and  then,  as  he 
caught  the  expression  of  terrified  anxiety,  with 
which,  as  Harry  raised  her  gently,  he  remarked 
the  blood  upon  her  dress,  he  added,  with  some- 
thing sweet  as  a  smile  in  look,  and  sad  as  a 
sigh  in  tone, — "  It  is  my  blood,  Henrico." 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  old  adjutant,  whose  wound 
was  comparatively  slight,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  it 
is,  Harry ;  that  young  Frenchman  is  as  fine  a 
fellow  as  ever  drew  a  sword,  and  what  between 
sword  and  pistols  he  accounted  for  three  of 
those  villains,  and  I  came  in  time  to  settle  the 
others.  I  saw  how  matters  stood,  and  what  the 
ruffians  would  be  at ;  so  I  made  no  bones  of 
joining  the  Frenchman,  heart  and  hand :  two 
or  three  of  the  rascals  got  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  their  own  blood,  and  set  off  to  plunder 
elsewhere." 

Juliana  slowly  recovered,  and  was  soon  able 
to  welcome  Harry  to  her  heart  with  folded 
arms,  and  voice  that  sobbed  for  joy ;  but  sud- 
denly she  checked  her  transport,  and  resuming 
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her  place  near  Ernest  Lavalle,  raised  his  head, 
as  before,  to  support  him  in  his  dying  pains. 

Can  it  be,  that  on  the  confines  of  another  world, 
where  all  is  spirit  —  all  mystery —  all  holiness — 
can  it  be,  that,  in  the  hour  of  death,  the  sinner, 
crying  for  mercy  at  the  gate  of  Heaven,  should 
pause  in  the  solemn  work,  should  turn  with 
longing,  lingering  gaze  below,  and  envy  a  sur- 
viving mortal,  weak,  frail,  and  fallen  as  himself, 
his  earthly  gift  — the  plant  of  his  terrestrial  pa- 
radise ?  "  Look  up,  the  palm-branch  is  incorrupt- 
ible ;  look  up,  the  crown  is  incorruptible;  look 
up,  they  that  are  accounted  worthy  to  obtain 
that  kingdom  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in 
marriage." 

There  was  no  audible  voice  to  utter  this  in 
the  ear  of  the  dying  Lavalle,  but  there  was  a 
voice,  even  that  of  his  enlightened  conscience, 
that  plainly  spoke  it. 

"  I  am  happy,"  said  Ernest,  "  quite  happy. 
Oh  !  this  is  kind  of  you,  lady ;  —  how  kind  ! " 
Harry  also  stood  over  him,  but  he  averted  his 
eyes  from  Harry,  and  riveted  them  on  Juliana. 
"  Oh  !  this  is  good  of  God  :  —  it  is  time  to  die. 
T  2 
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If  this  is  death,  it's  pleasant."  Brokenly  and 
softly  he  uttered  these  short  sentences :  "  I 
hear  bells  faint  and  far  off.  —  How  strange ! 
—  I  see  a  man  in  white.  —  What  a  man  ! 
Yes,  I  will  leave  her;  I  will  leave  her.  — I  am 
ready  — quite  ready. — I  am  thine,  Lord  : — thou 
knowest  that  I  love  thee." 

The  head  Juliana  supported  became  weighty 
with  death  ;  and  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  dying 
lover  was  wafted  on  the  airs  of  heaven  to  those 
happy  realms,  where  "  the  mcJced  cease  from 
troubling^  and  the  'weary  are  at  rest." 


The  drama  of  my  tale  has  closed.  Methinks 
that  I  might  leave  it  to  my  gentle  reader  to 
imagine,  how  that  as  corn,  and  grass,  and  flowers 
will  grow  up  strong,  and  green,  and  fragrant, 
from  the  very  fields  that  have  been  wet  with 
blood;  so,  after  a  while,  Harry  and  Juliana 
married,  and  were  blessed  and  happy  in  each 
other ;  but  custom  compels  the  teller  of  a  story 
to  dismiss  the  actors  on  his  little  stage  in  a  due 
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dull  form,  with  a  word  upon  the  fate  and  after- 
life of  each.  Herein  the  readers  of  a  fiction  ask 
that  of  the  narrator,  which  real  life  does  very 
generally  deny  to  them. 

In  life,  the  destmies  of  men  are  hurried  for- 
ward with  a  precipitancy  that  mocks  the  ob- 
server ;  or  their  thread  is  suddenly  broken  off; 
or  their  course  is  sluggish  and  retarded,  and 
they  fall  behind  the  world  of  observation.  On 
the  ocean  of  real  life,  ships  of  souls  sail  for  a  few 
weeks,  or  months,  or  years  together,  or,  it  may 
be,  only  for  one  day,  one  hour  in  company  — 
and  part.  In  storm,  or  calm,  — a  wind,  a  current 
may  separate  them  against  their  wuUs ;  or  they 
vary  their  course :  one  boldly  beats  to  wind- 
ward ;  one  heavily  drives  to  leeward.  They 
meet  no  more  :  they  hear  of  each  other  no 
more.  Still  on  the  same  sea :  —  the  shore  of 
eternity  not  yet  made  :  — perhaps  not  four  hours 
sail  asunder :  —  but  they  gaze  around  their 
limited  horizon,  and  see  each  other  no  more. 

However,  as  I  do  chance  to  know  a  few  par- 
ticulars in  the  present  instance,  which  may  in- 
terest my  reader,  he  shall  have  them. 
T  3 
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On  a  fine  glowing  day,  early  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  in  which  Badajos  fell,  old  Parson 
Blount  was  sitting  alone  in  his  little  study,  that 
looked  out  upon  the  very  shadiest  nook  in  his 
garden  ;  a  corner  it  was  of  a  larger  lawn  —  a 
bit  that  was  more  deeply  green,  more  softly 
velvet,  than  any  other.  Windows  stood  open. 
The  air  was  impregnated  with  the  odour  of 
shrubs  and  flowers.  Birds  were  still  :  every 
thing  around  breathed  repose.  It  vvas  a  Satur- 
day. His  wife  and  daughters  and  younger 
boys  were  out,  and  he  had  been  left  at  home 
alone,  to  prepare  a  sermon  for  the  morrow.  He 
had  chosen  his  text  from  the  130th  Psalm: 
"  There  is  forgiveness  with  thee,  that  thou 
mayest  be  feared." 

He  needed  not  the  help  of  books,  for  he  was 
learned  and  gifted,  and,  what  is  the  great  secret 
of  all  ministerial  success,  a  man  of  prayer. 

But  he  had  not  always  been  so.  He  had  taken 
orders,  when  he  left  the  university,  with  little 
thought  about  the  deep  responsibility  of  the 
office ;  he  had  married  early ;  lived  carelessly 
for  the  first  few  years  of  his  residence  in  the 
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country;  and  had  bred  up  a  large  family,  of 
whom  he  was   most   indulgently  fond. 

As  he  was  meditating  upon  the  tender,  filial, 
reverential  fear  enjoined  in  the  passage  he  had 
chosen,  and  upon  the  m3'sterious  root  of  that 
fear,  —  the  sense  of  transgression,  and  the  sense  of 
pardon, — he  took  down  the  expositions  of  Owen, 
and  of  Archbishop  Leighton,  to  dip  into  them, 
and  that  of  the  latter  he  became  delightedly 
absorbed  in.  While  thus  engaged,  he  heard  the 
sound  cf  wheels  at  the  front  of  the  house ; 
there  was  no  ring  of  the  bell  —  no  knock  — 
but  a  rap  at  the  study-door. 

«  Come  in." 

It  was  his  son  Harry,  who  rushed  into  his 
arms,  and  kissed  him. 

He  was  very  much  overpowered.  Both  of 
them  gazed,  and  gazed  upon  each  other  with 
surprise,  and  emotion,  and  tears. 

"  How  well  you  are  looking,  Harry." 

"  And  you,  father." 

Harry  was  dressed  in  the  stained  and  tar- 
nished uniform  in  which  he  had  landed  —  was 
finely  bronzed,  all  save  his  white  forehead ;  and 

T    4 
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his  smile  seemed,  from  the  dazzling  whiteness  of 
his  teeth,  brighter  and  more  frank  than  ever. 
But,  the  first  embrace  and  the  first  smiles  past, 
Harry's  countenance  changed  its  expression  to 
one  of  exceeding  anxiety  and  confusion,  so  much 
so  as  to  startle  and  alarm  his  father. 

"  Why,  Harry,  here  you  are,  my  dear  boy, 
in  good  health ;  and,  thank  God,  you  will  see 
your  mother,  and  sisters,  and  all  the  younkers, 
quite  well,  I  trust,  within  an  hour  or  two. 
What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  Have  you  lost  any 
thing  of  consequence  ?  Have  you  brought  any 
bad  news  ?  " 

"  Why,  father,  no ;  but  I  am  not  alone.  I 
have  a  friend  with  me." 

"  A  friend  !  —  So  much  the  better :  we  shall 
all  give  him  a  hearty  welcome." 

"  I  wish  that  I  could  think  so ;  for  it  is  a 
friend  very  dear  to  me." 

"  Why,  how  can  you  doubt  it,  boy  ?  What 
can  you  mean  ?  " 

Harry  fell  on  his  knees.     "  Forgive  me,  my 

dear  beloved  father,  forgive  me : — I  am  married." 

"  Married  !  "  said  old  Blount,  with  a  dejected 
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tone  of  surprise ; — "  married  ! — A  step  tlie  most 
important  in  life  taken,  and  at  your  age,  without 
consulting  your  mother  and  myself.  You  asto- 
nish me  —  you  deeply  afflict  me." 

The  old  man  put  his  hands  nervously  into  his 
breeches'  pockets,  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  in  great  agitation. 

"  My  dear  father,  hear  me;  I  pray  you,  hear 
me.  You  have  been  young  yourself;  you  have 
known  what  it  is  to  love  and  be  beloved  again  ; 
but  you  have  not  known  what  it  is  to  be  three 
years  out  of  your  native  country,  amid  scenes  of 
war  and  tumult,  and  there  upon  the  wildest  part 
of  life's  wilderness,  to  find  one  single  soft  and 
sunny  spot  of  smiles.  Such,  father,  was  our 
love.  Oh  !  you  will  love  her  yourself.  I  know 
you  will :  —  my  mother  will :  —  and  all  will  love 
her,  for 

«  She  is  true  and  open  as  the  heavens." 

"  What ! "  said  his  father,  "  have  you  married 
a  foreigner  ?  " 

"  Love  is  of  no  country,"  said  Harry.  "  For- 
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give  me  —  forgive  me,  and  receive  a  daughter  to 
your  heart.  I  will  not  let  you  go  until  you 
forgive  me."  He  seized  the  arm  of  his  father, 
and  held  the  passive  hand  in  both  his.  "  As 
you  are  a  Christian,  forgive  me,  and  my  whole 
life  shall  be  a  life  of  grateful  duty." 

Old  Blount  was  so  much  moved,  that  for  a 
minute  or  two  he  could  not  answer  —  his  eyes 
were  swimming  —  his  lips  quivering  —  and,  at 
last,  he  burst  out  with,  "  Well,  Harry,  there  is 
only  one  way  of  forgiving — fully,  freely — '  v/hom 
God  hath  joined,  let  no  man  put  asunder.'  I 
have  felt,  and  feel  sorry,  and  perhaps  shall  long 
continue  to  do  so  ;  but  God  has  given  you  back 
to  me,  and  '  covered  your  head  in  battle.'  He 
has  answered  many  of  my  prayers  for  you.  Shall 
I  murmur  because  he  answereth  not  all  ?  The 
deed  is  done.  You  shall  never  hear  another  word 
of  reproach  from  me.  Where  is  my  daughter  ?  " 

Need  it  be  told  how  the  affectionate  old  man 
received  the  terrified  and  timid  Juliana  into  his 
arms  at  the  foot  of  the  carriage-steps ;  and  as  he 
felt  her  heart  beat  like  that  of  a  frightened  dove, 
and  as  he  thought  upon  her  being  a  stranger  in 
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the  land,  how  he  was  every  second  gathering 
into  his  mind  fresh  motives  for  loving  and 
cherishing  her  ? 

Need  it  be  told  how  the  mother  remembered 
that  her  own  was  a  love-match  ;  how  that 
Harry's  sisters  were  reconciled  to  the  match  at 
once,  and  rather  interested  by  the  romance  of 
it ;  how  that  to  the  young  boys  it  was  all  a 
wonder  and  a  delight ;  how  that  Juliana's 
imperfect  Ensrlish  made  the  rude  rogues  laugh 
happy,  and  right  out ;  how  that,  after  tea,  that 
same  evening,  they  made  her  play  upon  the 
guitar,  and  sing  them  a  Spanish  air  ?  When, 
later  in  the  evening,  the  bell  rang,  and  the 
household  assembled,  the  father  looked  at  Harry 
with  a  sad  and  silent  anxiety,  Harry  quickly 
said,  "  She  will  understand  you ;  she  has  a 
Spanish  Bible.  She  is  a  Catholic,  father;  but  she 
is  not  a  bigot,  or  she  would  not  have  married 
your  son  Harry.  She  is  not  a  Papist :  she  is  a 
Christian, — more  of  a  Christian  than  I  am :  both 
of  us  desire  that  teaching,  and  pray  for  that 
teaching  which  man  cannot  give,  but  which  that 
blessed  book  alone  can  impart." 
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When  all  were  gone  up  stairs  that  night  but 
Harry  and  his  father,  and  when  the  latter 
learned  from  his  son  that  Juliana  had  already 
made  it  her  request,  that  should  they  be  blessed 
with  a  family,  their  children  might  be  brought 
up  in  England,  and  in  the  Protestant  faith,  by 
far  the  most  serious  sorrow  he  had  felt  about 
this  marriage  was  removed. 

Harry  is  now  an  old  lieutenant-colonel  on  the 
staff  in  North  America,  and  his  eldest  boy  has 
just  been  appointed  to  a  pair  of  colours ;  Juliana 
is  an  exemplary  wife  and  mother.  Old  Blount 
is  as  fond  of  her  as  any  one  of  his  own  chil- 
dren ;  and  has  found  her  so  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate, that,  I  think,  he  rather  rejoices  at  the 
providence  which  brought  about  this  mar- 
riage ;  subscribes  to  the  saying,  that  marriages 
are  made  in  Heaven,  whenever  it  is  quoted  in 
his  presence ;  and  is  fond  of  observing  upon  all 
occasions,  when  he  can  contrive  to  introduce  it, 
that  "  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  second  error, 
is  to  forgive  the  first."  He  says  it  is  the  scrip- 
tural method  with  sinners.  Upon  the  Sunday 
next  after  he  had  received  Harry  and  Juliana 
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at  the  vicarage,  he  preached  a  sermon,  which  to 
this  hour  he  thinks  the  best  he  ever  wrote  upon 
that  same  text,  in  his  meditations  on  which  he 
was  interrupted  by  his  son's  arrival:  —  "  There  is 
forgiveness  "with  thee,  that  thou  mayest  he  feared^* 
Old  Plummet,  whom  a  shattered  knee-pan  has 
condemned  to  what  he  quaintly  terms.  The 
hop-and"go-one  list,  resides  in  the  parish  of 
parson  Blount.  A  wonderful  change  has  taken 
place  in  his  sentiments  :  he  now  thinks  it  pos- 
sible that  men,  who  don't  speak  English,  and 
even  that  Blacks,  may  be  Christians.  He  has 
given  up  his  prayer,  and  laughs  at  it,  but  not 
the  short  sermon  ;  and  as  old  Blount  makes  him- 
self "  all  things  to  all  men,"  that  he  may  win 
souls,  he  has  written  for  Plummet  so  happy  and 
excellent  a  discourse  upon  it,  and  has  so  plainly 
pointed  out  what  it  is  "  to  do  "doell  he7'e"  and 
"  to  be  'iscell  there,^^  that  the  veteran  has  hobbled 
out  of  the  broad  road,  and  is  now  safe  in  the 
narrow  way.  He  often  talks  of  Ralph  Harland, 
Mark  Greville,  and  the  young  Frenchman,  and 
looks  gravely  happy  when  Blount  says,  there 
was  good   hope  for  them;  and  that   "Mercy, 
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mercy  L ''  is  the  only  cry  that  unbars  the  gate  of 
heaven.  The  veteran  never  starts  now  at  the 
mention  of  the  Bible,  or  at  the  sound  of  his  Re- 
deemer's name,  but  is  still  fond  of  embodying 
his  religion  and  philosophy  in  his  gnmdmother's 
rhyming  sermon ;  of  which,  now  that  he  has 
gotten  and  can  give  a  spiritual  interpretation  of 
it,  he  is  not  a  little  proud.  He  tells  the  parson 
that  he  takes  in  many  an  old  soldier  by  begin- 
ninor  his  lecture  with  — 

«  We  came  into  this  world  naked  and  bare, 
We  go  out  of  it,  nobody  knows  where  ;  — 
But  —  if  we  do  well  here,xve  shall  be  well  there.** 
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The  road  from  Dresden  to  Meissen  passes 
through  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful 
vallies  in  all  Saxony.  The  majestic  Elbe  flows 
calmly  by  your  side,  the  meadows  on  its  banks 
are  clothed  with  a  rich  deep  verdure,  the  trees 
in  them  are  stately  and  shady,  and  give  an  air 
of  protection  and  repose  to  the  pasturage ;  nor 
is  there  wanting,  as  you  go  forward,  a  pleasing 
variety  in  the  scenery,  produced  by  rock  and 
underwood.  In  short,  the  mind  is  delighted, 
soothed,  and  prepared  for  sweet  impressions. 

The  unromantic  nature  of  my  vehicle  was  in- 
sufficient to  destroy  the  pleasure  I  felt ;  and  as, 
in  truth,  our  eil-joagen  was  roomy,  clean,  well 
padded,  and  open,  barouche-like ;  and,  as  my 
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companions  had  mind  enough  to  enjoy  the 
blessing  of  the  scene,  I  had  no  great  reason  to 
complain  —  in  the  end  felt  very  thankful  that  I 
chanced  to  travel  in  that  company. 

As  we  approached  Meissen  the  castle  on  the 
rock  glittered  in  the  morning  sun,  and  from  the 
monastery  on  the  neighbouring  rock  of  Afra  a 
bell  was  chiming  very  pleasant  to  hear.  Im- 
mediately near  us,  just  at  this  moment,  my  eye 
was  diverted  to  a  small  detached  dwelling,  situ- 
ate in  a  pretty  garden.  There  was  a  tall,  fine- 
looking  man,  apparently  of  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  walking  up  and  down  on  the  gravel  path 
before  the  door,  with  a  small  pocket  volume  in 
his  hand.  It  seemed  shut,  but  I  could  see  where 
there  was  a  finger  between  the  leaves,  and  it 
appeared  to  me  that  he  was  pressing  the  covers 
earnestly,  and  lost  in  deep  meditation,  so  much 
so  as  not  to  have  observed  our  carriage.  At 
last,  as  we  came  quite  close,  he  did ;  he  stopped, 
turned  towards  us,  put  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
and  contemplated  us  with  a  look  of  calm,  grave 
benevolence.  To  my  joy  the  vehicle  stopped 
opposite  his  gate,   and  he  walked   towards  it. 
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The  conducteur  took  off  his  hat  with  an  air,  I 
thought,  of  great  respect,  and  even  reverence. 

"  I  have  brought  the  books  you  ordered,  Sir, 
all  but  the  spelling-books ;  you  will  have  them 
on  Monday  next.'* 

"  O  that's  right,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  I 
wanted  them  sadly."  The  conducteur  lifted  out 
rather  a  weighty  parcel,  which  was  fetched  into 
the  house  by  a  very  stout  fine-looking  veteran, 
with  a  wooden  leg,  who  came  stumping  out 
when  he  heard  the  coach  stop. 

"  It's  a  beautiful  day  for  your  journey,"  he 
added,  as  his  old  servant  stumped  back  with  the 
parcel. 

"  Very,  Sir.  Have  you  any  commands  for 
Leipsic?" 

"  None,  T  thank  you,  to-day.  Good  morning." 

««  Good  morning,"  rejoined  the  conducteur, 
settling  himself  again  in  his  seat.  The  carriage 
drove  on. 

'«  Who  is  that  ? "  asked  one  of  my  travelling 
companions,  a  young  officer  of  riflemen. 

"  The  Baron  Altenberg,"  replied  an  elderly 
thoughtful-looking  man,  in  the  opposite  corner 
u  2 
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"  Oh  !  is  that  the  Baron  Altenberg?  I  have 
heard  of  him ;  he  is  one  of  your  Moravians/' 

"  I  do  not  believe,  Sir,  that  you  have  been 
correctly  informed.  He  is  a  friend  to  the  Bre- 
thren ;  nothing  more." 

"  Why,  surely  he  is  the  great  man  for  Chris- 
tian education,  and  for  distributing  the  Scrip- 
tures?" 

"  Yes,  he  is.  He  has  done  and  is  doing  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  and  about  Meissen,  where 
he  is  very  highly  respected." 

"  Is  not  there  some  odd  story  about  him?" 
asked  the  youth.  "  He  is  one  of  those  persons 
turned  mope  himself,  and  would  have  the  whole 
world  turn  mourners  with  him." 

"  That  is  by  no  means  his  character ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  he  converses  with  the  youthful 
and  with  children,  he  is  particularly  cheerful :  but 
it  is  also  true,  that  he  is  a  man  of  sorrow.  There 
is  a  story  connected  with  him  which  may  well 
account  for  this ;  and  will  show  you,  ycung 
man,  that  there  are  griefs  which  nothing  upon 
earth,  nothing  in  time,  can  cure.  This  is  no 
place  for  relating  it,  but  when  we  reach  Leipsic, 
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if  you  pass  the  night  at  the  same  hotel,   I  shall 
very  gladly  tell  it  you." 

The  journey  performed,  and  supper  finished, 
I,  who  had  contrived  to  seat  myself  directly  op- 
posite the  old  gentleman,  was  the  first  to  claim 
the  performance  of  his  promise.  He  sighed, 
assented,  and,  with  a  nervous  but  impressive 
tone,  began  as  follows  :  — 


Maria  of  Meissen  was  beautiful  even  amonor 
the  beautiful;  I  knew  her  well.  The  women 
of  Saxony  are  famed  for  loveliness  throughout 
all  Germany ;  those  of  Meissen  are  considered 
more  fair  than  even  the  ladies  of  Dresden ;  and, 
by  common  consent,  Maria  was  distinguished 
among  them  by  tlie  flattering  title  of  Maria  of 
Meissen.  I  would  not  dwell  on  this,  had  it 
been  her  only,  or  her  highest  distuiction ;  but, 
united  as  it  was  with  a  goodness  gentle  and  an- 
gelic, with  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  and  with  all  those  graces  given  to  the 
prayers  of  her  parents  and  to  her  own,  I  do 
look  back  upon  her  as  one,  who  presented,  on 
u  3 
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this  our  miserable  earth,  the  nearest  approach 
to  that  which  the  mind  conceives  of  the  angelic 
aspect. 

To  this  Maria,  Baron  Altenberg,  then  co- 
lonel of  a  regiment  of  Saxon  cavalry,  was  very 
devotedly  attached.  Their  courtship  was  not  a 
courtship  ;  it  was  an  intercourse  of  more  than  a 
year's  duration ;  but  the  word  "  love  "  never 
passed  the  colonel's  lips.  They  met  repeatedly 
in  society ;  he  visited  upon  an  intimate  footing 
at  the  house  of  her  father,  who  was  a  retired 
counsellor  of  state,  living  on  a  provision,  not 
indeed  affluent,  but  very  sufficient  to  secure  all 
the  comforts,  and  some  of  the  elegancies  of  life. 
Maria  was  his  only  daughter  by  a  first  wife ; 
by  his  second,  he  had  five  children.  They  were, 
at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  the  eldest  a  girl 
of  sixteen  ;  the  rest  school-boys.  Maria  herself 
was  a  woman  of  five-and-twenty ;  living  with 
her  step-mother  upon  the  happy  footing  of  an 
attached  younger  sister,  and  being  to  the  young 
family  a  second  and  more  lively  mother ;  for 
she  was  a  very  rare  combination  of  the  most 
animated  cheerfulness,  and  of  the  most  still 
transparent  modesty. 
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I  remember,  the  night  before  Altenberg*s  re- 
giment marched  for  some  distant  and   active 
service,  meeting  him  at  her  father's  at  a  private 
concert.     He  was  himself  a  very  fine  performer 
on    several    instruments;    a  man    of   exquisite 
taste;    felt   music  deeply;   but  did  not,  ever, 
either  by  words  of  extravagance,  or  passionate 
gestures,  betray  his  feelings  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he   was   a  man  of  calm,    composed,  governed 
manners.     He  bore  the  very  highest  reputation 
as    an   enterprising,   intelligent    commander  of 
horse  with  his  general;  while  his  cool,  patient, 
equable  temper,  his  mild   but  firm   discipline, 
had  universally  endeared  him  both  to  the  of- 
ficers and  men,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
serve  under  him.      Such  a  man  was  Altenber^: 
I  remember,   as   though  it  were  yesterevening, 
his  sitting  down   to   the   piano   to  accompany 
Maria  in  a  song.     He  had  very  often  done  the 
same  thing  before,  and  I  thought  nothing  of  it. 
I  had  often  been  seated,  as  I  was  that  night,  in 
a  position,  from  whence  I  could  command  both 
their  faces  in  profile,  for  it  was  always  a  delight 
to  me  to  mark  the  expressive  countenance  of 
u  4 
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Maria  as  she  sung.  Her  eyes  were  beautifully- 
large,  shaped  perfectly,  and  shaded  with  long 
and  silken  lashes  more  darkly-coloured  than 
her  hair,  which  was  very  fair,  bright,  and 
shining.  But  how  may  I  paint  the  beauty  of 
her  unconscious  gazes ;  now,  as  it  were,  on 
vacancy ;  now,  raised  in  search  of  that  heaven, 
where  dwelt  her  better  affections ;  now,  slow 
and  kind  around,  as  she  was  yielding  to  the 
warm  request  of  admiring  listeners  !  Her  nose 
was  defined  as  you  rarely  see  it,  save  on  the 
statue,  and  in  the  painting;  her  complexion 
delicate,  and,  but  for  now  and  then  fine  faint 
suffusions,  pale.  .1  see  her  now — I  hear  her, 
now.  She  sung,  as  she  ever  did,  melodiously, 
movingly.  I  was  wrapt  in  happy  contemplation : 
I  had  heard  Altenberg  occasionally  sing  himself, 
but  not  often ;  that  evening,  after  she  had  given 
two  or  three  sweet  airs,  I  heard  him  say  to  her, 
"  Maria,  we  march  to-morrow :  have  you  ever 
heard  this  little  song?  Listen."  She  still  stood 
by  him  at  the  instrument  —  they  two  together. 
So  low  he  sung,  that  no  ears  but  mine  caught  the 
words ;  to  the  rest  of  the  company  it  seemed 
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but  as  something  rehearsed  low,  merely  a  trial 
or  attempt.  Ah  me  !  how  well  I  remember  it ! 
his  tones,  his  accompanying  touch,  and  the 
expression  of  his  fine  manly  eyes  as  they  turned 
tenderly  upon  her.  * 

"   Thou  may'st  be  loved  by  many, 
But  not  with  love  by  any 
One  half  so  true  as  mine  ; 
Some  in  their  minds  may  bear  thee, 
Some  in  their  hearts  may  wear  thee, 
But  not  with  love  like  mine." 

She  hung  her  lovely  head.  I  could  see  the 
quick  mantling  of  her  cheek  with  honest 
blushes.  She  was  about  to  go  when  he  had 
finished.  I  heard  him  say,  "  Stay,  Maria ;  be 
seated ;  this  is  the  most  important  moment  of 
my  life."  The  apartment  was  large ;  the  piano 
at  the  far  end ;  the  company  sat  apart ;  they 
knew  not  that  any  one  was  within  hearing. 
I  felt  this,  and  withdrew  ;  but  my  eyes  wandered 
back.  I  saw  Maria  sink  gently  down  on  the 
music-stool  by  his  side;    though  I  could  not 

*  I  avail  myself  of  this  well-known  and  deservedly  populaf 
song.  Have  the  goodness,  reader,  to  fancy  Altenberg  singing 
these  same  words  in  German. 
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distinctly  see  it,  I  was  sure  his  hand  was  press- 
ing hers  with  fondness.  I  was  sure  that  he  was 
asking  that  strange  and  fateful  question,  which, 
as  it  is  heard  and  answered,  colours  two  human 
lives  for  their  earthly  future.  I  knew  by  the 
very  movement  of  her  cheek  and  hair ;  by  the 
way  she  rose  up,  and  came  back  to  her  place ; 
by  the  sweet  though tfulness,  that,  like  a  white 
fleecy  cloud  upon  the  moon,  veiled  with  a  fresh 
grace  her  chaste  countenance ;  by  the  gaze  too 
of  true  compassion,  which  she  cast  on  one  of 
whom  she  was  well  aware  that  he  vainly  but 
fondly  doted  on  her;  I  knew  that  Altenberg 
had  been  listened  to,  as  lovers  wish  to  be,  and 
would  be  made  happy. 

Altenberg  was  a  man  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  older  than  Maria,  a  sterling  character,  a  man 
of  solid  piety  and  serene  virtue,  not  parading  his 
opinions,  but  obeying  the  spirit  which  had  given 
him  his  principles.  Therefore,  though  nothing 
could  be  more  opposite  to  his  principles  than  to 
value  his  own  merits,  or  attach  the  slightest  im- 
portance to  his  good  works,  he  did  as  much  good 
as  he  could,  as  an  appointed  means  of  grace ;  and 
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he  got  the  good  man's  reward  :  he  was  satisfied 
from  himself.  I  myself  was  old  enough  to  be 
the  father  of  Maria,  and  though,  as  my  words 
may  have  betrayed,  I  entertained  a  fond  admi- 
ration for  her,  yet  was  it  of  an  anxious  parental 
character,  and  I  was  most  heartily  rejoiced 
when  I  found  that  she  was  avowedly  betrothed 
to  so  excellent  and  exemplary  a  man  as  Alten- 
berg.  He  was  absent  for  two  years.  Ah  !  how 
Maria  shone  as  a  betrothed  !  At  no  period  of 
her  life  had  she  tolerated  danglers ;  but  in  the 
society  in  which  she  lived,  and  with  her  charms, 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  unconsciously  inflict- 
ing those  sad  sweet  wounds  on  some  which  they 
would  vainly  cherish  to  their  own  hurt  and  her 
disturbance ;  and  yet,  as  I  look  back,  how 
wonderfully  she  ruled  the  various  spirits  that 
came  round  about  her,  by  single-mindedness, 
by  simplicity,  by  maiden  composure !  She 
seemed  a  wife  in  all  "  serenity  of  affection  '* 
loner  before  she  was  one.  At  last  Altenberg 
and  his  brave  dragoons  returned.  They  marched 
in  in  the  month  of  June,  1813,  just  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  famous  armistice  between  Na- 
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poleon  and  the  allied  sovereigns.  It  was  to 
last  two  months;  and  Altenberg  urged  the  father 
of  Maria,  who  had  stipulated  that  the  marriage 
should  not  take  place  till  the  war  was  at  an  end, 
to  consent  to  their  immediate  union.  If,  said 
Altenberg,  we  are  to  have  peace,  this  armistice 
is  the  foretaste  and  spring  of  it ;  if  not,  the  war 
may  be  long  and  bloody,  and  such  a  quiet 
breathing- time  may  not  soon  again  recur.  The 
reasons  were  weighty ;  and  though  Maria  never 
urged  them,  yet  was  it  easy  for  her  father  in 
her  very  silence  to  discover  her  wishes.  He  con- 
sented. 

Many  a  wedding  have  I  seen,  but  such  a 
one  as  that  of  Maria  of  Meissen  never  before, 
nor  am  I  likely  to  see  such  a  one  again.  Her 
image  seemed  to  the  inhabitants  interwoven 
alike  with  their  joys  and  sorrows.  The  smile  of 
Maria  was  a  sort  of  light,  that  when  she  came 
abroad  and  had  aught  to  do  in  the  streets  or 
shops,  gave  a  gladdening  influence,  and  begat 
good-humour  and  kind  words ;  and  her  sigh, 
when  she  entered  the  house  of  mourning  or  of 
poverty,  lifted  a  load  off  the  oppressed  hearts  of 
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those  with  whom  she  sympathised,  and  made 
them  gather  out  of  the  heap  of  their  afflictions 
one  white  stone  —  the  visit  of  such  an  angel  — 
the  knowing  her  —  hearing  her  —  being  touch- 
ed by  her  —  soothed  —  read  to  —  prayed  with 
—  relieved  by  her ;  and  the  received  hope, 
that  they  should  know  her  for  ever  in  ano- 
ther and  a  better  world.  It  was  quite  vain, 
therefore,  to  attempt  a  private  wedding.  All 
that  was  done  to  secure  it  failed.  Before  sun- 
rise, on  the  appointed  mornings  the  sexton, 
no  ways  reluctant,  w^as  forced  to  open  the 
doors  of  the  small  Lutheran  church  in  the 
suburb,  in  which  the  ceremony  was  to  take 
place,  and  in  less  than  one  hour  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  vast  and  verdant  bower,  gay  with 
flowers,  and  fragrant  with  perfume. 

In  Saxony  we  follow  gladly  the  good  old 
rules,  and  whenever  we  can,  we  make  the  most 
of  a  wedding.  Marriage  is  honourable  —  a 
sainted  holiday  in  life  —  a  day  for  "  mirth  and 
gladness  "  —  a  day  for  "  charity  and  brotherly 
love  —  rejoicing  and  pleasure  —  peace  and  so- 
ciety" —  a  day  to  be  much  observed.  To  return, 
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when  the  simple  procession  of  Maria's  wedding 
reached  the  Gate  of  the  Garden  of  Graves,  in 
which  the  church  stands,  twelve  virgins  of 
Meissen  met  it,  with  baskets  of  flowers  in  their 
hands  ;  and  they  walked  before  the  bride  up  the 
avenue  of  limes,  strewing  flowers  in  her  path, 
and  singing  a  holy  hymn. 

The  church  was  crowded.  According  to  our 
custom,  the  fair  locks  of  Maria  were  adorned 
with  a  coronal  of  virgin  roses  ;  and  never  did  a 
lovelier  bride  or  worthier  bridegroom  approach 
the  altar.  Their  hearts  were  well  allied.  It  was 
no  hasty  love,  to  bear  for  its  bitter  fruit  a  long 
repentance.  The  responses  —  I  hear  their  tre- 
mulous tones  even  now  —  when  the  nuptial-band 
was  tied,  —  the  hymn  of  that  assembled  crowd, 
rose  slow,  and  solemn,  and  prayerful.  The  holy 
harmony  —  the  happy  sadness  —  smiles  of  such 
strange  expression  —  and  sighs  —  and  tears  :  — 
that  moment  is  never  to  be  forgotten.  At  last 
they  came  forth,  and  the  bells  rung  merrily  out, 
and  the  sun  shone.    How  very  bright  it  shone  ! 

I  was  not  far  from  the  happy  couple  as  they 
walked  down  to  the  open  barouche  at  the  Gate. 
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To  look  on  them  was  to  learn  that  marriage  was 
a  divine  institution,  a 

"  Holy  order  !  bliss  bestowing, 
Heavenborn."  — 

They  seemed  as  though  they  were  conscious  of 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  One,  who  had  joined 
them  —  as  if  they  solemnly  and  calmly  felt  that 
they  were  united  for  ever. 

Near  the  carriage-steps  there  kneeled  two 
poor  families  of  Moravians,  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  peaceful  settlement  by  the  events  of 
the  war,  and  had  found  shelter  in  Meissen 
through  the  kind  influence  and  continued  service 
of  Maria.  They  did  not  look  at  her,  but  fixed 
their  eyes  intent  on  heaven.  One  little  girl 
of  these  families  alone  stood  up,  and  came  for- 
ward, and  presented  to  each  of  them  a  small 
book  of  music,  covered  with  white  silk,  contain- 
ing, as  Maria  well  knew,  a  selection  from  the 
Hymns  of  the  United  Brethren.  These  gifts 
were  received  with  a  reverent  delight  by  both, 
and  with  a  Christian  expression  of  their  thanks. 
Home  they  drove  through  blessings,  follovved 
by  blessings.     As  they  passed  the  quarter  of 
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the  troops,  Altenberg's  second  in  command  had 
prepared  hhn  a  parade  of  honour.  His  brave 
dragoons  were  drawn  up  dismounted,  and  saluted 
him  with  those  swords  peaceably  dropped  before 
him,  with  which  there  was  scarce  a  man  among 
them  not  ready  to  defend  him  or  Maria  to  the 
death. 

The  wedding-feast  was  on  a  lawn,  with  a 
table  for  poor  guests,  and  another  for  children  ; 
and  the  military  band  of  Altenberg's  corps,  and 
the  vocal  music  of  the  best  singers  in  Meissen, 
did  by  turns  relieve  each  other.  And  there  was, 
after  the  custom,  dancing  upon  the  lawn  until  the 
set  of  sun.    And  so  closed  the  lovely  holiday. 

Soon  after,  the  regiment  of  Altenberg  was 
moved  into  Dresden.  There,  for  a  month,  I 
saw  them,  and  was  occasionally  allowed  the 
privilege  of  passing  an  evening  with  them. 
How  soon,  how  immediately  did  Maria  fall  into 
the  happy,  home-loving,  domestic  wife  !  The 
one  great  holiday  passed,  she  put  off  the  bride  — 
was  friend,  companion,  help. 

It  may  seem  strange,  to  some  it  may  seem  a 
want  of  feeling,  that  I  should  thus  dwell  upon 
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all  the  qualities  and  perfections  of  one  who  is 
now  no  more :  but  of  a  truth  it  is,  that  her 
whole  life,  and  all  that  part  of  mine  wherein  it 
was  given  me  to  know  her,  was  soft  and  sunny  ; 
—  a  season  of  peace,  and  pleasant  words,  and 
virtuous  remembrances. 

The  memory  of  her  is  bright,  not  sad.  I 
know  she  is  living — somewhere  ;  in  holy  places 
beyond  our  ken.  Her  taking  away  was  a  mys- 
tery :  —  but  is  there  not  one  event  to  all  ?  The 
manner  of  it  strange  ;  —  but  what  matters  the 
where  and  the  when  ? 

She  crossed  the  narrow  flood  even  at  the  nar- 
rowest point  —  the  shadow  of  the  valley  of  death 
rested  on  her  but  a  moment  —  and  it  was  after 
every  thing  that  earth  could  give  had  ci'owned 
her  virtuous  and  submitted  wishes,  that  she  was 
transplanted  to  bloom  in  a  true  paradise. 

At  the  period  of  which  I  treat,  that  gi-eat 
enigma,  Napoleon,  was  in  Dresden.  He  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  the  gardens  of  Count 
Marcolini,  a  sequestered  spot  of  shade  and 
beauty,  in  the  suburb  of  Frederickstadt. 

During  the   whole  period  of  the    armistice, 

VOL.    II.  X 
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there  was  a  glitter  and  a  tumult  in  the  city  that 
very  ill  accorded  with  Maria's  notions  of  life ; 
but  there  was  peace  in  the  apartments  of  Alten- 
berg,  peace  in  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  in  the 
whispers  of  her  own  bosom. 

"If,"  (what  a  word  that  if  is!)  « if,"  said 
Altenberg,  "  this  armistice  should  end  in  a  ge- 
neral and  happy  understanding  ;  if  the  French 
retire  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  this  detestable  war 
and  unnatural  alliance  cease,  I  will  resign, 
Maria,  and  take  that  farm  of  Ulrich's,  near 
Meissen.  It  is  a  pretty  peaceful  spot,  and  quite 
large  enough  for  happiness." 

"  Oh  that  it  may  so  end  !  "  she  replied. 
*'  Oh  that  I  might  have  you  all  to  myself  in  so 
sweet  a  home  !  I  like  not  these  wars  —  I  like 
not  this  Napoleon.  Don't  you  remember,  my 
dear  Frederic,  those  beautiful  passages  we  read 
together,  the  other  evening,  in  Wallenstein  ? — 
those  achings  of  the  heart  of  Max  Piccolomini 
after  peace  and  love  —  that  mourning  dissatis- 
faction with  which  he  looks  back  on  the  blood 
and  toil  in  the  path  he  has  been  treading  — 
those  vivid  pictures,  or  visions  rather,  of  coun- 
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tries  through  which  he  passed  ere  the  war  had 
reached  them  ?  " 

I  remember  the  earnest  sincerity  of  her  look 
and  tone;  nor  was  Altenberg,  though  an  old 
and  distinguished  soldier,  at  all  offended  at  the 
citing  of  passages  which  went  to  undervalue  the 
fame  he  had  gotten  in  many  a  well-fought  field. 
On  the  contrary,  he  replied  in  the  very  words  of 
the  dramatist  — 

"  Most  gladly  would  I  give  the  blood-stain'd  laurel 
For  the  first  violet  of  the  leafless  spring, 
Pluck'd  in  those  quiet  fields  where  I  have  journey'd," 

Yes,  they  were  kindred  spirits  ;  though,  as  there 
they  sat,  he  looked  the  old  accustomed  warrior, 
and  she  the  delicate  and  tender  woman. 

Every  hour,  during  this  period,  there  were 
troops  arriving  and  departing:  parades,  re- 
views; streets,  squares,  walks,  full  of  uniforms, 
and  feathers  of  all  colours  waving  in  the  wind. 

One  day,  I  recollect,  we  made  an  effort 
and  visited  the  picture  gallery ;  we  could  not 
rest  in  the  desecrated  spot  five  minutes — the 
glory,  and  the  magic,  and  the  charm  had  fled. 
There  it  hung,  the  famed  Madonna  ;  but  a 
X  2 
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crowd  of  men  stood  about  it,  all  talking ;  and 
iron-heels,  and  jingling  spurs,  and  steel  scab- 
bards, ringing  in  your  ears  all  the  while,  "  Bul- 
letin de  la  grande  armee."  —  "  Victoires  et  con- 
quetes^ —  "  Vive  VEmpereur!" 

We  met  the  emperor  as  we  returned  home  : 
Maria  had  never  yet  seen  him.  He  was  com- 
ing up  the  street  of  Pirna  on  horseback,  at  a 
foot-pace,  several  yards  a-head  of  his  small  suite. 
He  seemed  absorbed  in  thought.  Just  as  they 
approached,  his  horse  fell  with  him.  Altenberg 
ran  forward  to  his  assistance.  He  had  already 
disengaged  himself,  and  stood  perfectly  still  and 
calm.  The  animal  lay  some  minutes,  before 
Altenberg,  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  Napo- 
leon's equerries,  could  make  it  rise.  Contrary 
to  his  usual  temper,  the  emperor  manifested  no 
impatience,  took  no  interest  in  his  charger,  nor 
noticed  those  who  were  assisting.  With  a 
marble  cheek,  and  pressed  lips,  and  a  fixed  eye, 
he  stood  lost  to  all  that  was  passing  around 
him;  until  one  of  his  led  horses  was  brought  up 
from  the  rear  of  the  escort,  which,  with  the 
same  abstracted    air,   he  slowly  mounted,  and 
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then  proceeded  forward  at  a  walk,  buried  deep 
in  some  gloomy  reflections. 

We  were  all  very  much  struck  with  this  inci- 
dent. Maria  was,  for  the  whole  evenmg,  re- 
markably depressed.  "  He  did  not  look,"  she 
said,  "  like  a  man  of  our  earth :  he  seemed  like 
the  subject  of  some  cold  spell,  destined  to  the 
work  of  death  and  woe  for  a  season.  He  is  our 
ally,"  she  added;  "  but  his  friendship  has 
brought  to  our  beautiful  Saxony  the  cup  of 
trembling.  Oh,  Altenberg  !  my  heart  misgives 
me. 

"  My  love,"  he  replied,  taking  her  hand  af- 
fectionately in  his,  "  you  must  not  be  so  weak  : 
remember,  you  are  the  wife  of  a  soldier,  and  you 
must  not  indulge  in  vague  and  idle  fears.  If, 
and  remember  there  is  the  same  Providence 
upon  the  most  confused  field  of  battle  as  in  the 
most  secure  and  peaceful  hamlet,  if  I  am  taken 
from  you,  you  will  not  be  left  alone.  I  leave 
you  not  alone,  my  love.  Come,  dear,  play  me 
one  of  these  sacred  melodies." 

"  This  is  good  music  —  excellent ! "  he  con- 
X  3 
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tinued,  reading  over  the  bars.  "  Come — and  the 
words  are  yet  better;  let  us  sing  it." 

'  Author  of  the  whole  creation, 

Light  of  light,  eternal  Word  ! 
Soul  and  body's  preservation 

I  commit  to  thee,  O  Lord  ! 
When  I  close  mine  eyes  in  slumber. 

And  my  senses  are  asleep. 
Let  my  waking  heart  the  number 

Of  thy  mercies  tell  and  keep  : 
Fill  me  with  thy  sacred  love. 
That  I  dream  of  things  above.'  Moravian. 

They  sang  this  hymn  together.  It  soothed  us. 
I  left  them.  The  next  morning  was  the  day  ap- 
pointed to  be  kept  as  the  birth -day  of  Napoleon. 
There  was  a  brilliant  review  in  the  wood  of  Os- 
tra.  Altenberg  deputed  me,  as  an  old  and 
intimate  friend  of  the  family,  to  accompany 
Maria  in  his  barouche  to  the  ground.  I  was 
present  with  her  when  the  troops  defiled  before 
the  emperor.  Napoleon  passed  our  carriage, 
as  he  returned  from  an  inspection  of  the  line,  to 
take  post.  He  rode  at  a  smart  gallop,  followed 
by  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  the  princes  of  that 
house.  We  only  caught  his  flice  for  a  moment: 
it  looked  grave  and  awful  as  marble.     Though 
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not  near  enough  to  mark  his  features  while  the 
troops  were  defiling  past  him,  the  motions  of  his 
head  and  hand  indicated  fatigue  and  impatience. 
He  appeared  unquiet,  and  every  thing  seemed 
to  tire  rather  than  to  please  him. 

The  assembled  force,  consisting  of  all  arms, 
cavalry  and  infantry,  varying  in  their  dress  and 
appointments  —  cuirassiers,  carabmeers,  dra- 
goons, chasseurs,  hussars,  grenadiers,  voltigeurs, 
yagers,  and  a  small  body  of  Mamelukes  —  pre- 
sented a  most  magnificent  and  splendid  spec- 
tacle, as  they  broke  into  columns,  and  so  filed 
past,  with  their  banners  and  eagles,  standards 
and  pennons,  all  glancing  to  the  sun  and  spread- 
ing to  the  breeze.  They  moved  to  the  ani- 
mating sound  of  loud  and  stirring  music.  The 
citizens  forgot  all  care  and  fear  in  admiration  of 
the  glorious  show.  I  was  exceedingly  impressed 
and  interested  myself,  and  so  was  Maria. 

The  regiment  of  Altenberg,  being  in  the  left 
wing,  was  one  of  the  last  that  marched  past ; 
the  defilement  of  the  force  commencing  and 
closing  with  cavalry.  At  the  head  of  a  brigade, 
composed  of  the  cuirassiers  of  Zastrow  and  his 
X  4 
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own  corps,  rode  Altenberg,  upon  a  stately  black 
horse.  The  day  was  uncommonly  fine  and 
bright;  but  yet,  I  know  not  how  it  was,  cer- 
tainly Altenberg  looked  very  pale  ;  —  soldierly 
as  any  there — but  sad  and  grave.  And  there 
was  something  of  a  sternness  in  the  melancholy 
of  his  visage,  the  expression  of  which  was  per- 
haps increased  by  the  brazen  scales  of  his  hel- 
met, which  hung  down  on  either  cheek,  and 
were  fastened  by  a  clasp  beneath  the  chin. 

Altenberfr  ^ave  one  glance  at  the  carriage  as 
he  rode  past.  There  was  a  shade  of  thought 
came  over  the  expressive  countenance  of  Maria. 
As  the  rear  squadron  of  the  cuirassiers  passed 
on,  and  the  trumpets  of  Altenberg's  own  regi- 
ment blew  out,  I  was  myself  struck  with  a  some- 
thing peculiar  and  painful  in  the  tones;  —  pierc- 
ing they  were  —  haughty  and  harsh  :  —  they 
stirred  the  bosom  with  menace,  and  breathed 
shrill  defiance,  as  though  it  were  a  day  of  battle. 
The  effect  upon  Maria  was  instantaneous :  she 
sunk  back,  all  colour  forsook  her  cheeks,  her 
eyes  became  dim  and  wandered ;  and  she  re- 
quested me  to  order  the  coach  home. 
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In  the  evening,  Altenberg  affectionately  ral- 
lied her  upon  her  faint-heartedness,  and  she 
pretended  to  laugh  at  her  silly  fears.  By  the 
next  day,  the  strange  and  sickly  impression  on 
her  mind  seemed  to  have  entirely  yielded  to  her 
good  sense,  to  conversation  that  diverted  her 
thoughts,  sunshine,  and,  above  all,  to  a  most 
implicit  trust  in  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  an 
over-ruling  Providence. 

On  the  niijht  of  the  fifteenth  the  French 
ambassador  returned  from  Prague ;  the  em- 
peror left  Dresden  for  Silesia,  and  war  was  no 
longer  doubtful. 

The  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  brought 
to  Maria  the  first  dreaded  separation  from  her 
Altenberg.  That  day,  and  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed, I  never  can  forget.  From  her  faithful 
attendant,  from  my  own  observation  at  other 
moments,  and  from  another  source,  those  suf- 
ferings of  dear  Maria's,  which  ended  in  so  cala- 
mitous a  manner,  are  minutely  known  to  me. 

I  visited  her  soon  after  breakfast  that  morn- 
ino-,  and  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  day. 
It  was  rumoured  in  the  city,  that  the  combined 
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armies  of  Russia  and  Austria  were  advancing 
from  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  in  prodigious 
strength ;  and  that  the  French  and  Saxon  force 
left  for  the  protection  of  Dresden  was  quite  un- 
equal to  any  effectual  resistance,  though  it  was 
well  known  they  would  make  a  brave  effort  to 
defend  Dresden.  The  day  was  long,  blank, 
never  ending :  —  no  news  from  the  advanced 
posts  ;—  bustle  and  movement  in  all  the  streets ; 
—  business  and  pleasure  alike  at  a  stand.  The 
inhabitants  stood  about  in  whispering  clusters ; 
'twas  not  a  moment  for  buying  and  selling,  mar- 
rying or  giving  in  marriage :  contrasting  with 
the  anxious  vacancy  of  the  citizens  was  the 
ready  and  rough  alertness  of  the  soldiery.  Here 
mustered  a  detachment  —  there  rumbled  a  train 
of  waggons  ;  here  galloped  an  orderly  —  there 
moved  a  working  party; — but  no  news  from  the 
advanced  posts  —  nothing  known,  but  that  th^ 
enemy  was  advancing.  Maria  struggled  to  be 
calm,  and  with  success ;  but  she  was  quite  un- 
equal to  conversation. 

I  called  on  her  the  next  morning  at  an  early 
hour :  she  had  evidently  not  slept,  and  looked 
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very  ill.  Nothing  more  was  known  than  the 
day  before ; — it  was  a  lonor  blank  mornin(T.  She 
could  not  of  course  talk  much,  though  I  made 
an  effort  to  engage  her  in  conversation  of  a 
hopeful  and  comforting  strain,  but  her  attention 
was  away.  Every  minute  she  rose  —  every  mi- 
nute she  walked  to  the  window.  I  remember 
the  poor  angel  seemed  much  distressed,  and 
very  nervous  this  day  at  the  ticking  of  the 
clock  —  and  it  sounded  very  solemn  :  the  hand 
of  the  clock  moved  on,  tick  —  tick  —  tick,  a 
voice  unnoted  when  we  are  happy,  and  at  ease  ; 
but  in  periods  of  silent  trial,  when  fear  and 
hope,  doubt  and  suspense  are  our  companions, 
each  vibration  reaches  to  the  heart's  core. 

In  the  afternoon  some  prisoners  were  sent  in, 
—  fierce-looking,  bushy-bearded  cossacks. 

"  Is  Baron  Altenberg  well  ? "  I  heard  Maria 
call  aloud,  and  I  ran  to  her  at  the  window.  "  He 
is  well,  lady ;  and  the  heavy  horse  will  not  lie 
half  a  league  off  to  night,"  replied  a  soldier  of 
his  corps,  leading  a  w^ounded  horse  in  company 
with  this  escort.  Maria  ran  into  her  chamber, 
staid  a  few  minutes,  and  came  out  again  smiling 
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through  scarce-dried  tears.  I  persuaded  her  to 
take  some  refreshment,  and  made  her  promise 
me  to  go  quietly  to  rest :  she  ate  with  appetite, 
and  even  cheerfulness. 

Before  the  dawn  of  day  on  the  twenty-sixth 
was  heard  that  heart-depressing  sound,  with 
which  we  peaceful  citizens  of  Germany  are  too 
w^ell  and  too  painfully  acquainted  —  the  report 
of  cannon  in  the  direction  of  Pirna.  The  sound 
was  dull,  and  seemed  more  distant  than  it  was ; 
but  it  fell  heavy  upon  Maria's  heart,  and  she 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  silence. 
After  a  while  the  firing  became  louder,  quicker, 
and  musketry  might  be  distinguished.  There 
was  a  cry,  "  The  Prussians  are  in  the  Grossen 
Garten  /"  The  inhabitants  were  clasping  their 
hands  in  the  street,  and  resigning  themselves 
to  the  most  terrible  apprehensions.  At  the 
very  moment  when  they  expected  to  see  the 
allies  within  the  w^alls  in  arms,  and  the  city  at 
their  mercy,  column  upon  column  poured  over 
the  bridges  on  the  Elbe,  and  Napoleon,  that 
stern  child  of  destiny,  rode  smiling  at  their  head  ; 
and  on  every  side  was  heard  again,  "  Vive  Na- 
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poleon!" — "  Vive  I'Empereur ! "  Safety  and  vic- 
tory seemed  identified  with  his  presence  ;  and 
Maria,  that  feared  him,  and  had  shuddered  at 
him,  thought  of  Altenberg,  and  waved  her 
white  handkerchief  from  the  window,  and  cried 
aloud,  "  Vive  Napoleon  !  " 

For  a  while  her  spirits  rose.  "  It  will  soon  be 
over,"  we  said,  and  thought,  as  we  saw  corps 
after  corps  of  the  finest  French  troops  defiling 
to  the  suburbs.  The  dispositions  of  the  em- 
peror were  soon  made,  and  at  the  end  of  about 
three  hours  the  enemy  completed  theirs,  and 
made  their  grand  attack.  The  whole  city  shook — 
the  cannonade  was  awful  —  hundreds  of  cannon 
were  in  hot  and  incessant  play — no  pause — death 
in  every  discharge  —  death  in  every  echo  ;  and 
it  lasted  on  —  on  —  hour  after  hour.  No  news 
from  the  field,  though  slightly-wounded  men, 
with  bandaged  arms  and  heads,  came  dropping 
into  the  city  fast  towards  evening.  Maria  and 
I  were  at  the  window  :  as  a  party  passed  by,  a 
shell  fell  among  them ;  and  a  young  grenadier 
of  the  imperial  guard,  with  a  bandaged  arm,  was 
slain  before  our  eyes  in  that  place  that  seemed 
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SO  safe.  From  this  moment  Maria  would  not 
leave  the  window.  The  thought  of  Altenberg 
exposed,  amid  the  dread  thunder  to  which  she 
listened ;  to  such  a  death  as  this  she  saw,  was 
not  endurable  in  perfect  safety.  She  seemed 
glad  to  feel  that  there  was  some  exposure,  some 
personal  insecurity  for  her ;  and  she  leaned  out 
of  the  open  window,  listening  to  the  fearful 
sounds,  and  taking  no  count  of  time.  The 
merciful  night  came.  The  allies,  repulsed  at 
all  points,  retired ;  the  firing  ceased ;  and  rain 
began  to  fall  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and 
upon  the  wakeful  and  frightened  city.  It 
poured  in  torrents,  pitiless  and  chili.  Just 
after  dark  came  an  orderly  dragoon;  he  was 
not  heard  till  he  was  already  on  the  staircase  : 
Maria  rushed  out  —  no,  it  was  not  Altenberg. 
She  had  well  nigh  fainted :  "  From  the  colonel, 
lady,"  (and  he  gave  a  slip  of  paper.)  She 
dropped  upon  her  knees  there,  on  the  staircase, 
and  thanked  God,  with  streaming  eyes :  — 
"  Maria  —  all  well.  Be  calm,  love,  and  don't 
stir  abroad. — Altenberg." 

She  was  very  happy  :  enough  could  not  be^ 
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done  for  the  soldier  diat  brought  news  of 
Altenberg's  safety ;  and  he  was  fed  and  re- 
freshed as  though  it  had  been  Altenberg  him- 
self Maria  thought  all  was  over ;  but  all 
night  there  was  a  tumult  in  the  streets — wag- 
gons in  motion,  rolling  along  sullen  in  the 
rain,  and  cursing  drivers,  and  swearing  troop- 
ers, seeking  to  make  their  way  past  them, 
and  often  minglino-  with  these  sounds  the 
groans  of  the  wounded  brought  into  the  city 
for  help  and  shelter.  She  begged  me  not  to 
leave  her — she  walked  about  the  drawing-room 
where  we  sat.  "  What,"  said  she,  "  is  it  not 
finished  ?  Shall  to-morrow  be  like  to-day  ?  Is 
this  dreadful  work  to  last  for  ever  ?  Altenberg 
in  it  again  to-morrow  ! — who  can  escape  ?  How 
shall  I  endure?" 

The  morning  came — rain  falling  in  torrents — 
every  object,  every  person  in  the  streets  drenched 
and  dripping.  About  seven,  the  sound  of  can- 
nonade, not  very  loud,  nor  rapid  firing.  It 
came  to  us,  apparently,  from  a  greater  distance 
than  that  of  yesterday,  and  the  report  was  muf- 
fled, as  it  were,  by  the  heavy  and  damping  rain  ; 
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but  for  all  this,  it  was,  though  less  terrific,  yet 
more  mournful,  than  the  loud  and  roaring 
thunder  of  the  day  before ;  it  spoke  equally  of 
death,  and  the  rain  fell  cold  upon  the  listener's 
hopes;  moreovei',  time  seemed  to  move  slowei*. 
Maria  was  pale  as  pity :  hour  after  hour  crept 
tedious  by  —  the  death-work  was  going  on  :  her 
Altenberg,  her  all,  was  in  the  midst  of  it: 

"   If  he  lived, 

She  knew  not  that  he  lived  :   if  he  were  dead. 
She  knew  not  he  was  dead." 

About  two  in  the  afternoon,  while  I  was  absent 
from  her,  trying  to  gain  some  intelligence,  it 
chanced,  as  her  woman  told  me,  that  an  orderly 
trooper  riding  down  the  street  was  stopped  and 
questioned  near  the  window  by  some  inhabitant. 
She  caught  the  word  •*  Zastrovv  :"  "  Any  news," 
she  asked,  "  of  the  Altenberg  dragoons,  or  the 
regiment  Zastrow  ?" 

"  Brave  news,  lady,"  said  the  trooper  :  "  they 
have  made  the  most  glorious  charges  ever  seen 
against  an  Austrian  division  near  Rossthal,  and 
taken  all,  save  those  their  swords  have  accounted 
for.'' 
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"  How  is  Altenberg  ? — safe  and  well  ?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  there's  enough  of  his 
brave  fellows  stretched  stiff — as  like  he,  as  any  : 
he  is  always  in  the  thick  of  the  business.  I 
saw  him  lead  up  the  charge,  and  break  pell- 
mell  through  three  Austrian  squares,  one  after 
the  other." 

Maria,  when  she  heard  this,  could  rest  no 
longer  still :  she  took  her  cloak,  and  put  its  hood 
over  her  head  and  face,  and  away  in  all  the 
crowd  and  the  rain  for  the  field  of  battle. 

She  had  not  left  the  house  ten  minutes  when  I 
returned  to  it.  Alarmed  for  her  safety,  I  hurried 
after  her ;  I  traced  her  to  the  Falcon  barrier. 
I  went  to  the  great  redoubt  near  that  spot,  and 
I  remember  seeing  Napoleon  standing  at  a  bi- 
vouack-fire  rubbing  his  hands,  and  smiling;  im- 
mediately near  him, from  tl:e  newly-turned  earth, 
protruded  the  legs  and  arms  of  the  dead,  who 
had  been  hastily  interred  after  the  combat  of 
yesterday. 

I  asked  one  of  the  orderlies  if  he  had  seen  a 
lady  pass  that  way  ? 
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The  man  laughed  in  my  face.  "  A  lady !"  said 
he.  "  No ;  I  have  seen  no  lady  :  what  should  she 
do  here  ?  There  are  no  ladies  on  this  field,  but 
such  as  deal  in  old  clothes,  false  teeth,  and 
young  hair."  I  went  frantically  forward.  I  can- 
not tell  you  what  I  saw,  or  among  w  horn  I  passed, 
it  was  all  so  new,  so  horrid,  and  so  strange  to  me. 
I  soon  came  nigh  to  ground,  where  troops  were 
before  me,  advancing  and  fighting,  and  where 
cannon-balls  struck  and  ploughed  the  earth  near 
me.  I  felt  no  fear  —  I  had  lost  selfishness  —  I 
was  absorbed  in  fear  and  anxiety  for  another, 
for  a  tender  timid  female,  whom  I  had  known 
from  a  child.  My  recollection  is  but  a  confused 
recollection  of  naked  corpses,  and  pale  and 
bleeding  men,  that  sat  upon  the  ground,  and  cried 
for  "Water,"  and  called  aloud  on  "  Christ" 
—  the  Prince  of  Peace,  Dismounted  guns,  and 
broken  wheels,  and  fragments  of  exploded  pow- 
der-waggons, and  the  sulphureous  smell,  and 
horses  slain  stiff,  or  rolling  and  kicking  in  their 
dying  agonies  !  — Heavens,  what  a  scene  !  I  ran 
on  —  on.  At  last  I  came  upon  some  muddy  and 
trampled  ground  near  Rossthal— I  went  forward 
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—  I  came  upon  a  spot  covered  with  killed  and 
wounded.  They  were  principally  cuirassiers  and 
dragoons,  and  their  dead  horses,  and  many  Aus- 
trian infantry  among  them  slain  with  the  sword  : 
the  horsemen  had  died  of  o-unshot  and  mus- 
ketry.  None  of  these  were  stripped  :  the  horse- 
men lay  in  their-  massive  boots,  and  stained 
cuirasses,  their  helmets  a  few  paces  off,  or 
yet  hanging  by  the  neck-scales.  Here,  i'the 
very  midst,  in  her  robe  of  white,  drenched  with 
the  pouring  rain,  lay  a  female  form  upon  her 
face,  the  hands  stretched  above  her  naked  head. 
It  was  Maria :  —  she  was  quite  dead  — no  wound 

—  not  a  sprinkle  of  blood  upon  her  garments ; 
how  or  of  what  she  died  none  may  tell — but  He 
that  wove  the  tissue  of  her  tender  heart.  The 
silver  chord  of  her  sweet  life  had  snapped  amid 
this  scene  of  violence  and  desolation.  There 
lay  immediately  by  her  side  the  corpse  of  an 
officer,  so  disfigured  in  face  as  not  to  be  recoo;- 
nisable,  but  in  form  and  dress  resembling  the 
fiijure  of  Altenberg.  I  had  no  strenorth  of  mind 
or  frame  at  the  moment  to  do  more  than    to 
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seat  me  by  her  side,  and  watch  the  precious 
body  till  I  could  find  means  to  remove  it. 

I  tremble  as  I  look  back  upon  the  arrival  of 
Altenberg.  His  brigade,  having  suffered  heavily, 
had  been  ordered  back  hito  the  city,  to  remain  in 
quarters  and  refresh.  He  had  learned  at  his 
house  whither  Maria  was  gone  ;  and  he  came  up 
to  the  ground  near  Rossthal  at  a  swift  gallop. 
I  see  him  in  his  long  white  cloak  and  gleamy 
helmet,  with  his  pale  face  of  woe,  and  his  fear- 
ful gaze,  when  he  alighted  and  took  the  body  in 
his  arms.  "  You  should  not  have  suffered  her 
to  do  this,"  he  said  to  me  reproachfully.  My 
tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  —  I  could 
not  answer  him.  He  placed  the  body  on  his 
horse  —  mounted  —  and  held  it  before  him  — 
one  of  its  arms  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  and 
the  body  pressed  close  to  his  heart;  —  and  so  he 
rode  back  at  a  mournful  pace  to  the  city.  1 
walked  sad  and  silent  by  his  side. 

I  remember,  as  we  passed  the  redoubt  on  our 
return.  Napoleon  stood  by  the  road-side  with 
Berthier.  He  recognised  the  uniform  of  Alten- 
berg's   corps   as  we  passed ;   and  as  it   rained 
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heavily,  and  Altenberg  held  his  precious  burden 
beneath  his  ample  cloak,  he  did  not  observe  by 
what  he  was  encumbered,  and  thought  him 
wounded.  "  Not  wounded,  brave  officer,  I 
hope,"  said  he.  "  The  regiments  Zastrow  and 
Altenberg  have  covered  themselves  with  glory  : 
I  shall  not  forget  to  recommend  you  to  your 
king.  It  is  the  Colonel  Altenberg,  is  it  not  ?  " 
he  added,  rather  impatient  at  no  reply. 

"  It  was  the  Colonel  Altenberg,  sire  ;  but  he 
is  too  badly  wounded  to  render  you  or  his  king 
more  service."  ' 

He  rode  on  ;  —  Napoleon  took  a  pinch  of 
snufF;  but  when  Altenberg  had  passed  I  men- 
tioned his  misfortune.  The  conqueror  started, 
drummed  his  fingers  on  the  lid  of  his  snuffbox 
with  some  emotion,  called  hastily  for  his  horse, 
and  turned  away. 


It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  added  the  nar- 
rator, when  he  closed,  that  I  did  not  speak  to 
Altenberg  this  morning,  in  passing ;  but  though 
we    are    true   friends,    and    our   friendship    is 
Y    S 
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cemented  by  the  one  only-abiding  principle — a 
love  to  the  Redeemer,  the  Prince  of  Peace — 
though  we  correspond,  and  occasionally  meet, 
yet,  to  this  hour,  the  sight  of  me  greatly  affects 
him ;  and  as  I  could  not  stop,  and  was  at  the 
moment  in  a  public  vehicle  with  strangers,  I 
withdrew  myself  from  his  regard.  Upon  the 
whole,  Altenberg  has  grieved  down  this  blow 
wonderfully.  He  has  apphed  to  the  right  Phy- 
sician —  he  has  found  the  right  balsam  ;  —  he 
is  an  instrument  of  blessing  to  many  around 
him;  —  he  is  a  Christian  —  a  'quietist  —  and 
loves  peace.* 


*  I  subjoin  these  exquisite  lines  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Hemans.  That  gifted  and  esteemed  lady  honoured  me  by 
transmitting  them  to  me  in  manuscript,  stating  that  they 
had  appeared  in  a  periodical,  but  that  I  had  her  permis- 
sion to  make  any  use  of  them  in  my  notes  I  might  choose. 
They  should,  properly,  have  been  appended  to  some  tale 
in  which  the  heroine  was  a  combatant,  but  I  have  none 
such  in  these  volumes  ;  and  though,  in  truth,  in  the  stories 
related,  I  seem  only  to  have  gathered  two  or  three  dark 
pebbles  from  the  heap  of  materials  in  the  way  of  incident  and 
situation  connected  with  modern  war  that  present  themselves  to 
my  mind,  yet,  I  am  not  willing  to  forego  the  pleasing  privi- 
lege that  has  been  accorded  to  nic,  and  I  transcribe  them  here. 
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WOMAN  ON  THE  FIELD  OF  BATTLE. 


Where  hath  not  woman  stood, 


Strong  in  affection's  might  ?  —  a  reed,  upborne 
By  an  o'ermastering  current. 


Gentle  and  lovely  form  ! 

What  didst  thou  here, 
When  the  fierce  battle-storm 

Bore  down  the  spear  ? 

Banner  and  shiver'd  crest, 

Beside  thee  strewn, 
Tell  that  amidst  the  best 

Thy  work  was  done. 

Yet  strangely,  sadly  fair, 

O'er  the  wild  scene. 
Gleams  through  its  golden  hair 

That  brow  serene. 

Low  lies  the  stately  head, 
Earth-bound  the  free  j 

Hoxo  gave  those  haughty  dead 
A  place  to  thee  .' 

Slumberer  !   thi7ie  early  bier 
Friends  should  have  crown'd, 

Many  a  flower  and  tear 
Shedding  around. 
Y    4 
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Soft  voices,  ckar  and  young, 
Mingling  their  swell, 

Should  o'er  thy  dust  have  sung 
Earth's  last  farewell. 

Sisters,  about  the  grave 

Of  thy  repose. 
Should  have  bid  violets  wave 

With  the  white  rose. 

Now  must  the  trumpet's  note, 

Savage  and  shrill, 
For  requiem  o'er  thee  float. 

Thou  fair  and  still  ! 

And  the  swift  charger  sweep 

In  full  career, 
Trampling  thy  place  of  sleep  : 

Why  earnest  thou  here  F 

Why?  —  Ask  the  true  iieart  why 

Woman  hath  been 
Ever,  where  brave  men  die, 

Unshrinking  seen  ? 

Unto  this  harvest-ground 
Proud  reapers  came  :  — 

Some  for  that  stirring  sound, 
A  warrior's  name  ; 

Some  for  the  stormy  play. 

And  joy  of  strife  ; 
And  some  to  fling  away 

A  weary  life. 
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But  thou,  pale  sleeper  !  thou 

With  the  slight  frame 
And  the  rich  locks,  whose  glow 

Death  cannot  tame  — 

Only  one  thought,  one  power, 

Thee  could  have  led 
So  through  the  tempest's  liour 
To  lift  thy  head  ! 

Only  the  true,  the  strong, 

The  love,  whose  trust 
Woman's  deep  soul  too  long 

Pours  on  the  dust. 

F.   H. 
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"  But  when  I  view  abroad  both  regiments, 

The  world's  and  thine  : 
Thine  clad  with  simpleness  and  sad  events ; 
The  other  fine, 
Full  of  glory  and  gay  weeds. 
Brave  language,  braver  deeds  : 
That,  which  was  dust  before,  doth  quickly  rise, 
And  prick  mine  eyes." 

Herbert. 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1808,  the  good  elders 
of  the  Moravian  settlement  at  New  Dietendorf 
were  a  great  deal  perplexed  and  disturbed  by 
the  frequent  intrusion  of  visitors  from  the  city  of 
Erfurt.  Every  day  parties  of  pleasure  drove  or 
rode  into  their  peaceful  village  —  a  little  excur- 
sion, which   the   keeper  of  the  Silver  Bell   at 
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Molsdorf  always  recommended  to  the  idlers  who 
came  to  see  the  castle  and  gardens  there,  promis- 
ing them  a  ready  and  snug  repast  on  their  return. 
Little,  indeed,  he  cared  about  guests  or  Mora- 
vians —  the  pleasure  of  the  one,  or  the  piety  of 
the  other ;  but  as  they  were  the  innocent  though 
unwilhng  cause  of  bringing  grist  to  his  mill,  soft 
and  fair  words  he  always  gave  to  the  Brethren 
at  Dietendorf.  The  period  of  which  we  speak 
was  unusually  busy  and  lively  throughout  the 
whole  duchy,  for  it  was  the  memorable  meeting 
of  the  emperors  Napoleon  and  Alexander  at 
Erfurt.  The  visitors,  therefore,  were  not  of  the 
ordinary  travelling  stamp,  with  plain  forage- 
caps and  dull  grey  frocks;  but  they  were  all 
gilt,  and  glittering  with  lace  and  embroidery  — 
money  in  the  purse  —  health  on  the  cheek  — 
no  thought  for  the  morrow,  and  apparently  no 
care  for  the  day. 

Still  old  Philip  Hartmann,  one  of  the  most 
respected  of  the  brethren,  was  wont  to  say,  and 
that  to  his  Hfe's  close,  that  he  was  certain  many 
of  those  careless  idlers  must  have  received  im- 
pressions in  that  spot  very  helpful  to  their  best 
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interest.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  good  elders 
were  sadly  annoyed ;  —  wheels  were  always 
rumbling  along  their  once  silent  street  —  the 
chapel,  the  halls,  and  dormitories,  were  no  sooner 
cleaned  than  dirtied ;  —  iron  boot-heels  rung  on 
all  paved  places  and  upon  every  floor,  and  they 
were  subjected  every  day  to  the  wondering  gaze 
of  curiosity,  and  to  the  smiles,  the  sighs,  and 
the  sneers  of  their  warlike  visitors,  just,  as  it 
might  be,  according  to  the  individual  characters 
or  circumstances  of  the  men.  However,  even 
those  who  sighed  as  they  listened  to  the  touch- 
ing harmony  of  the  flutes  and  horns  with  which 
these  Christians  call  together  their  flock  to  be 
fed,  and  to  the  slow  melodious  psalmody  of 
their  service ;  —  who  walked  through  the  peace- 
ful cemetery  of  their  dead,  and  read  the  simple 
and  sublime  inscriptions  on  the  plain  stones 
around,  with  eyes  for  a  moment  dimmed  by 
tears;  —  even  those  rushed  back  into  the  tumult 
of  life,  and,  in  the  giddy  round  of  intoxicating 
pleasure,  stifled  the  sigh,  dried  the  tear,  and  for- 
got, perhaps  for  long  years,  perhaps  for  ever, 
the  warning  and  the  lesson  :  —  drank  their  full 
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tumblers  of  hock  at  the  Silver  Bell,  as  they 
talked  over  the  romance  of  the  business ;  spoke 
with  feeling  of  the  decent  deportment  of  the 
men,  the  meek  and  modest  looks  of  the  women ; 
the  order,  the  cleanliness,  the  air  of  moral 
purity  and  cheerful  industry,  and  the  peace  that 
shone  soft  as  moonlight  over  all. 

"  But  yet,"  said  one,  "  you  see,  sir,  with 
this  system  the  world  could  not  go  on  :  it  is  an 
absurd,  unnatural  system.  While  we  are  in  the 
world,  we  must  do  as  the  world  does  —  the 
deadness  and  austerity  of  their  life  is  quhe  mo- 
nastic." 

"  I  like  not,"  said  one  opposite,  "  their  un- 
married men  and  women  living  in  those  large 
reunions.  The  parent's  roof  is  the  best  place  of 
securit}'  for  children.  But,  as  to  the  rest,  if 
immortality  is  as  certain  a  reality  as  death,  they 
are  not  far  wrong  in  calling  the  next  world  their 
country." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "  I  look  upon 
that  inscription  on  their  tombs  as  one  of  the 
most  presumptuous  and  offensive  things  possible. 
What  right  have  they  to  claim  heaven  as  their 
country  ?  " 
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"  Why,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  if  I  understand 
them,  they  receive  the  offer  and  promise  of  it  as 
a  free  gift :  and,  in  love  and  gratitude,  they  live 
for  it ;  and  they  know  they  live  for  it.  So  the 
inscription  is  but  a  record  of  their  faith  and 
trust." 

"  Well,  well,  let's  talk  no  more  of  them  ;  but 
swallow  your  wine,  and  let  us  be  jogging  home- 
ward, or  we  shall  be  too  late  for  the  fete  in  the 
gardens.  They  are  a  poor  miserable  set  of 
beings,  according  to  my  notion.  Order  the 
horses." 

A  hundred  conversations  about  the  poor 
brethren  at  Dietendorf,  more  or  less  foolish  than 
the  one  given,  were  held  at  the  Silver  Bell  that 
September,  and  a  great  deal  of  wine  was  drunk, 
to  the  contentment  of  the  smooth  host. 

It  chanced  that,  a  little  before  this  period, 
Francis  Reichardt,  a  fine  youth  of  twenty,  had 
been  sent  by  his  father,  from  the  settlement  at 
Dietendorf,  to  pass  a  few  months  in  Erfurt, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  perfected  in  his  trade 
as  a  cabinet-maker.  He  had  been  placed  in 
the  family  of  a  strict  old  Lutheran,  whose  habits 

VOL,  IT.  z 
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were  simple  but  severe.  He  was  a  steady,  docile 
youth,  and  all  went  on  for  a  while  with  good 
hope  and  promise  ;  but  Paul  Schmidt,  his  friend 
and  master,  had  hot  the  soft  charity  of  his  own 
father  and  the  good  elders  at  the  settlement. 
He  had  the  worst  possible  method  of  commu- 
nicating instruction  to  the  young.  Instead  of 
setting  forth  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  truth, 
he  would  be  for  ever  railing  against  error  ;  in- 
stead of  preaching  up  Christianity,  he  was  for 
preaching  down  the  world.  Air  the  while  he 
did  this,  he  thought  he  was  doing  good  service ; 
and  every  night  his  patient  family  had  to  listen 
to  a  lecture  of  this  nature,  when  he  had  finished 
reading  to  them  the  portion  of  Scripture  which 
he  selected  for  their  improvement.  Under  this 
kind  of  discipline,  Francis  Reichardt,  who  was  a 
fine,  warm-hearted  youth,  grew  restless  and  dis- 
contented. He  fretted  with  his  lot,  and  wished 
to  return  home;  but  he  did  not  like  to  disap- 
point the  wishes  of  his  father,  whom  he  truly 
loved,  and  therefore  he  laboured  on,  and 
listened  every  evening,  as  though  he  sat  upon 
thorns,  to  the  hard  sayings  of  old  Paul  Schmidt. 
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Francis  was  a  fine  grown  handsome  youth, 
with  a  head  of  hair  that,  in  spite  of  the  most 
close  and  humble  cuttings,  contrived  to  curl 
most  becomingly,  —  a  circumstance  that  caused 
him  not  a  little  vexation  at  times,  as  Paul  some- 
times directed  an  anathema  against  curlings  and 
plaitings  of  the  hair,  after  a  manner  that  lost 
sight  both  of  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  beau- 
tiful injunction  by  which  he  considered  himself 
authorised  in  his  severity. 

Francis  was  an  excellent  musician,  and  had 
a  fine  rich  voice.  Old  Paul,  though  a  Ger- 
man, and  a  singer  of  hymns,  had  no  ear  for 
music,  had  a  voice  Uke  a  raven,  and,  occasionally, 
he  would  suffer  hhnself  to  speak,  at  the  gentlest, 
very  slightingly  of  singing  men  and  singing 
women. 

Francis  could  draw  a  little,  and  loved  to  look 
at  a  fine  picture. 

Painting,  Rome,  and  the  Pope,  were  some- 
how jumbled  together  in  the  head  of  old  Paul, 
and  he  was  wont  to  term  painting  a  popish  art, 
and  a  useless  invention. 

Francis  could  not  help  listening  to  the  miU- 
z  2 
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tary  bands,  and  looking  at  the  soldiers  with 
very  kind  feelings,  and  a  wishful  admiration  that 
was  half  fear ;  —  fear  that  he  was  setting  his 
heart  upon  the  world  —  fear  of  his  father  and 
the  brethren. 

Soldiers,  and  every  thing  connected  with  them, 
were  to  Paul  an  abomination.  He  had  served 
in  his  youth  for  one  year  in  the  Landstu7in  ;  and, 
what  between  his  own  invincible  awkwardness 
and  the  unsparing  application  of  a  corporal's 
cane,  he  had  contracted  a  most  natural  and  root- 
ed prejudice  against  the  very  sight  of  a  uniform. 
This  feeling,  war- taxes,  exactions,  contributions, 
and  the  quartering  of  troops,  had  increased  not 
a  little.  The  arrival  of  the  emperors  in  Erfurt, 
with  their  suites,  equipages,  and  the  troops 
brought  in  to  do  them  honour,  upset  what  little 
Christian  philosophy  he  had,  and  both  length- 
ened and  embittered  his  evening  lectures  to  a 
pitch  beyond  endurance. 

Two  officers  of  Saxon  hussai's  were  quartered 
in  his  best  chambers,  and  their  servants  in  his 
kitchen  ;  a  little  parlour  behind  his  shop  was 
his  place  of  refuge :  he  gathered  in  his  family 
each  night,  shut    to  the  door   of  his  ark,    as 
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he  called  it,  and  thought  little  good  of  any  with- 
out. His  spirit  was  not  tolerant,  was  not  mis- 
sionary, was  not  the  true  spirit. 

Worried  at  home,  tempted  without,  Francis 
began  to  lose  the  fear  of  the  Lord — to  envy  sin- 
ners ;  his  devotion  waxed  cold, — in  the  prayers 
of  Paul  he  could  not  join  with  his  heart,  and 
private  prayer  he  omitted. 

Happiness  is  that  at  which  all  men  aim  :  the 
point  is,  to  fix  the  choice  aright;  to  distinguish 
between  seeming  felicity  and  true. 

^^Tien  Francis  left  his  work  of  an  evening,  he 
would  wander,  for  the  only  hour  that  he  could  call 
his  own,  to  the  great  garden  where  the  bands 
played,  and  the  ladies  walked;  and  around 
which  the  unwashed  artificers  of  the  city 
gathered  to  forget  their  toil.  This  hour  was 
his  day  —  he  lived,  intensely  lived,  every  brief 
moment  of  it ;  —  not  a  sound  but  it  fed  his  eager 
spirit  —  not  a  sight  but  his  eye  took  it  in,  and 
his  fancy  found  nourishment.  He  lived  upon 
the  gatherings  of  the  evening  all  the  morrow ; — 
but  it  was  not  manna  that  he  gathered.  He 
watched  the  bows,  the  smiles,  the  courtesies  of 
z  3 
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life;  the  martial  carriage  of  the  officers,  and 
their  brave  dresses  :  their  grace  and  ease  with 
the  fair  ladies,  whose  beauty  dazzled  him,  and 
whose  muslin  and  silken  robes  seemed  theirs,  as 
it  were,  by  right  and  fitness.  Beautiful  gar- 
ments ! — Why  were  they  in  the  world  ?  As  they 
were,  assuredly  they  were  for  such  beings  to 
wear.  He  marked  the  crosses  and  badges  of 
honour  on  the  breasts  of  the  men ;  and  the  look 
of  admiring  pride  with  which  all,  but  women 
especially,  seemed  to  regard  them; — and,  all  the 
while  he  did  so,  there  was  music  playing  upon 
his  young  heart, — an  overture,  a  symphony,  a 
march,  a  waltz.  With  all  these  things,  peril 
and  fame,  fortune  and  rank,  love  and  the  re- 
warding smiles,  were  now  associated.  He  saw 
where  they  walked  —  young  lovers  ;  —  how  the 
hero  bent  down  his  head  to  whisper,  and  how 
beauty  listened. 

"  I  remember,"  said  an  artificer  one  evening 
to  another  in  his  hearing,  "  when  that  young 
Strelitz,"  pointing  to  a  handsome  young  officer 
in  hussar  uniform,  "  left  this  place  four  years 
ago  a  private  chasseur,  with  no  other  recom- 
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mendation  than  a  good  character,  and  no  friend 
but  his  own  right  arm.  He's  a  fine  lad,  and 
always  was,  —  freehearted,  and  fr'ee  spoken,  and 
brave  as  a  lion ;  and  they  tell  me  he  is  one  of 
the  best  officers  in  the  regiment." 

"  He  was  always  a  clear-headed,  steady  boy," 
said  another ;  "  a  good  son,  and  a  good  brother. 
They  tell  me  he's  a  great  help  to  the  mother  since 
his  father's  death,  and  denies  himself  greatly  that 
he  may  give  her  out  of  his  pay  what  he  can  spare." 

What  more  was  said  Francis  could  not  stay 
to  hear,  for  the  clock  that  warned  him  away 
struck  the  half-hour  after  seven ;  and  home 
he  ran  to  Paul  Schmidt,  sat  himself  down  in 
the  httle  back  parlour,  and  heard  a  lecture,  in 
which  all  the  soldiers  in  the  town,  and  in  the 
world,  were  designated  sons  of  Belial.  Pro- 
bably the  lecture  was  produced  that  evening  by 
a  musical  party  in  the  room  above,  where  the 
officers  billeted  on  the  house  and  some  of  their 
friends  were  playing  quartettes  and  singing  glees 
to  a  late  hour. 

All  these  things  greatly  perplexed  poor 
Francis,  and  shook  his  faith  in  the  notion  that 
z  4 
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they  had  gotten  all  the  happiness  in  the  world 
to  themselves  at  Dietendorf,  and  that  soldiers 
were  sons  of  Belial.     The  more  frequently  he 
drew  the  comparison  between   the  promenade 
in  the  great  garden  and  the  still  street  at  Dieten- 
dorf; the   brilliant  uniforms,  and   the   smiling 
men  who  wore  them  ;  the  brown  garb  and  staid 
countenances  of  his   brethren ;  the  ladies  that 
walked  free  and  innocently  cheerful  about  Er- 
furt,  and  the  sisters   that  were  kept  together 
like  a  school  of  children  at  the  settlement ;  the 
martial  bands,  w^ith  all  the  stirring  varieties  of 
their    music,    and    the    monotonous     (though 
sweet)  sameness  of  their  psalm- tunes, — the  more 
he  was  staggered.     He  read  privately  the  life 
of  General  De  Zieten,  the  Prussian  hussar :  he 
would  run,  if  Paul  were   not  by,  at  the  first 
sound  of  a  trumpet  to  see  what  was  doing ;  and 
never  a  squadron  marched  past  the  workshop, 
with  that  proud  sound  which  is  made  by  the 
mingled  clang  of  hoof  and  sabre-sheath,  and 
the  rattle   of  head  harness,  and  housings,  that 
his  heart  did  not  thump  in  his  bosom  with  hot 
ambition. 
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The  hook  was  so  baited  that  he  was  caught : 
he  was  daily  playing  with  it,  and  such  was  the 
end.  He  had  formed  some  acquaintance  with 
the  servants  of  those  officers  who  lodged  at  his 
master's,  and  with  the  Serjeants,  who  occasionally 
came  there  on  duty.  He  found  that  there  were 
many  vacancies  in  the  corps,  and  a  recruit  like 
himself  would  be  gladly  taken.  It  was  a  regi- 
ment of  French  hussars,  but  full  of  German 
privates,  who  were  always  most  gladly  received 
in  that  arm  by  the  emperor's  order. 

Francis  determined  to  conceal  his  intention 
of  enlisting  till  the  troops  should  march  from 
Erfurt ;  then  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  them,  and 
bid  a  long  farewell  to  home. 

Soon  after  he  had  formed  this  secret  resolu- 
tion, he  obtained  leave  from  his  master  to  pass 
a  day  at  Dietendorf.  His  spirits  were  not  good  : 
he  went  over  with  those  painful  feelings  to 
which  the  consciousness  of  having  formed  a  self- 
willed  resolve  does,  in  a  bosom  still  tender  and 
affectionate,  always  give  birth.  He  reached  the 
cottage  of  his  father  late  in  the  evening.  As  he 
came  up  to  the  door,  he  could  not  but  pause 
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with  a  fear  and  a  sadness  —  all  looked  peace- 
ful, still,  blessed  —  the  tall  poplars  and  the 
drooping  willows  trembled  silvery  in  the  moon's 
light  as  the  night-wind  gently  stirred  them. 
Not  a  voice  was  to  be  heard  in  the  village  — not 
even  a  watch-dog's  bark.  As  soon,  however, 
as  he  had  lifted  the  latch,  the  kind  sound  of 
his  father's  voice  struck  upon  his  ear  :  —  again 
he  paused  :  —  he  knew  from  the  very  tone  that 
the  old  man  was  reading  the  Bible  to  his  assem- 
bled family. 

"  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my 
holy  mountain,  saith  the  Lorrd^^  were  the  words 
which  he  first  caught.  "When  the  chapter  was 
finished,  his  father  improved  the  lesson  to  the 
edification  of  his  family,  in  a  strain  of  love  and 
wisdom  very  different  from  that  of  Paul  Schmidt; 
as  he  preached  the  peaceable  kingdom  of  the 
Branch  that  was  to  spring  out  of  the  root  of 
Jesse,  Francis  felt  his  heart  heave  with  emotions 
of  something  that  was  like  to  bliss.  But  he 
did  not  advance  and  join  the  circle  —  he  stood 
listening  in  the  passage  —  he  regarded  himself 
as  gone,  separate.     They  were  holy,  and  it  was 
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well  for  them  :  he  loved  them  —  looked  up  to 
them,  but  was  not  of  them.  His  destiny  was 
to  be  shaped  by  other  powers.  This  softness 
sunk  on  him  to  a  momentary  subduing  of  his 
restless  desires,  but  not  to  the  extinction  of 
them.  Moreover,  he  had  seen  and  done  things 
in  Erfurt,  which  had  changed  the  very  current 
of  all  his  purer  feelings.  Of  life  and  its  plea- 
sures he  had  sipped  the  cup,  and  he  wildly 
wished  to  drain  it  to  the  bottom ;  he  saw  a  li- 
cense in  the  soldier's  path  beyond,  as  he  thought, 
all  others;  —  he  stood  still, — he  heard  the 
prayer,  —  the  hymn ;  and,  when  all  was  over, 
he  came  in  like  one  that  felt  inferiority  and 
shame,  and  sat  down  with  them  to  supper, 

Francis  was  the  old  man's  pride ;  but  some 
late  hints  from  Paul  Schmidt  had  rather  alarmed 
him  as  to  the  state  of  his  boy's  heart.  He  re- 
ceived it  as  a  bad  omen  that  Francis  had  not 
come  in  time  for  the  evening  worship  of  the 
family,  and  he  quietly  observed  :  — 

"  You  know  our  hours,  and  our  custom :  you 
should  have  been  here,  Francis." 

"  I  was,  father,"  replied  the  youth,  — "  just 
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after  you  had  begun  reading :  I  stood  without, 
and  heard  you  —  I  was  in  the  passage." 

"  My  son,  my  son,  I  did  not  hear  your  voice 
in  the  hymn  ;  —  I  do  not  hke  this :  — you  should 
have  come  in;  — where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together,  there  is  an  especial  promise  of  God's 
presence.  Francis,  is  your  heart  right  ?  Do  you 
fear  before  him  ?  Do  you  keep  all  his  command- 
ments in  love  ?  May  He  bless  you,  and  keep  you 
from  all  evil  !  The  first  commandment  with 
promise  is  one  you  have  always  hitherto 
obeyed." 

Francis  sighed,  and  put  down  the  food  he 
was  raising  to  his  lips  :  he  could  not  utter  an 
"  Amen  !"  to  the  blessing  of  his  father. 

"  I  am  not  so  happy,  father,"  he  said,  "  as 
before  I  went  to  Erfuri;.  Paul  Schmidt  is  a 
hard  man  :  he  does  not  make  me  happy." 

"  My  son,  Paul  has  his  faults ;  but  he  is  a 
long-tried  conscientious  consistent  Christian 
man,  and  a  safe  master.  As  to  his  making  you 
happy,  boy,  that  is  beyond  his  power.  The 
seat  of  happiness  is  within  ;  the  sense  of  it  comes 
from    above ;    and  the  perfection   of  it  is  the 
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answer  of  a  good  conscience.  Francis,  set  not 
your  affections  upon  the  world ;  for  if  you  are 
a  child  of  God's,  he  will  cut  the  world  from 
under  you.  Cry  as  you  will,  you  must  be 
weaned  from  earth  if  you  would  win  heaven. 
'  Let  not  thine  heart  envy  sinners,  but  be  thou 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  all  the  day  long ;'  all  the 
day,  mind,  or  you  surely  will  envy  them.  If 
you  go  gazing  after  these  fine-dressed  soldiers 
without  this  fear,  you  will  be  leaving  the  Lord's 
camp,  and  turning  deserter." 

Francis  blushed  the  colour  of  scarlet.  Was 
his  purpose  suspected  ? — not  at  all.  His  father 
dreamed  not  of  his  meditated  flight ;  he  spoke 
generally  ;  and  added,  excusing  the  boy  :  — 

"  I  know  we  cannot  expect  to  see  old  heads 
upon  young  shoulders  :  and  I  know  these  bold 
fellows,  with  all  their  bravery  of  apparel,  and 
their  proud  fame,  dazzle  young  eyes.  But  re- 
member, child,  the  kingdom  of  our  Master  is 
not  of  this  world,  else  would  his  servants  fight. 
Men  now  are  like  to  the  wolves  and  leopards, 
the  lions  and  bears  we  have  been  reading  of 
this  evening ;  but  the  day  is  coming  when  their 
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ferocious  nature  shall  be  changed,  when  they 
shall  not  hurt  or  destroy  in  all  the  holy  moun- 
tain. It  were  enough  to  make  one  smile,  if 
tears  did  not  drive  away  the  smile,  to  think  of 
the  thousands  on  either  side  who  died  shouting 
and  bleeding  with  the  names  of  Alexander  or 
Napoleon  on  their  lips ;  and  they  two  now  sit- 
ting, as  they  tell  me,  side  by  side  at  the  stage- 
play,  and  laughing  together  !  And  yet  there  is 
a  something  gracious  about  the  Russian.  May 
the  Lord  open  his  eyes  to  see  a  kingdom  worth 
fighting  for —  a  crown  that  can  never  perish — a 
warfare  in  w^hich  victory  is  promised  and  sure  ! " 

"  I  am  certain,  father,"  said  Francis,  "  there 
are  many  good  Christians  among  soldiers.  I 
have  seen  them  in  the  churches,  and  kneeled  by 
them,  and  heard  them  sing  God's  praises." 

"  God  grant  there  may  be !  — Doubtless  there 
are;  but  to  those  who  believe  a  thing  unlawful 
for  a  Christian,  to  them  it  is  so.  I  have  so 
thought  of  war,  and  I  have  so  taught  my  chil- 
dren. I  hope  to  see  you,  Francis,  as  well  as 
your  brother  Samuel,  enlisted  in  a  service  that 
requires  a  patient  and  persevering  coui'age,  and 
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an  ardent  zeal,  beyond  all  that  the  hero  unsup- 
ported from  above  can  ever  exhibit." 

With  that,  the  old  man  rose  and  left  the 
chamber ;  and  the  mother  came  and  kissed  the 
forehead  of  Francis,  and  followed.  He  and  his 
brother  were  left  together  by  themselves. 

Samuel  was  the  elder  by  a  year  only ;  but  he 
was  a  plain,  short  man,  looking  far  older.  His 
countenance  was  pleasing,  when  examined,  for 
Christian  charity  beamed  from  his  eyes,  and 
breathed  upon  his  lips.  His  voice  was  soft  and 
quiet,  his  manners  composed  and  grave.  He 
had  always  been  the  friend  and  adviser  of 
Francis,  rather  than  his  companion :  —  the  one 
was  all  mind,  the  other  all  matter.  Whatever 
there  was  to  be  done  out  of  doors,  whether  in 
the  field  or  stable,  Francis  claimed  the  labour ; 
went  to  the  towns  of  Erfurt  and  Saxe  Gotha 
with  the  pack-horses  that  carried  their  manu- 
factures weekly,  and  rode  back  an  unladen 
animal,  wishing  all  the  while  that  it  had  the 
mettle  and  the  speed  of  a  charger.  Every  body, 
young  and  old,  liked  Francis,  and  smiled  at  the 
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sight  of  him.  Every  body  esteemed  Samuel,  but 
they  shunned  him  when  they  were  in  good 
health  and  spirits,  as  we  do  grave  thoughts. 
For  all  this,  the  brothers  were  truly  attached  to 
each  other. 

"  You  do  not  know,  brother,"  said  Samuel, 
"  what  my  father  meant ;  —  you  do  not  know 
that  I  leave  home  to-morrow." 
"  Leave  home  to-morrow  !  " 
"  Yes  :  I  should  tell  you  that  I  drew  the  lot 
to-day  for  Hannah  Gottlieb.  The  Lord  has 
denied  me  —  his  will  be  done  —  blessed  be  his 
name  !  —  I  should  have  been  too  happy." 

He  spoke  thick  and  slow,  as  though  he  were 
choking,  and  at  the  word  "  happy  "  abruptly 
left  the  room.  He  was  not  absent  more  than 
three  minutes,  when  he  returned  calm,  and 
with  a  governed  voice. 

"  My  dear  Samuel,"  said  Francis,  "  my  heart 
feels  for  you  very  deeply." 

"  Speak  of  it  no  more,  brother ;  —  it  is  the 
Lord  —  to  him  I  dedicate  and  devote  my  life.  I 
depart  for  Hernnhutt  to-morrow,  there  to  seek 
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acceptance  as  a  missionary.  Honoured  and 
happy  shall  I  be  ;  whether  I  am  called  to  the 
sands  of  Africa,  or  the  snows  of  Greenland,  I 
care  not.  I  will  live  and  die  preaching  the  love 
of  God  to  the  heathen,  seeking  his  glory  and 
their  happiness.  We  are  told  that  in  the  world 
we  shall  have  tribulation  ;  but  we  are  told  to  be 
of  good  cheer,  for  Christ  hath  overcome  the 
world.  I  have  determined  to  see  the  face  of 
Hannah  no  more.     I  go  hence  to-morrow." 

The  brothers  went  out  to  the  little  garden, 
and  stood  long  together  in  the  peaceful  moon- 
light, and  talked  as  men  who  are  about  to  part, 
perhaps  for  ever;  but  there  wa^  a  mental  reserve 
in  Francis  as  to  his  own  plans  :  he  felt  that  he 
was  incurring  the  guilt  of  disobedience  to  a  fond 
parent,  and  that  he  was  forsaking,  in  a  manner, 
the  faith  and  the  practices  of  his  forefathers. 

The  next  day  was  passed  in  visiting  every  spot 
in  Dietendorf  which  the  brothers  loved  ;  but  how 
different  their  feelings  !  Samuel  was  taking  his 
last  looks  with  a  hallowed  tenderness,  and  trea- 
suring up  all  their  imagery  for  future  consolation. 
On  Francis  every  thing  looked  reproachfully,  and 
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he  was  restless  till  the  evening  came,  and  they 
were  to  go  away.  After  the  custom,  the  father 
gathered  some  of  the  elder  brethren  at  his  house, 
and  Samuel  was  dismissed  with  solemn  prayer 
and  a  parent's  holy  blessing.  Francis  sat  and 
kneeled  in  the  circle,  unhappy  and  oppressed. 

The  sun  was  setting,  as  the  brothers  came 
out  to  leave  the  village.  Every  object  in  the 
delicious  landscape  was  bathed  in  a  flood  of 
mellow  light  and  calm  glory.  The  younger 
brethren  and  the  sisters  stood  in  separate  bands, 
upon  either  side  of  the  road,  at  the  outskirts  of 
Dietendorf,  on  the  green  sward ;  and  the  trees 
about  looked  as  though  they  had  leaves  of  gold. 
They  were  assembled  here  to  give  the  "  God 
speed  "  to  Samuel.  As  the  father  approached  be- 
tween his  two  sons,  they  broke  gently  out  into 
singing  —  slow  and  soft  they  sung  :  — 

*'   Pilgrim,  brother,  gladly  go  ; 

Preach  the  word  of  peace  and  love  j 
Wake  this  world  of  sin  and  woe ; 
Glorify  thy  Lord  above. 

Christ  shall  guide  thy  wand'ring  feet ; 

Christ  shall  bless  thy  lonely  way : 
Brother,  pilgrim,  we  shall  meet 

In  the  light  of  lasting  day." 
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As  they  closed  the  hjTiin,  the  matron  in  charge 
of  the  sisters  led  out  one,  and  bringing  her  near 
to  the  family,  said,  "  Brother  Samuel,  Hannah 
Cometh  to  say  farewell  to  thee."  The  girl  stood 
quiet  and  timid,  with  a  childlike  purity  of  ex- 
pression on  her  sweet  countenance,  and  fixing 
on  him  at  last  her  modest  eyes,  that  shone  soft 
under  her  parted  hair,  she  gently  said,  "  I  hope 
thee  will  be  happ}^,  brother,  and  that  God  will 
bless  thy  labours  of  love.  We  shall  all  pray  for 
thee.  I  thank  thee  for  thy  good-will  towards 
me  ;  but  that  of  God  is  far  better,  and  we  must 
both  love  it  and  obey  it."  She  shook  his  hand, 
and  was  led  back  again,  with  nothing  from 
Samuel  but  a  "  Farewell,  Hannah  :  in  Christ's 
name,  farewell." 

Francis  was  glad  to  move  away  soon  after  this, 
that  he  might  find  where  to  weep  ;  and,  as  he 
and  his  brother  pursued  their  path,  he  walked 
a  little  before,  that  his  tears  might  fall  unper- 
ceived. 

The  brothers  slept  that  night  at  Erfurt,  in 
the  same  chamber,  and  the  following  morning, 
at  early  dawn,  Samuel  went  forward  on  his 
journey. 

A  A  2 
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It  might  have  been  expected,  that,  under  all 
circumstances,    Francis   Reichardt   would  now 
have  resolutely  combated  his  wilful  inclination ; 
and  that  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  love  of  his 
parents,  would  have  prevented  him  from  executing 
a  project,  which,  by  violating  his  plain  duty  to 
them,  provoked,  as  it  were,  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 
Strange  to  say,  if  the  human  heart  admit  a  for- 
bidden course  to  shape  its  attractions,  so  as  to 
beget  wishes,  the  very  circumstance  of  an  action 
being  forbidden  gives  to  those  wishes  a  strength 
that  is  well  nigh  to  madness.    Thus  was  it  with 
Francis  :    he  grew    daily  more  idle  and  dis- 
tracted ;   he  dared  not   allow  himself  to  think 
of  the  consequences  of  his  course  ;  he  dared  not 
allow  himself  to   compare  that  of  his  brother 
with  the  one  he  meditated.    He  was  dissatisfied 
with  his  master,  and  listened  to  him  of  an  even- 
ing with  impatience,  or  with  an  effort  to  fill  his 
mind  with  thoughts  more  agreeable  to  it.  Thus, 
hourly  falling,  he  became  an  easy  prey  to  the 
tempter,  and  the  duty  to  parents  and  to  God 
was  sacrificed  to  his  obstinate  will. 

The  route  for  the  troops  came  :  they  marched 
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away  one  fine  morning  from  Erfurt,  and  with 
thera  Francis.  He  attached  himself  to  a  corps 
of  hussars.  He  had  spoken  to  a  troop  serjeant- 
major  the  evening  before  —  he  rose  with  the 
dawn  —  he  procured  from  the  serjeant  an  old 
hussar  jacket  and  forage-cap ;  and,  thus  equip- 
ped and  disguised^  he  mounted  one  of  the  spare 
horses,  of  which  they  had  lately  been  making  a 
purchase  in  those  parts,  and  rode  out  of  the 
gates  an  enlisted  hussar,  exulting  to  be  free,  and 
stifling  all  qualms  of  conscience  about  home  and 
duty  as  best  he  could.  He  was  with  the  rear- 
guard; and  he  saw,  but  was  not  recognised  by, 
his  master,  old  Paul,  who  looked  in  unusual 
good  temper,  from  the  prospect  of  again  having 
his  house  free  and  quiet.  Amid  the  joy,  how- 
ever, which  prevailed  in  the  heart  of  Francis, 
there  was  a  thing  that  gave  him  some  pain. 

He  could  not  but  feel  that  he  was  going  away 
under  very  different  auspices,  and  the  witness  of 
very  different  partings,  from  those  at  Dieten- 
dorf.  The  sellers  of  beer  and  wine ;  men  of 
the  city  who  drank,  and  women  who  did  worse, 
formed  the  largest  portion  of  those  who  gathered 
A   A    3 
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round  the  mustering  and  marching  troops : 
some  to  recover  debts ;  some  to  bid  the  good- 
bye, which,  even  among  profligates  and  com- 
panions in  sin,  sounds  hearty  enough.  A  few 
there  w^ere  of  a  better  description,  and  Francis 
took  comfort  in  observing  it.  "I  will  be,"  said 
he  to  himself,  "  the  companion  of  good  soldiers. 
It  may  be  that  I  am  wrong  in  going  at  all  with- 
out my  father's  consent ;  but  w  hen,  after  years 
of  good  and  brave  conduct,  I  am  made  an  officer, 
I  will  return  and  be  forgiven." 

Thus  stifling  remorse,  he  marched  on.  The 
fields  were  green  —  the  sky  was  blue  —  the  air 
was  fresh,  and  blew  pleasant  on  his  cheek.  The 
trample  of  the  many  horses  was  proud  and 
cheery.  Tliey  marched  at  ease  —  the  jest  and 
the  laugh  went  round  —  and  the  length  of  the 
way  was  broken  at  intervals  by  singing  ;  imme- 
diately near  him,  some  German  comrades  sang 
war-songs  with  manly  voices  and  in  swelling 
chorus.  When  they  reached  the  suburbs  of  the 
town  where  they  w^ere  to  sleep,  and  swords 
were  drawn,  and  trumpets  flourished,  and  their 
brass  band  played   a  joyous  march,   and  the 
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people  ran  towards  them  with  eager  gazes,  and 
women  threw  up  the  wmdows  and  looked  out 
on  them,  and  children  shrieked  for  joy,  and 
clapped  their  little  hands,  and  the  whole  place 
seemed  astir  to  welcome  them,  —  why,  Francis 
drank  deep  of  the  intoxicating  draught,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  joy. 

We  like  not  to  think  of  any  thing  that  gives 
reproach  or  pain ;  we  like  not  among  men  to 
meet  or  see  one  whom  we  have  injured: — and  so 
wdth  our  Heavenly  Father.  It  is  the  nature  of 
man,  when  he  knows  he  has  offended,  to  run  from 
instead  of  to  him.  This  very  propensity  the 
angels  of  darkness  do  most  encourage;  —  and  so 
man  flees  from  his  best  Friend  and  Protector,  and 
will  not  retain  a  knowledge  of  him. 

Francis,  however,  did  not  break  wildly  aw^ay 
into  any  ruinous  and  disgraceful  excesses ;  sunk 
not  into  recklessness  of  living ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  aptitude  to  learn  his  military  duties, 
and  the  pleasure  he  took  in  them,  he  soon 
became  distinguished  as  a  smart,  well-behaved, 
intelligent  soldier — a  fine  swordsman — a  beau- 
tiful and  strong  horseman.     The  colonel  never 
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inspected  the  men  without  remarking  his  pro- 
gress, and  the  cleanliness  of  his  arms  and  ap- 
pointments. As  he  wrote  a  good  fair  hand,  and 
could  keep  accounts,  he  was  speedily  appointed 
caporalfowTier  of  his  troop  ;  and  by  the  favour 
of  his  officers,  the  goodwill  of  his  comrades,  his 
health  of  body,  vigour  of  frame,  beauty  of  coun- 
tenance, and  brave  spirit,  there  is  no  denying 
that  he  had  much,  very  much  of  that  content- 
ment which  is  to  be  found  without  godliness, 
but  which  is  no  gain ;  for  "  that  the  soul  should 
be  without  knowledge,  it  is  not  goodJ^ 

At  length,  after  many  months  passed  plea- 
santly at  a  cantonment  in  France,  the  corps  to 
which  he  belonged  was  ordered  to  join  the  army 
of  Spain.  Thither  they  marched  joy  ousl}^  enough, 
for  it  is  delifi-htful  to  see  "  somethinof  new  on 
each  new  day."  They  had  a  long  and  lively 
march  through  the  south  of  France.  How 
many  bright  faces  smiled  on  the  handsome 
countenance  of  Francis  ! 

A  strange  contrast  he  presented  in  appearance 
to  his  former  self:  a  becoming  uniform  of  pale 
blue  with  white  lace  —  a  crimson  trowser  —  a 
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wrinkled  boot  —  a  broad-topped  cap,  on  which 
the  eagle  glittered  —  mustachoes  of  fair  hair 
curling  on  his  upper  lip  —  and  under  him  a 
chesnut  horse,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the 
troop,  allotted  him  as  a  reward  for  his  good 
conduct,  and  kept  by  his  care  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  Thus  it  was  that  he  first 
rode  into  battle,  on  the  plains  of  Medellin,  in 
Spanish  Estremadura ;  and,  as  it  so  chanced  that 
the  squadron  to  which  he  belonged  was  one  of 
the  few  that  met  with  any  thing  like  resistance, 
he  had  an  opportunity,  and  he  did  not  lose  it,  of 
very  conspicuously  distinguishing  himself  in  the 
melee,  and  was  appointed  serjeant-major  to  the 
troop  upon  the  field. 

The  carnage  on  this  field  was  prodigious; 
and  the  French  cavalry,  who  had  fairly  broken 
the  enemy's  formation,  rode  about  among  the 
confused  crowds  of  their  broken  infantry,  and 
slaughtered  them  without  mercy.  The  Spanish 
cavalry  had  fled  —  their  cannon  were  taken  — 
their  musketry  silenced,  save  that  of  a  few 
gallant  groups,  who  vainly  resisted  to  the  last ; 
but  for  the  many^  panic-struck,  perplexed  as  ta 
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their  path  of  flight,  they  fell  in  heaps  beneath 
the  swords  of  their  conquerors.  That  night,  as 
Serjeant-major  Francis  had  to  read  and  write 
the  order,  that  "  an  extra  ration  of  spirits  would 
be  issued  to  the  brave  hussars,  to  rub  their 
right  arms;  which,"  the  general  observed,  like  a 
Gascon,  "  must  have  been  fatigued  with  the  la- 
bour of  killing  their  enemies ;"  Francis,  who  had 
that  day  made  his  first  charge,  gained  his  first 
laurels,  and  come  safe  out  of  his  first  battle,  was 
in  too  good  spirits  to  reflect  much  on  the  matter ; 
but,  on  the  following  morning  he  had  occasion, 
on  duty,  to  pass  over  the  plain  where  the  action 
had  taken  place,  and  thoughts  which  he  had 
long  suppressed  forced  themselves  upon  his 
mind.  There  lay  upon  the  ground  a  sheet  of 
naked  human  bodies  ;  numbers  of  these  still 
retained  a  consciousness  of  their  situation. 
The  groans  of  the  wounded,  and  the  murmurs  of 
the  dying  were  the  melancholy  sounds  all  round 
about  his  path.  In  every  variety  of  intonation 
he  heard  the  word,  the  solemn  word,  Christ  ! 
— here  breathed  in  prayer— there  as  the  loud  un- 
controllable expression  of  pain, — here,  again,  in 
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tones  of  howling  anguish  and  horrible  despair. 
He  thought  upon  his  father,  upon  the  last 
evening  at  Dietendorf,  upon  the  sound  of  his 
father's  voice,  —  "  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy 
in  all  my  holy  mountain,"  His  pride  fell,  his 
head  drooped  upon  his  breast,  and  it  was  a 
relief  to  him  to  hear  the  trumpets  of  his  bri- 
gade sound  to  horse,  and  to  know  that  he  was 
immediately  to  move  forward  and  away  from 
that  piteous  sight,  and  those  piercing  sounds. 

Not  many  months  after  this,  it  chanced  that 
a  party  of  his  regiment  was  engaged  in  a  re- 
connoissance  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal ;  and 
Francis,  with  several  of  his  comrades,  was  made 
prisoner  by  a  picquet  of  British  light  dragoons. 

During  the  short  time  that  they  remained 
under  charge  of  the  English  in  bivouack,  they 
were  treated  with  a  frank  and  soldierly  gene- 
rosity ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  transferred  to 
that  of  the  Portuguese  militia,  their  sufferings 
began :  and  Francis  discovered  there  were  in 
military  life,  as  in  all  other  that  looks  only 
below,  two  sides  of  the  tapestry,  and  that  the 
wrong   is  hideous   and  dark  enough.      Every 
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where  on  their  path  they  were  execrated,  me- 
naced, sometimes  struck,  pelted,  or  spit  upon, 
by  the  peasants  and  their  wives,  who  broke 
through  the  escort  (themselves  sufficiently  in- 
sulting) to  vent  their'  hatred.  They  were 
scantily  fed,  and  crowded  together  at  night  in 
some  loathsome  lodging.  Bareheaded,  bare- 
footed, under  the  burning  sun,  and  along  the 
rocky  roads,  Francis  pursued  his  mournful  way 
to  Lisbon. 

Here  he  was  embarked  in  an  English  trans- 
port. The  ship  was  a  month  upon  her  pas- 
sage. Scarce  any  of  the  prisoners  had  ever 
before  been  upon  the  sea ;  the  weather  was 
rough ;  and  the  misery,  the  dirt,  the  noisomeness 
of  their  condition  below  may  be  imagined. 
Francis  was  perfectly  wretched :  he  lay  flat  in 
his  creaking  birth  between  two  blaspheming 
Frenchmen.  The  health  of  his  mind  was  gone. 
At  every  heave  of  those  enormous  waves,  that 
swell  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  he  wished  the  ship 
might  be  engulfed,  and  their  sufferings  at  an 
end.  He  could  not  pray ;  —  he  was  not  re- 
signed ;  —  he  felt  the  power  of  events  control- 
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ling  him,  but  he  could  not  say,  "  Whatever  is,  is 
riglit ;"  he  could  not  say,  "  It  is  my  Father."  He 
was  not  resigned,  but  doggedly  submiss.  "What- 
ever is,  must  be:"  such  was  his  melancholy  and 
sinful  language.  At  last  there  came  a  cry  of 
"  land ;"  and  soon  they  got  into  smooth  water, 
and  sailed  along  pleasant  shores.  Now  hope 
revived :  he  should  again  tread  mother-earth. 
Captivity  was  a  hard  ]ot ;  but  he  should  have 
some  space  to  move  and  breathe  in,  and  get 
into  a  corner  of  some  wide  fort  or  yard  alone  ; 
once  more  be  fed  and  clothed  with  wholesome- 
ness  and  cleanliness  like  a  Christian  man.  Vain 
hope  !  He  was  landed,  and  for  a  time,  indeed,  in 
a  prison  upon  the  shore  ;  after  which,  he  was 
again  embarked  in  a  floating  prison — anchored, 
indeed,  in  smooth  water ;  but  still  it  was  a  close 
and  crowded  coop  of  unclean  birds  of  prey, 
"  hateful,  and  hating  one  another."  Never  a 
short,  short  moment  of  tranquillity: — many 
hundreds  of  restless  and  disappointed  spirits, 
uttering  their  maddening  imprecations  through- 
out the  long,  long  days  of  vacant  cheerlessness : 
some  struggled  to  be  busy ;  some  struggled  to 
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be  gay;  some  wanted  to  indulge  sorrow;  but 
the  fiercer  spirits  would  not  let  this  be.  They 
quarrelled  with  all,  and  with  each  other ;  they 
blasphemed ;  they  cursed  the  hour  of  their 
birth.  The  language  or  infidelity  and  of  pol- 
lution was  heard  on  every  side  :  it  was  a  fore- 
taste of  hell.  It  was  a  hell  upon  earth.  Ima- 
gination shadows  nothing  worse  of  hell  than  to 
live  for  ever  among  bold  bad  spirits. 

The  mind  of  Francis  began  to  break,  and 
give  way  :  it  was  worn  upon  day  by  day  in  such 
manner,  that,  at  length,  he  began  to  revolve 
suicide ;  —  at  length,  he  resolved  upon  it.  An- 
other day,  and  he  would  have  been  a  dweller  for 
ever  with  the  evil  one.  There  came  a  boat  along- 
side; and  a  voice,  in  German,  asked  if  there 
were  any  of  that  nation  among  the  prisoners. 
He  was  answered,  "  Yes."  Two  gentlemen  in 
black  came  on  board  with  the  Gei'man,  and 
were  permitted  by  the  officer  to  come  down 
among  the  prisoners. 

"  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you,  my 
friends,  from  these  worthy  gentlemen,"  said  he. 
Immediately  there  was  a  hush,  and  a  gathering 
all  about  them ;  and  he  proceeded  :  — 
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"  The  hearts  of  these  gentlemen,  and  my 
own  heart,  bleed  for  you.  We  have  heard  of  your 
misery ;  —  we  deplore  it.  We  cannot  release 
you  from  captivity ;  but  something  we  can  do 
for  you  :  —  we  can  ma^eit  supportable  for  you 
—  nay,  blessed  to  you.  We  can  bring  you  ac- 
quainted with  a  friend,  who  will  come  and  dwell 
with  you,  even  here  ;  who  will  speak  to  you 
in  the  voice  of  love  and  peace ;  will  give  you 
a  freedom  more  glorious,  more  lasting  than 
that  for  which  you  pant;  will  loose  you  from 
the  chain  of  your  sins  —  deliver  you  from  the 
power  of  your  greatest  enemy.  We  bring  you 
the  Book  of  God  * :  it  contains  a  message  of 
mercy  to  every  one  that  will  receive  it  —  a  free 
pardon  to  all  who  will  accept  it.  We  beseech 
you,  as  ambassadors  for  Christ,  be  ye  reconciled 
to  him." 

*  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  recorded,  I  am  told,  in  the  Report 
of  the  Paris  Bible  Society,  that  an  individual  of  the  French 
army,  on  board  one  of  our  hulks,  or  prison-ships,  who  had  me- 
ditated suicide,  was  so  struck  by  the  loving,  sincere,  and  affec- 
tionate earnestness  of  an  English  clergyman,  who  visited  that 
abode  of  misery,  and  gave  him  a  Bible,  that  he  was,  by  Divine 
grace,  arrested  in  his  fearful  course,  acquainted  himself  with 
the  God  of  the  Bible,  and  found  that  peace  which  the  world 
cannot  give,  and  even  a  ponton  cannot  take  away. 
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They  heard  him  to  this  point;  then  burst 
on  every  side  blasphemy,  and  ribaldry,  and 
abuse;  —  but  one  there  was  that  ran  forward, 
and  threw  himself  on  that  weeping  missionary's 
neck,  and  then  fell  drooping  on  his  knees,  and 
cried,  "  Oh  !  Samuel,  remember  you  the  Ab- 
badona  of  Klopstock,  how  we  wept  over  him  ! 
Oh  !  brother,  I  am  that  Abbadona.  Have  I 
Hope?"  But  Samuel,  too,  sunk  upon  his  knees, 
with  face  uplifted  in  loving  thankfulness  to 
heaven ;  and  the  wild  spirits  around,  that  had 
mocked  the  messenger  of  Christ,  were  for  a 
moment  dumb ;  and  touched  in  such  natural 
sympathies  as  remained  to  them,  they  looked 
upon  the  meeting  of  these  brothers  in  mute 
amaze. 

Throuijh  the  interest  of  a  Christian  commis- 
sioner  at  Portsmouth,  the  release  of  Francis 
was  effected.  Four  years  of  probation  he  passed 
at  a  Moravian  settlement  in  Lancashire ;  after 
which  he  followed  his  exemplary  brother  to 
the  same  mission  in  the  West  Indies,  whither 
he  was  then  actually  on  his  way,  when,  by  the 
providential   circumstance  of  his  having  been 
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wind-bound  for  a  few  days  at  Portsmouth,  two 
zealous  clergymen  had  engaged  his  services  as 
interpreter  in  a  visit  which  Christian  charity 
determined  them  to  make  to  the  prison-ships. 
It  is  true,  however,  with  little  success  ;  for  men, 
exasperated  by  real  or  fancied  wrong,  suffering 
under  a  close  and  torturing  confinement,  and 
raving  against  their  English  conquerors,  were  ill 
prepared  to  receive  at  their  hands  the  message  of 
Divine  mercy.  They  growled  on  in  the  miserable 
pontons,  cherishing  hate,  malice,  and  revenge, 
the  fury  and  impotence  of  which  were  alike 
exhibited  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo,  in  the  last 
effort  of  the  army  of  France  to  uphold  the 
bloody  throne  of  that  meteor  man  — 

"  Who  left  a  name  at  wliich  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale." 


THE    END. 
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